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OUR RELATIONS 


HirHerto, since the sudden breaking 
out of this war, little has been said, in 
regard to it, in any quarter, but what has 
had relation to the paramount duty which 
the country owes to itself, in the new po- 
sition in which it is placed as a belliger- 
ent power. On all sides, our people have 
been chiefly occupied, as hostile armies 
are on the approach to battle, in survey- 
ing the enemy, in contemplating bis force 
and numbers, and all his means of annoy- 
ance and injury, and considering what 
must be done to insure their own success 
in the conflict of arms to which they are 
committed. This they have regarded as 
their first duty. Everywhere the senti- 
ment of patriotism has prevailed. And 
never was this virtue appealed to, or re- 
sponded to by any people, under more try- 
ing circumstances. To the better and more 
intelligent mereer of our people, war is 
utterly revolting; and we believe the im- 
pression is all but universal among such, 
even in advance of all argument and all 
minute investigation, that we have been 
plunged into this war, by the blunders, 
or the crime, of those who administer the 
public affairs of ourowncountry. Divided 
into parties—and accustomed, as those 
in the ranks of the Opposition are, to give 
free utterance toevery feeling of contempt 
and scorn with which the conduct of the 
Administration habitually inspires them 
—it is a thing to be specially noted and 
commended, that no portion of our peo- 
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ple, however deeply exasperated by this 
condition of things, have ever suffered 
themselves to forget, for a moment, the 
fidelity due to the country, in the face of 
the public enemy. The first care of all 
has been that the hands of the Govern- 
ment should be fully furnished with every 
means and weapon necessary to meet the 
advance of that enemy-in the field. Un- 
der very peculiar circumstances, espe- 
cially unfavorable to calm deliberation, 
or rather as if forbidden to deliberate, 
Congress was appealed to by the Presi- 
dent, and the response was promptly sent 
back to him, like an echo. Nothing was 
demanded in vain—though more was de- 
manded than necessity required, or truth 
or the Constitution could sanction. And 
the whole country, with a singular una- 
nimity, has virtually given its assent and 
countenance to the war, and has cheered 
on the Government to the employment of 
every necessary means for securing the 
defence and maintaining the honor of the 
land. And all this has been done,with 
a conscious feeling, we are persuaded, 
pervading all intelligent classes of the 
community, in all quarters of the coun- 
try, that in its inception, this is purely 
an Executive war—a war of the Presi- 
dent’s own seeking, or if not specially 
sought by him, a war into which he 
was precipitated by acts of his own, of 
the most unjustifiable and the most repre- 
hensible character. 
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After what has already transpired since 
this war was commenced, after what has 
already been done to vindicate the patriot- 
ism of our people, and the glory of our 
arms, and after the severe chastisement 
which the enemy has already received, 
we think it high time now that the people 
should begin to consider seriously of a pro- 
per reckoning between themselves and the 
guilty authors of the war. If we should 
wait till the war may be ended, till those 
who have got us into it may see fit to get 
us out in their own way, we believe the 
day of reckoning would never come. Our 
silence would be construed into consent 
and entire acquiescence. We believe the 
time has already come, when peace 
should be made, or sought at least, with 
Mexico; and the very fact that no step 
whatever has been taken, or, so far as we 
know, contemplated, by the Administra- 
tion, towards an offer or an effort to re- 
new friendly relations with that Power, 
since the disasters which have befallen 
her arms on the Rio Grande, should be 
held as a new offence, only less reprehen- 
sible than that of bringing us originally 
into a needless war. The voice of the 
people must be heard on this matter. We 
do not hesitate to affirm,as our undoubt- 
ing conviction, that Mexico is ready to 
treat with us to-day, if she were ap- 
proached by us as a weak but proud na- 
tion should be, by one so much her su- 
perior in power. She should be treated 
delicately, in respect of her pride, and 
generously and humanely, in considera- 
tion of her depressed and distracted con- 
dition. To-day, Commissioners to offer 
her terms of peace might be approaching 
her capital; or, at any rate, in some 
mode, measures should have been taken 
for bringing before her Government, at 
the earliest period, declarations and proofs 
of our pacific and friendly disposition. 
But all this seems far enough from the 
purpose of the Administration. We hear 
of nothing from that quarter, but designs 
of prosecuting the war to the heart of 
Mexico. We hear of an army of inva- 
sion, thirty thousand strong, to be con- 
centrated with all possible dispatch on 
the frontiers of that country, and to be 
precipitated, in three grand divisions, 
without delay, and with little or no re- 
gard to climate or season, on the capital 
of the Empire. There, and there only, 
in the enemy’s country, and at his capi- 
tal, Napoleon-like, we are to dictate the 
terms of peace! Great words, and grand 
ideas, these, for modest and peace-loving 
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republicans toemploy. Weare “to con- 
quer a peace in Mexico”—that is the 
phrase; and to do this, we are to march 
an army of thirty thousand men, five- 
sixths of them militia, many hundreds of 
miles into the enemy’s country—strictly 
an army of invasion, and of foreign con- 
quest. Yes: weare to have an army of 
invasion and of foreign conquest, com- 
posed, five to one, of militia; and by 
what authority? ‘Certainly not by the 
authority of the Constitution. No pro- 
ject or notion could be entertained more 
prey in contempt of that instrument. 
n short, the plans for prosecuting this 
war are only equaled in atrocious usur- 
pations of Executive power, by those 
which produced the war. It is time 
the people began to look after their own 
interest in this matter. Our own mind, 
at least, is made up. We will no longer 
refrain from uttering, before the country, 


the convictions which have been forced 


upon us, that the Administration, at 
Washington, is wholly responsible for 
this war; that though we may have had 
cause of war against Mexico, upon which 
we might have justified ourselves, ac- 
cording to the usage of nations in times 
past, yet this war was undertaken for no 
such cause; that in its inception it was 
in no way a war of defence, on our 
part, but of aggression ; that it was in- 
duced and provoked by the Administra- 
tion, at Washington, in assuming mili- 
tary occupation of a section of country 
to which the United States had no title, 
and which was till that moment in the 
actual and undisturbed possession of 
Mexico, as it always had been, since she 
had been a nation; a movement of the 
army of the United States into a foreign 
territory, by the sole authority of the 
President, and as little to be justified by 
any plea of necessity, arising from any- 
thing done, or threatened to be done, by 
Mexico, as by anything found in the Con- 
stitution of the country ; and finally, that 
the plans for prosecuting the war, and, so 
far as we are permitted to understand 
them, the objects to be secured by it, if 
the Administration is to have its way, 
have as little in them, as the inception of 
the war itself, to commend them to the 
just sympathy or countenance of the 
American people. Such, we say, are our 
convictions, and we give them free ut- 
terance; but we propose, too, to offer to 
our readers some reasons for the opinions 
that we are so free to express. 

The first thing we have to consider is, 
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that this war was begun with little real 
regard to those “* wrongs and injuries” 
committed by Mexico against citizens of 
the United States, which form the bur- 
then of complaint against that Power both 
in the President’s annual message to Con- 
gress, in December last, and in his war 
message, of the 11th of May. This isa 
int which ought to be well understood 

y the whole country. It may be a 
question which party began the war— 
and this we shall consider hereafter—but 
however this may be, certain it is, it had 
little or nothing to do, in its origin, with 
any wrongs and injuries whatever com- 
mitted by Mexico. If she began hostili- 
ties, of course it was for some cause, if 
for any cause at all, other than that of 
wrongs and injuries committed by her- 
self. If hostile demonstrations were first 
made on our side, we repeat, that very 
little regard, except by way of pretence, 
was had to our unsettled claims on Mex- 
ico; they entered very little into the real 
considerations which led to these demon- 
strations. The President has taken care 
all the while to make these claims figure 
largely in his communications to Con- 
— touching our difficulties with that 
ower; and we have not the least doubt 
that he has handled this juggle so adroitly 
as to make the impression, to a wide ex- 
tent, on the minds of our people, that the 
real cause of this war is to be found, ina 
great measure at least, in these unsettled 
claims, and the necessity he was under of 
enforcing the adjustment of them without 
any further delay. Let us notallow our- 
selves to be deceived and imposed on in 
this way. If there had been no causes 
of difference between us and Mexico but 
this, and if the President had had no other 
object but this in view, there would have 
been no war, nor any approach to war. 
The President knows this well enough, 
and he has only sought to flourish « the 
wrongs and injuries we have so Jong 
borne” in the face of our people, that he 
— “ prepare their hearts” for a war 
to be undertaken and prosecuted on other 
ee and for very different objects. 
e say again, let us not allow ourselves 

to be deceived and imposed on by the 
transparent pretences of the Administra- 
tion at Washington. This war is to be 
referred mainly to one cause, and one 
cause only ; it has been brought about in 
the determined pursuit of one principal 
object, and one only: that object was the 
acquisition of more territory. Not Texas 
only, or Texas proper ;—that was secured 
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already, without war, or, as things finally 
resulted, without any danger of war. But 
the President wanted more territory than 
was secured by the terms of annexation, 
or than was likely to be obtained merely 
by an amicable settlement of the question 
of boundary, except as negotiation should 
be preceded or accompanied by military 
demonstrations in and about the coveted 
country. We think it susceptible of the 
clearest moral demonstration, that this has 
been the one grand object of the President, 
and that it is to this one object, as the 
principal and main thing, and the measures 
resorted to to secure it, that the country 
is indebted for the existence of this war. 
We shall recur to this point before we 
conclude this paper, and dwell upon it 
more at length. At present we wish to 
speak a little further, and more particu- 
larly, of our unsatisfied claims on Mexi- 
co, that we may understand for ourselves 
exactly what we have to complain of on 
this score, and what they have to do with 
the war, or the war with them. 

Ever since the revolution which sepa- 
rated Mexico from Spain, in 1822, Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico, and the vessels of 
American citizens on the coasts of that 
country, have been subjected to occasion- 
al insults, oppressions, exactions and in- 
juries. These things have arisen partly 
from the want of that just sense of the 
rights of persons and property, so well 
understood in our own country, and so 
little appreciated in Mexico, and partly 
as incident to the unsettled state of things 
there, and the fact that, if a republic at 
all, Mexico is a military republic, with 
the supreme power shifting almostas often 
as the seasons change from the hands of 
one military chief and despot to another. 
In such a country persons and property 
ate necessarily very insecure; and it is 
not much to be wondered at, though not to 
be justified or tolerated, that strangers— 
the citizens of other countries—trying the 
hazards of trade or business there, should 
suffer in common with those who are 
native to the country. It happens not 
unfrequently in such cases, that such 
strangers become the special objects of 
the arbitrary authority and the rapacity 
of the Government. The same causes, 
too, which operated to produce the inju- 
ries to which our citizens were subject at 
the hands of Mexico from time to time, 
in a long series of years, have constantly 
stood in the way of obtaining that prompt 
and complete redress which was due to 
the respective instances of outrage or in- 
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jury. There has, of course, often been 
the most provoking indisposition and 
delay to consider these cases, or to ac- 
knowledge the obligation to make satis- 
faction for them. The sense of justice 
has not at any time been very keen or 
active, and when this has been waked up, 
as has been done at times by some rather 
rough handling of the Mexican authori- 
ties, the necessities of that country, al- 
ways a and pressing, have mightily 
interfered—as the necessities of desperate 
debtors always do—with the payment, 
and even the adjustment, of her proper 
obligations and dues. 

In 1831, the American Government 
sought, as far as possible, to provide 
against the recurrence of these injuries 
on the part of Mexico, by defining with 
clearness and precision, in the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce with that Power, 
of the 5th of April, the rights and duties 
of the respective parties towards each 
other. This may have checked, but, un- 
happily, it was not sufficient to prevent 
the commission of repeated acts of the 
Mexican authorities, especially of the 
subordinate authorities, injurious and op- 
pressive to American citizens. A commu- 
nication from the Secretary of State to 
Mr. Ellis, then our Chargé in Mexico, in 
July, 1836, enumerates some fourteen 
distinct cases of injury and outrage to 
American citizens and their property, oc- 
curring after the date of the Treaty, which 
the Minister was instructed to bring 
afresh to the notice of the Mexican 
Government. 

It is worth while to remark, that it was 
this particular period of time—one of very 
special interest to Mexico—that was first 
selected by our Government for pressing, 
with uncommon zeal and urgency, the 
claims which our citizens had on the 
justice of that Power. These claims 
dated back, some of them, as far as 1815, 
and so on up to the revolution which ter- 
minated the Spanish rule in that country ; 
and very many of them were older than 
the Treaty of 1831. Other claims had 
arisen, as we have seen, subsequent to that 
Treaty ; yet from the period of General 
Jackson’s accession to the Presidency, in 
1829, up to the time when Mexico became 
involved in civil war with her revolted 
province of Texas, Mexico was treated 
with the utmost forbearance, in reference 
to these claims. In truth, they may be 
said to have been very little pressed, 
though not quite neglected. Through 
eight successive annual messages to 
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Congress from General Jackson, the sub- 
ject of these claims is scarcely once, if at 
all, alluded to—except in the last. In 
the last of these, however, that of Decem- 
ber, 1836, the subject is referred to in 
these general terms. Speaking of our re- 
lations with “all our neighbors on this 
continent,” he says: “ The just and long- 
standing claims of our citizens upon some 
of them are yet sources of dissatisfaction 
and complaint. No danger is apprehend- 
ed, however, that they will not be peace- 
fully, although tardily, acknowledged and 
se by all, unless the irritating effect of 

er struggle with Texas should unfortu- 
nately make our immediate neighbor, Mex- 
ico, an exception.” 

Beyond all doubt, the secret was here 
disclosed, which might well account not 
only for some of the more aggravated 
cases of outrage to the rights and property 
of American citizens, then recently per- 
petrated by subcrdinate Mexican authori- 
ties, and for a more than ordinary indis- 
mae to heed our complaints, but also 
or the very particular importunity which 
just then characterized our demands for 
redress. Mexico had come to look upon 
the United States and our people with ex- 
treme distrust. She did not at all relish 
our sympathies towards the Texans in 
their struggle for emancipation. She took 
up a violent prejudice against us—of 
course a very injurious one—as if our 
desire to see Texas free way stronger 
than our friendship for her, or as if we en- 
tertained a secret wish and purpose, some 
day or another, to take that province to 
our own embrace! Texas declared her 
independence on the 2d day of March, 
1836, and on the 21st of April the deci- 
sive battle of San Jacinto was fought. 
Mexico persisted in believing, and does, 
we think, to this day, that American citi- 
zens had something to do with that revo. 
Jution, and that battle. Notwithstanding 
the decisive result of the affair of San 
Jacinto, including the capture of the Pre- 
sident of Mexico, rumors were soon 
abroad in Texas of great preparations for 
another invasion from Mexico ; and just 
about the time when, according to these 
rumors, the invading army should have 
been looked for in Texas, it was found 
that the American General, (Gaines,) at 
the head of a formidable body of troops, 
had deemed it necessary under instructions 
from Washington, in order to guard the 
frontier of the United States against In- 
dians! to march fifty miles into the inte- 
rior of Texas, and take up a position at 
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Nacogdoches. Mexico was weak enough 
to be startled and offended at this move- 
ment! and Mr. Gorostiza, her Minister 
in this country, failing to get such satis- 
faction as he deemed due to the case, 
demanded his passports, and went home. 

Now, it was the period here referred 
to—so critical to Mexico, with an irri- 
tating struggle on her hands, with her 
President a prisoner and an exile—it was 
this period that was selected at Washing- 
ton as the most convenient and opportune, 
to press on the attention of that Power 
the necessity of her responding promptly 
and satisfactorily, without any further 
delay, to the formidable array of com- 
plaints and reclamations which we had to 
prefer against her. By a dispatch of the 
20th of July, Mr. Ellis was instructed 
forthwith to present these complaintsand 
reclamations, and demand reparation for 
these accumulated wrongs; he was in- 
structed to wait patiently three weeks for 
an answer, and if at the end of that period 
“no satisfactory answer” should be re- 
ceived, he was to give formal notice that 
at the end of a fortnight more, unless such 
‘* satisfactory answer” should be received, 
he would demand his ports! Mr. 
Ellis, of course, obeyed his instructions, 
and not having received an answer to his 
demand which he deemed satisfactory, he 
received his passports, and came home. 
Mr. Gorostiza took his departure from 
this country in October, 1836; and Mr. 
Ellis came home in January, 1837. Thus 
were the diplomatic relations of the two 
Governments entirely suspended. 

On the 7th of February, 1837, General 
Jackson, now thorough y aroused to the 
crying injustice of Mexico, sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress, recommending, 
“that an act be passed authorizing re- 
prisals, and the use of the naval force of 
the United States by the Executive 
against Mexico, to enforce them, in the 
event of a refusal by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to come to an amicable adjust- 
ment of the matters in controversy be- 
tween us, upon another demand thereof, 
made from on board one of our vessels 
of war on the coast of Mexico.” Doubt- 
less this would have been a powerful 
diversion—not, of course, so intended! 
but operating to that effect—in favor of 
Texas, where the apprehension of further 
annoyance from Mexico was not yet 
quite ended. Happily, however, for the 
peace and honor of the country, Con- 
gress did not deem the case quite so 
urgent as the President had supposed it 
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to be. No act authorizing reprisals was 
passed ; and the Committee of the Senate 
recommended to the President to make 
another demand, in some peaceful form, 
for justice and satisfaction. This they 
deemed the more important, as we 
chanced to have a Treaty with Mexico, 
which expressly provided, that ‘ neither 
of the contracting parties will order or 
authorize any acts of reprisal, nor declare 
War against the other, on complaint of 
injuries or damages, until the said pa 

considering itself offended shall first have 
presented to the other a statement of 
such injuries or damages, verified by com- 
petent proofs, and demanded justice and 
satisfaction, and the same shall have 
been either refused or unreasonably de- 
layed.” Confessedly, by the dispatch of 

r. Forsyth to Mr. Ellis, there must 
have been a failure to verify the cases, 
or some of them, by competent proofs, 
when the peremptory demand for satis- 
faction was made by that Minister. 

The result of this business showed 
that, notwithstanding “ the irritating ef- 
fect of her struggle with Texas,” Mexico 
could be meonght to terms of settlement 
by negotiation, as well as by reprisals, 
or war; but it required forbearance and 

tience on our part. Mr. Van Buren 

ispatched a special messenger to Mexico, 
soon after entering on the duties of his 
office, to make a final demand for redress 
of injuries, with the documentary proofs, 
as required by our Treaty. The answer 
was, that “nothing should be left un- 
done that might lead to the most speedy 
and equitable adjustment of ,our de- 
mands.” Soon afterwards Mexico volun- 
tarily renewed diplomatic relations with 
this country, by sending to our govern- 
ment an Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, who * brought with 
him assurances of a sincere desire, that 
the pending differences between the two 
Governments should be terminated ina 
manner satisfactory to both.” This was 
in 1838. In Apmil, 1839, a convention 
was concluded between the two powers, 
and ratified by the respective Govern- 
ments; a previous convention having 
been made in September, 1838, which the 
Mexican Government, for reasons ac- 
cepted at Washington as satisfactory, had 
failed to ratify. By this convention of 
April, 1839, it was eed, that “all 


claims of citizens of the United States 
upon the Mexican Government, state- 
ments of which, soliciting the inte 

sition of the Government of the United 
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States, have been presented to the De- 
partment of State, or to the Diplomatic 
agent of the United States at Mexico, 
until the signature of this Convention,” 
should be referred to a Board of four 
Commissioners, two appointed from each 
country, for final adjustment. An Umpire 
was to be appointed by the King of 
Prussia. This Commission was organ- 
ized in August, 1840, and sat for eighteen 
months, when its term of service expired 
by the limitation of the convention. 

The recital we have here made shows, 
that notwithstanding all former delays, 
and in spite of ‘the irritating effect of 
her struggle with Texas,” Mexico had 
at last yielded 10 our importunate de- 
mands for redress of injuries, and that 
from the autumn of 1840 to the spring 
of 1842, the examination and adjustment 
of the claims of our citizens were quietly 
going on at the capital of our own 
country, before a Commission constituted 
by an amicable convention agreed upon 
between the two powers. Whatever 
complaints then we have now to make 
against Mexico, in regard to these claims, 
must date from and after the spring of 
1842, when that Commission was termi- 
nated by its own limitation. All former 
delays—all former evasions and equivo- 
cations to avoid the settlement of these 
claims, ceased to be any longer a subject 
of complaint on our part, when Mexico 
yielded the point, and came into a volun- 
tary, amicable and satisfactory arrange- 
ment in regard to them. If, since the 
Convention of 1839, and the termination 
of the Joint Commission in 1842, she 
has returned to her former line of con- 
duct ; if she has delayed and equivocated 
as she did aforetime ; if she has failed, 
without just reason or excuse, to perform 
her treaty stipulations in regard to claims 
already liquidated, and has refused to 
make provision for other claims not so 
adjusted, then she has given us new and 
just cause of offence, and it would not lie 
in her mouth to complain if we had cho- 
sen to take redress, by reprisals, or even 
war, into our own hands. Let us see 
exactly what her conduct has been, and 
what we have to complain of, since the 
spring of 1842. 

The Joint Commission, with and with- 
out the aid of the Umpire, made, during 
their sitting, final awards in favor of 
American citizens to the amount of 
something more than two millions of 
dollars. The number oi cases, in all, 
was very great; and “all the cases of 
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claims,” say the American Commission- 
ers, * prepared for the final action of the 
Board, so far as depended upon it, were 
disposed of, except three.” ‘Three or four 
other cases were presented, but not in a 
state for the Board to act upon. Of the 
three excepted cases, two of them being 
claims, on paper, to the aggregate amount 
of more than two anda half millions, 
came to the Board only on the last day of 
its session! These parties could have 
been in no great hurry for their money. 
They were claims of several years’ stand- 
ing, and the President, in his annual 
Message, takes care to make the most of 
them. What is really due on them no- 
body can tell. Claims on Governments 
always loom up large on paper. In the 
cases examined and decided by the Com- 
mission and Umpire, the claimants de- 
manded in the aggregate, $6,439.723 19 ; 
and the amount finally awarded, as justly 
due in these cases, was $2,026,139 68, or 
less than one-third of the amount claimed. 
By the same rule, the claims in the three, 
or six or seven cases, not acted on by the 
Board, and amounting on paper, all told, 
to three millions and a third, would seem 
to be worth about a million. The bulk 
of the two heaviest of these claims was 
for damages on /and contracts with the 
Republic of Mexico. 

sides the final awards by the Com- 
mission and Umpire, there were claims 
acted on by the Board, as presented, to 
near two millions, and in which the 
American Commissioners were ready to 
allow about one-half the amount claim- 
ed, while the Mexican Commissioners 
allowed nothing. These were left unde- 
cided bythe Um ire, because, owing solely 
to the delay of the parties in preparing and 
presenting them for a hearing, they came 
into his hands too late for decision. All, 
except one, were received by him only 
six days before the Commission ceased to 
exist. What the award of the Umpire 
would have been in these cases, of course 
we cannot know. In the cases in which 
he did act, his allowance was in the ra- 
tio of about two-thirds of the amount 
which the American Commissioners 
would have allowed, while it exceed- 
ed by many times the sum which the 
Mexican Commissioners were willing to 
concede. On the whole, we may con- 
clude, that when the Joint Commission ter- 
minated its labors, besides the two millions 
and twenty-six thousand dollars actual- 
ly and finally awarded, there remained 
an amount of a million and three-quar- 
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ters, or perhaps two millions more, justly 
due to American citizens from the Mexi- 
can Government, and for the adjustment 
of which, as well as for the payment of 
the amount awarded by the Commission 
and Umpire, she was bound to make 
suitable provision. In the {spring of 1842, 
she owed to American citizens a liquida- 
ted debt of $2,026,139 68, and a further 
sum of probably two millions, possibly 
three or four, which was not, but ought 
to be liquidated. We will see what 

been done with this debt and these claims. 

Early in the spring of 1842, the Hon. 
W. Thompson, a gallant, generous and 
high-minded gentleman of South Caroli- 
na, went to Mexico as our Minister 
Plenipotentiary. Let us hear what he 
has to say, in the first place, about this 
liquidated debt of two millions, adjudica- 
ted by the Joint Commission. 

“The Mexican Government had, by 
the terms of the convention which estab- 
lished that Commission, the alternative of 
paying the awards either in coin, or in 
their own Treasury Notes, at their option. 
The market was already flooded with 
this depreciated Government paper, and 
new emissions were daily made. 
market value of these Treasury Notes was 
about thirty cents on the dollar, and if 
this additional two millions had been 
thrown on the market, they would have 
depreciated still more. The owners of 
these claims knew this, and were anxious 
to make some other arrangement. The 
awards were not sent to me until October. 
1 demanded the money; but it was a 
mere form, for every one knew that the 
Government neither had the money nor 
the means of raising it, and coercion 
was out of the question, as they would 
have a aN eae alterna- 
tive of the treaty and given the Treasury 
Notes, which would only have been 
changing the evidence of the debt, and 
to a lessadvantageousform. In a week, 
however, I made a new convention with 
the Government.” 

And what was this new convention ? 
Why, Mexico agreed to pay this liqui- 
dated debt in coin, paying the interest up 
to the 30th of April, 1843, and the prin- 
cipal and interest in five years from that 
date, in tri-monthly installments, with 
the advantage also and saving to the credi- 
tors, of export and transportation duties, 
freight, insurance and commissions, which 
under the former convention would have 
fallen on them at the cost of eighteen or 
twenty per cent. on all they should have 
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received, But though Mexico agreed to 
pay this indebtedness, she has not paid 
it, except in part. It is certainly true, 
what Mr. Thompson says; “ the claim- 
ants have received fifteen per cent. of the 
principal of their debt, and about nine- 
teen per cent. of interest, which is twice 
as much as the market value of the whole 
of the claims when I [he] went to Mex- 
ico, which was less than twenty cents 
on the dollar.” This is very well to 
show that the claimants ure better off to 
to-day than they were the day they got 
their awards, even if they should never 
receive the next farthing on their de- 
mands; but they are entitled under the 
new Convention, voluntarily entered 
into by Mexico for their reliet from the 
certain losses to which they were subject 
under the former, to the whole amount 
of their awards ; and sooner or later, in 
one way or another, Mexico must pa 

the uttermost farthing. «* All the install- 
ments” says Mr. Thompson, “ which 
fell due whilst I remained in Mexico, 
were paid.” The President says, “ the 
three first’—by which he means the first 
three—* i ments have been paid.” 


The Two other installments, those of April 


and July, 1844, are claimed to have been 
id by Mexico, though the subject, Mr. 
Polk informs us, is involved in much 
mystery. Why the payment of the re- 
maining portions of these indemnities has 
been suspended, remains to be explained. 
We shall advert to this point directly. 
We have seen that there were clains— 
they were eighteen in number—which 
failed of decision by the Umpire, for want 
of time; and there were some other cases 
—seven according to Mr. Thompson— 
which were not considered by the Com- 
missioners, also principally for want of 
time. The question is, how did Mexico 
conduct herself in r to these claims ? 
We will let Mr. Thompson tell the story : 
«[ was anxious to have made provi- 
sion for the settlement of these cases at 
the time that I negotiated the Convention 
of January, 1843, but my Government 
ht otherwise. In November, how- 
ever, of that year, [ received instructions 
to negotiate another convention for the 


settlement of these claims......... 
I succeeded, but with difficulty, in obtain- 
ing every concession which I been in- 


structed to ask, and on some points more, 
with the single exception of the place of 
meeting of the new Commission, which I 
agreed should be Mexico instead of Wash- 
ington.” 
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Unhappily, this treaty was not ratified 
by the United States, except with amend- 
ments. It was insisted that the Commis- 
sion should sit in this country and not 
in Mexico. The treaty has never been 
ratified at all by Mexico. We think 
there can be no doubt that a great error 
was committed, very much to the preju- 
dice of the claimants, when our Govern- 
ment insisted on changing the terms of 
this convention as to the place where 
the Commission should sit. By yielding 
this point, our negotiator had secured a 
capital advantage—which was that he 
should name the Umpire. This was of 
the very highest importance. Experi- 
ence had shown that, as in all such 
cases, the American and Mexican Com- 
missioners were pretty sure to disagree 
on every glaim, and the Umpire would 
in effect be the sole judge in every in- 
stance, it was worth half the real value 
of every claim to name the Umpire, and 
this our Minister secured by yielding the 
place of meeting to Mexico. And this 
was all the more important, as the con- 
vention had stipulated that the eighteen 
cases above referred to were not to be 
reéxamined by the Commissioners at all, 
but handed over at once to the Umpire 
for hisdecision. Nor was there any very 
imperative or just reason, in principle or 
convenience, why the Commission should 
sit in Washington rather than Mexico. 
The Commission was to settle claims of 
Mexican citizens on our Government, as 
well as claims of our citizens on the 
Mexican Government; and had it been 
otherwise, there is nothing very new in 
the rule that the claimant, whether citi- 
zen or foreigner, should prosecute bis 
demand in the country where it arose. It 
happened, too, here, that nearly all the 
six or seven claims of our citizens which 
alone were to be submitted to the Com- 
missioners for examination, depended on 
documentary proofs which were in the 
public archives of Mexico. There is 
every reason for saying that, if this con- 
vention had been ptly ratified by us 
just as it was made, it would have been 
ratified by Mexico, and at least the 
eighteen cases above mentioned would 
have been long since settled by the Um- 
pire. There would have been some 
chance, too, for the settlement of the 
remaining cases, before our relations 
with Mexico had been perplexed, and 
diplomatic intercourse suspended by the 
intervention of the question of Annexa- 
tion. How far we are right in throwing 
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the whole blame on Mexico that these 
claims—the vighteen and the seven ca- 
ses—have not been adjusted and settled, 
let the American public, in all candor, 


‘judge. The fact, certainly, as it is 


charged on our part, remains undisputed, 
that Mexico has failed to pay the great- 
er part of the indemnity to which she 
was bound by the treaty of January, 1843, 
and that she has made no attempt or 
offer to provide for the settlement of the 
remainder of the claims which American 
citizens have on her, since the failure of 
the Convention negotiated by Mr. Thomp- 
son for that purpose. How much or how 
little excuse she has for all this, the coun- 
try and the world must judge from the 
facts and the circumstances of the case. 

The history of the Annexation of Tex- 
as to the United States—about the merits 
of which we have not a word to say in 
this place—is too recent not to be famil- 
iar, at least in its leading events, to all 
intelligent readers. One effect of that 
measure, at least, is perfectly well under- 
stood ; and that is, that it caused the sus- 
pension of all diplomatic relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 
General Almonte, the Mexican Minister, 
withdrew from this country, and the 
Mexican Government refused to have any 
further diplomatic intercourse with Mr. 
Shannon, our Minieter in that country. 
Our Government was aware, from the be- 
ginning, that so far at least Mexico would 
go to show her resentinent, and how 
much farther remained to be seen. From 
the beginning she declared that she 
should regard Annexation as an act of 
hostility to her, and all her language 
breathed of war. A state of war, though 
of late without active hostilities, existed 
between her and Texas; and she seemed 
to suppose, not very unnaturally, that if 
we chose to put ourselves in the place of 
Texas, we should place ourselves in a 
state of war with her. 

A serious movement towards An- 
nexation was begun in the winter of 
1843-4, resulting in the treaty which 
was concluded by Mr. Tyler with the 
Republic of Texas on the 12th of April, 
1844, This treaty was rejected by the 
Senate ; but it effectually disturbed and 
broke up the friendly relations of the two 
Governments; and the project was by no 
means abandoned. It was evident that 
the measure was to be consummated at 
an early day, and Mexico so understood 
it. From that hour she counted us as 
her enemy—waiting only for the con- 
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summation for any open demonstration 
of her belligerent designs. Of course we 
accomplished the measure with every 
reasonable dispatch, The joint resolu- 
tion of Annexation was passed by Con- 
gress, and approved March 1, 1845. 

Now it is to this fact to which we 
wish to call the attention of our readers ; 
namely, that Mexico chose to take of- 
fence at this measure of Annexation— 
chose to regard it as an act which placed 
the two countries necessarily in a state 
of womity, and as calling on her, as she 
regarded her rights, her honor and her 
dignity, to make it cause of war against 
us; and that the necessary consequence 
was, whether she attempted to prosecute 
actual hostilities against us or not, or 
made an actual declaration of war or not, 
that, as at least all friendly relations and 
all diplomatic intercourse were suspended, 
she should deem herself free, for the time 
being, from all obligations toward us, by 
treaty or otherwise ; the question, there- 
fore, of her right temporarily to disre- 
gard these obligations—the question whe- 
ther she has any and how much excuse 
for her neglect and delay to pay her ac- 
knowledged indebtedness and to provide 
for other undoubted claims upon her, de- 
pends altogether, in our judgment, on 
another question; and that is, whether 
she can justify herself before the law of 
nations, the law of God, and the civilized 
world, in resorting to war, or carrying 
her resentment so far as to assume an 
attitude of hostility towards us, on ac- 
count of the Annexation of Texas to 
the United States. 

Into this question we have no inten- 
tion now to enter. We should not care 
to be obliged to defend the act of Annex- 
ation, at all points, in the face of the 
world ; though we think that on strict 
grounds of legal right, as against other 
nations, including Mexico, it is defensi- 
ble—certainly not on any ground of wis- 
dom, generosity or fairness. And this 
we will freely say of the matter, that no 

erous or liberal-minded man can won- 
der that Mexico should have indulged 
just that feeling of wounded pride, and 
all that disposition to resent this act 
as an injury and an outrage, which she 
has manifested. She felt as George III. 
did when his American colonies were 
about to be wrested from him by force of 
arms. He is said to have been the last 
man in his kingdom to be convinced of 
the impossibility of reconquering them, 
and the necessity of giving them up. 


Mexico was never ready to believe, or 
rather to confess, that she could not yet 
reconquer Texas, and impose her arbi- 
trary laws on an unwilling people. This 
was her error—her weakness, if we will 
have itso. And it was an error and a 
weakness that we could very well have 
afforded to respect, and which we 
ought to have respected. We did not 
choose to do so. We took Texas; 
with how much profit or honor we shall 
know by and by. The strict legal right 
to do so we think may be maintained and 
defended—just as an individual may de- 
fend his legal right to the profits of a 
bargain, though taking a very unfair or 
ungenerous advantage of other persons’ 
necessities in securing that bargain to 
himself. Having taken Texas by strict 
legal right, it seems to follow that, tech- 
nically at least, Mexico is wrong in set- 
ting up that acquisition by us, either as 
cause of war, or as a reason or excuse 
for her failure to fulfill her treaty and 
other obligations towards us. She should 
have swallowed her resentment; and 
we, the American people, tell her so, 
who would probably be the last on earth, 
in the like case, to follow this teaching. 
She should have kept down her pride; 
she should have submitted to an inexora- 
ble necessity, She might have appealed 
to the world against us, and got what 
sympathy she could; but she should not 
have talked or thought of war, and she 
should have proceeded, as if nothing had 
happened, to do us ample justice, by sat- 
isfying all the claims of our citizens upon 
her. e sometimes call the Mexican 
nation half civilized; here was a chance 
for that Power to show us that, at least, 
she understood the moral law almost as 
well as we do. 

We hold, then, that strictly Mexico 
cannot defend herself, on the ground of 
the measure of Annexation, for her fail- 
ures to give us complete redress for the 
injuries and losses which our citizens 
have sustained at her hands in times past; 
and if we had chosen to do so, we might 
have regarded her failures to make repa- 
ration, at least if continued after a proper 
demand according to old treaty stipula- 
tions, as cause of war. But have we 
done so, or have we had any real occa- 
sion todo so? Neither the one nor the 
other. We have not made war on Mexico 
for this cause, though we have set up this 
preven asa pretence for hostilities. We 

ave not declared war against her at all. 
The President called on Congress “ to re- 
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cognize the existence of the war;” Con- 
ess recited in the preamble of a Supply 

ill, that war existed; and the President 
issued a proclamation, to the effect that 
Congress had so recognized the existence 
of the war. Neither has Mexico declared 
war against us. 

« T solemnly announce,” says the Pro- 
vincial President, Paredes, in a formal 
proclamation, “that 1 do not declare war 
against the United States of America, be- 
cause the august Congress of the nation, 
and not the Executive, must decide defin- 
itively upon that reparation which so 
many insults call for. But the defence of 
the Mexican territory which is invaded by 
troops of the United States, is of para- 
mount necessity, and my responsibility 
would become great if I did not command 
that the enemy’s forces should be repelled. 
I have done so.” 

War exists, then, between these two 
nations in the actnal collision and con- 
flict of their armies in the field, and 
not by the formal declaration of war 
on either side. We marched an army 
into a territory which Mexico claimed as 
her own, the possession of which she 
held, and had always held, by her people, 
her municipal authorities, and her mili- 
tary posts; she called this a hostile in- 
vasion of her soil, and forthwith under- 
took to repel it by force. This made the 
war. And what, we ask now, has this 
war, in its inception, to do with our un- 
satisfied claims on Mexico for wrongs 
and injuries done to American citizens? 
Manifestly nothing. Our army was not 
sent intatfie field to make a military de- 
monstration in behalf of these claims. 
That movement had a distinct and a very 
different object. It was territory and not 
money that the President intended to se- 
cure by it—new and further acquisitions 
of territory, above and beyond what was 
strictly acquired by the Annexation of 
Texas. Hence the war. We will not 
suffer ourselves, and, if we can helr it, 
we will not allow the people of this 
country, to be cheated into the belief that 
our Government has gone to war with 
Mexico on account of a debt of three, four 
or six millions, which she has neglected 
to pay. The Administration know well 
one that this cause has not produced 
or led to the war. We do not hesitate to 
affirm, as a matter admitting of no doubt 
or disputation, that, had every dollar of 
this debt been paid to us two years ago, 
this war would have been just as inevi- 
table, and would have taken place just as 
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certainly as it has, if the Administration 
had entertained the same designs in regard 
to the extension of our territorial limits, 
and had adopted the same measures to 
secure that object. How we wish Mex- 
ico had been both just and wise enough 
to have satisfied our claims upon her 
promptly, at any sacrifice, when she 
saw this difficulty approaching, and so 
left this modest and peace-loving Admin- 
istration of ours to pursue its designs of 
ression upon her, if it dared, stripped 
naked of every rag of defence or apology! 
She did not do this; and her failure has 
complicated the relations between the two 
countries. War has come on while this 
notable delinquency is chargeable on her ; 
and, though certainly brought on with 
little real regard to this cause, still it gives 
this advantage to this Government, that 
it marches upon her under cover of a fire 
from this battery. She should have 
spiked this artillery beforehand. As it 
is, she goes into the war—a war for other 
and distinct objects—with this admitted 
cause of complaint against her, on our 
 eaiy and with the necessity fastened upon 
er of making due reparation for this in- 
jury before she can expect to come out of 
it. The war cannot now be relinquished 
by us till this satisfaction be made or se- 
cured. Would to God she understood her 
interest well enough to make this advance 
at once, and without any further delay. 
Public opinion in this country would 
soon settle the rest of the business, by 
compelling our Government to make 
ace with her, without robbery, or any 
urther attempt at robbery. 

But not only was this war begun, with 
no other than a pretended regard to our 
unsatisfied claims as a distinct object to 
be secured by it; but there was no ne- 
cessary occasion for making this a cause 
of war—at least, at the time and in the 
manner in which warlike demonstrations 
were commenced on our part. At a former 
period, when Mexico was suffering un- 
der “ the irritating effects of her struggle 
with Texas,” and General Jackson took 
that occasion to break out in paroxysms 
of impatience and passion for the delay 
of that Government in providing for these 
claims, even he did not recommend war, 
but reprisals—and that only after another 
demand from on board one of our vessels 
of war. Congress refused to sanction 
even this measure of redress, and recom- 
mended a compliance with treaty stipula- 
tions, before resorting either to reprisals 
or war—which required a friendly de- 
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mand first to be made for redress of inju- 
nes, accompanied with proper proofs 
to verify the complaints. If the two 
countries were not at war until blows 
were struck on the Rio Grande, then the 
Treaty of 1831 was as much in force as 
ever, and a proper demand was to be 
made before a resort to war or reprisals. 
And if it be said that Mexico refused to 
receive Our Minister, sent to her for this 
and other objects, still we say, the mode 
of redress formerly proposed by General 
Jackson was open to the Government; a 
demand might have been made from on 
board One of our vessels of war, followed 
by reprisals in case of refusal, or unréa- 
sonable delay. If it be said that Mexico 
had first violated her treaty obligations to 
us by neglecting to pay her liquidated 
debt, and therefore we were no longer 
bound by any treaty stipulations with her, 
still we say, that with or without treaty, 
demand and reprisals were better than 
war, and should have been first resorted 
to, if coercive measures of any kind were 
necessary, and the real object had been 
to obtain satisfaction from Mexico for her 
debt and dues to us. But who does not 
see that the matter of these claims was 
the last and the least object which the 
Administration had in view in its military 
demonstrations towards Mexico? It was 
not for this that one fleet was gathering, 
at an early day, before Vera Cruz, and 
another was hovering around her ports on 
the Pacific, while an army was directed 
to take up a position on and over the far- 
ther boundary of Texas proper, prepara- 
tory to a march to its “ point of ultimate 
destination” on the Rio Grande. The 
Administration cannot say, with truth, 
that it was the object of these movements 
originally, to compel Mexico to settle 
these claims, or that anything of the sort 
was deemed necessary for that purpose— 
though the President and his echoes are 
continually ringing changes on these 
“wrongs and injuries,” as if they had 
really led to the war. They knew very 
well that these claims would be volunta- 
rily settled the moment that Mexico could 
be reconciled to the loss of Texas, or 
could be made to submit to that loss. 
Mexico has never, at any period, refused 
to recognize and settle these claims, 
though she has often proscrastinated and 
neglected their settlement. It is only 
just to her to say this much. Before 
friendly relatious were interrupted by this 
Texan business, and from the time of the 
Convention of 1839, we cannot charge 
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Mexico with any disposition or design to 
escape from the settlement of her just 
duestous. Witness the conventions ne- 
gotiated by Mr. Thompson. One, by 
which she gave up her right by former 
treaty to pay in depreciated paper, and 
agreed to pay in coin; and another, by 
which the remaining cases, not disposed 
of under the former commission, were 
promptly provided for. And this was 
not all. Mr. Thompson says: “I was 
anxious before I left the legation that the 
docket should be cleared, and as there 
were five cases remaining, some of them 
of long standing, I asked an interview 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
discuss and settle them. . The re- 
sult was, that all l asked was conceded 
to me, in all of them.” All this did not 
look as if Mexico, at that time, if she had 
been unjust, was resolved to be unjust 
still. There were not wanting many 
other occasions, while Mr. Thompson 
was in Mexico, when the dispositions of 
that Government, whether to oblige or dis- 
oblige and injure us, were put to the test. 
She had in her possession prisoners of 
the Santa Fé expedition, prisoners of the 
expedition to Mier, and prisoners taken 
at San Antonio, in behalf of all of whom, 
in one way and another, our Minister 
had occasion to interpose with his remon- 
strances, or his good offices and solicita- 
tions. It was never done without suc- 
cess. Soan order had been issued stopping 
the inland trade to Santa Fé, and another 
affecting seriously the goods and interests 
of “American merchants in that country, 
botli of which were rescinded, at the in- 
stance of the American Minister. So 
also the Government of Mexico, fearing 
another Texan operation, and not with- 
out good reason, had made an order for 
expelling all natives of the United States 
from California, and three adjoining De- 
partments of Mexico ; this order, too, was 
rescinded, at the cee demand of the 
Minister, who says that he did not take 
the high ground he had assumed in re- 
gard to it without “some compunctious 
visitings,” for he had already been in- 
formed, and indeed consulted, in regard 
to a plot for the formation of an Independ- 
ent Republic in that quarter, of which 
Califorma should constitute a part. 

Mr: Thompson’s Mission in Mexico 
terminated, be it remembered, in March, 
1844, just one month before Mr. Tyler’s 
Treaty for the Annexation of Texas was 
concluded ; and up to that moment, as he 
declared in his address on taking leave, 
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‘the bonds of friendship between the 
two nations had been strengthened, in- 
stead of being weakened.” He added, in 
that same address, this fact—as_ credita- 
ble to him as to the Mexican Government 
—having first adverted to one exception 
only—* I have not made a single official 
demand, or even a simple request, which 
was not granted.” All this did not look, 
certainly, as though in two short years 
from that time, we must needs be thun- 
dering with our cannon around her cities, 
to wake her up to a sense of « the wrongs 
and injuries we had so long borne,” and 
of the justice she was wantonly with- 
holding from us, No,no. It only needed 
that Mexico should have been conciliated 
in regard to Texas, to make the settle- 
ment of our claims certain and secure ; 
and this the Administration knew perfect- 
ly well. There was not a well-informed 
man inthe country who did not perfectly 
understand, that, on the event of Annex- 
ation, if nothing worse happened, at least 
our friendly relations with Mexico, and 
with them the payment of our claims, 
must be suspended for a while, and un- 
til, by counsels of conciliation, modera- 
tion and wisdom, on our part,in dealin 
with her and the whole subject, she coul 
be brought to look on Annexation with 
composure. We al] knew, that if we 
escaped war in this business, yet the 
restoration of friendly relations must ne- 
cessarily be the work of time, and would 
demand of us great circumspection, deli- 
cacy of treatment, and forbearance to- 
wards that excitable and sensitive peo- 
ple, whom, however innocently as we 
may think, we had deeply wounded. 

And now we are prepared to say, and 
we do say, with emphasis and solemnity, 
that, with such a line of conduct on our 

t towards Mexico as was due from us 
1n reference to the case and the occasion, 
war might have been and would have 
been avoided, without the sacrifice of one 
just claim or one substantial and fair in- 
terest of the United States, or of any 
American citizen. All the facts and dis- 
closures in the case testify to this conc!u- 
sion, and warrant us in taking this 
ground boldly, and without the slightest 
misgiving or doubt. Let those beware 
who have brought this needless war 
upon us, for covert objects which they 
have not dared to disclose or avow, and 
yet with pretences which are hypocriti- 
cal and false ! 

The position which we here take in 
the first place, is this ; that Mexico would 
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never have declared war against us, or 
gone to war with us, merely on account 
of the Annexation of Texas to the United 
States, with an undefined boundary be- 
tween her territory and ours. It is true, 
she threatened war, and assumed a war- 
like attitude, and if her ability had been 
equal to her will, perhaps she would have 
taken the field—and perhaps not. There 
was at first some danger of war, merely 
because there was some danger that her 
authorities might not be able to satisfy 
the boastful feelings and pride of her peo- 
ple and her army short of it. But it is 
a good while since this danger passed 
away. It is perfectly manifest that her 
successive military chiefs—Santa Ana 
—Herrera—Paredes—none of them in- 
tended to make war on account of Annex- 
ation, unless forced into it by a noisy 
popular opinion which could clamor 
about war, without having really any 
stomach for the fight; and it isa good 
while since it became apparent that such 
a war, 80 far as Mexico was concerned, 
might and would be avoided. General 
Thompson satisfied himself of this before 
he left Mexico. “They are not going 
to declare war against us—1 have never 
doubted for a moment about that.” 
** They talk as they have done for years 
about invading Texas. No such thing 
was attempted before the Annexation of 
Texas to this country; and an invasion 
now only excites a smile whenever it is 
spoken of. Not one man of sense in 
Mexico either desires or anticipates such 
a thing.” 

Tke attitude assumed by Mexico im- 
mediately after our Resolution of Annex- 
ation, made it necessary, in the opinion 
of the President, ‘as a precautionary 
measure, to order a strong squadron to 
the coasts of Mexico, and to concentrate 
an efficient military force on the Western 
Frontier of Texas.” Where the ** West- 
ern Frontier” of Texas was, or might be 
on a_ settlement of boundaries, was 
an important question, which it was not 
competent to the President to decide. But 
our army took up a position at Corpus 
Christi on or near the right bank of the 
Nueces—a river which marked the well- 
known boundary of the old province or 
department of Texas on the West. This 
was early in August of last year, and 
the avowed object of the movement was 
‘to repel any invasion of the Texan ter- 
ritory which might be attempted by the 
Mexican forces.” The President con- 
sidered the Texan territory even then, 
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which was long before Annnexation was 
consummated, and while Texas was still 
as much an independent republic as she 
ever was, as a of the territory of the 
United States, and to be defended accord- 
ingly. On this assumption, absurd, and 
mischievous as we deem it to be, he was 
right in taking proper precautions for its 
defence against a threatened invasion, if 
he believed the danger to be real, as we 
suppose he did. Admitting that it was, 
even at that period, the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to be prepared to repel any inva- 
sion of Texas by the Mexican forces, and 
to place the army near where it would 
be needed if Mexico should declare war 
against us; and admitting also that, with 
this object in view, it was proper that 
the army should have been directed to 
take up a position in the Texan territory, 
where, we ask, was the necessity that the 
very first position of our forces should 
have been taken on the farther side of 
the Nueces? Did not the President 
know that every inch of ground beyond 
the Nueces was disputed territory be- 
tween Mexico and Texas? Did he not 
know that the Resolution of Annexation 
expressly reserved the question of boun- 
dary between us possessing the Texan 
territory, and Mexico, to be settled by 
friendly negotiation, and that it was this 
very country, between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, and the whole of it, 
which formed the subject of dispute? 
Certainly he knew all this, and he knew, 
too, that, if any thing could at that time, 
the taking military possession of this dis- 
puted territory would bring on a war. It 
was not enough for him to take posses- 
sion of the undisputed soil of Texas, at 
that early day, to hold it against the day 
when Annexation should be consummat- 
ed. Events have shown that he might 
have done this with impunity. But this 
could not satisfy him. Long before any 
attempt was made, or thought of, to open 
negotiations with Mexico for the peacea- 
ble settlement of the question of bounda- 

» he orders General ‘Taylor, as soon as 

e Convention of Texas should have 
passed on the proposition of Annexation, 
to march into Texas, and he instructs him 
that the point of his «ultimate destina- 
tion” was “the Western Frontier” of 
Texas, where he would select and occupy 
a ition with his army, on or near the 
Rw Grande—the extremest limit to 
which the nominal paper title of Texas 
had ever gone. General Taylor is told 
in another dispatch, ** You will approach 


as near the boundary line—the Rio 
Grande—as prudence will dictate.” * * * 
« The President desires that your posi- 
tion, for a part of your forces at Teast, 
should be west of the River Nueces.” 
These letters :nvited General Taylor to 
push at once for the extremest limits— 
the Rio Grande—they instructed him to 
pass “ west of the River Nueces.” He 
was too old a soldier to be caught in any 
trap set for him at Washington; he 
obeyed the orders, and gave the invita- 
tion the fo-by. He took his position at 
Corpus Christi, which was “ west of the 
Nueces” because on the right bank of 
that river; and there he remained for six 
months, a hundred and fifty miles from 
the Rio del Norte, and until, havin 
finally received positive orders, he mcs | 
to the latter river. 

We affirm that Mexico would not have 
made war on the United States on ac- 
count of Annexation, nor would she 
have invaded Texas, or crossed the Rio 
Grande with an army, if the President 
had kept his forces wholly out of Texas, 
or had contented himself with the military 
occupation of Texas alone within the 
well-known limits of the ancient state or 
province of that name. Noman of sense 
can have any doubt on this point who 
understands what the position of Mexico 
has been, and what actually tran- 
spired since the measure of Annexation 
was begun. If she made no attempt to 
reconquer Texas for long years, when 
Texas stood alone, she was not likely to 
begin such an enterprise after that country 
had come into our possession. 
before Annexation, she had become satis- 
fied that her hold on Texas was gone— 
the only difficulty was in making the 
acknowledgment. She was even ready, 
and offered to do this, in the prospect of 
Annexation, if Texas would pledge her- 
self to remain independent. Indeed, it is 
known that Mexico had for some time 
cared for nothing else in regard to Texas, 
but to save the pointof honor. She was 
willing to let her escape and be quit of 
her, on this condition. A nominal re- 
union, resulting, and designed to result, 
in complete separation, would have satis- 
fied her at any time. It is true, that until 
some arrangement of the sort could be 
effected, her military chiefs deemed it 
politic to talk of re-conquest and invasion 
—but it was talk only. They became a 
little more vociferous on the event of 
Annexation—still, it was talk only. The 
Government of Herrera was well under- 
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stood to be opposed to invading Texas, 


and in favor of an amicable settlement 
with the United States. He fell—partly 
on account of this imputation ; but Pa- 
redes, who succeeded, was just as little 
disposed to undertake such a conquest as 
Herrera had been. 

And not only would there have been 
no invasion, or attempt at invasion, if 
the President had occupied only the 
fon and acknowledged soil of Texas, 

ut it is manifest that nothing of the sort 
would have occurred, notwithstanding 
that our army had crossed the Nueces and 
taken position on the west bank of that 
river, provided the President had allowed 
itto remain there. Corpus Christi, and 
a narrow strip of country on the west 
bank of the Nueces, though not a part of 
the ancient province of Texas, had 
been actually occupied by Texans, and 
verned by the laws of the Republic. 
neral Taylor had held his position 
there for six months without disturb- 
ance, and he was just as little threat- 
ened with disturbance at the end as 
at the beginning—and vastly less so. 
At first there was some apprehension, 
both in the camp and at Washing- 
ton, that Mexico might mean some- 
thing by her threats of war and invasion. 
But this apprehension soon subsided at 
both points. On the 6th of September, 
within three weeks of his arrival at 
Corpus Christi, General Taylor writes: 
« T have the honor to report, that a con- 
fidential agent dispatched, some days 
since, to Matamoras, has returned, and 
reports that no extraordinary preparation 
was going forward there; that the gar- 
rison does not seem to have been in- 
creased, and that our Consul is of opinion 
there will be no declaration of war.” 
He adds, “I must express the hope, that 
no militia force will be ordered to join 
me without my requisition for it. I am 
entirely confident that none will be re- 
red.” And on the 17th of September, 
the Secretary of State writes from 
Washington : “ Information recently re- 
ceived at this department . . . . renders 
it probable that the Mexican Government 
may now be willing to restore the diplo- 
matic relations between the two coun- 
tries.” We say confidently, that from 
the month of September down to and 
including the 13th of January, when a 
remptory order was issued to General 
aylor to move to the Rio Grande, there 
was not the least reason to apprehend, 
hor was any serious apprehension actu- 
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ally felt by the Administration at Wash- 
ington, that Mexico would declare war, 
or would attempt an invasion of Texas, 
or even cross the Rio Grande with an 
army. If it was otherwise, let it be 
shown. It cannot be shown, or pre- 
tended. For any movement of troops, or 
demonstrations of hostile purpose, the 
Administration relied for information on 
General Taylor at Corpus Christi. Not 
an expression can be found in any letter 
of his, from the month of September on- 
ward, which indicated danger, or any 
prospect of danger. On the contrary 
everything breathed of repose, quiet and 
peace. And the news of peace from 
General Taylor was confirmed to the 
Administration from other quarters. The 
Secretary of War writes to him, under 
date of October 16: “ The information 
which we have here renders it prob- 
able that no serious attempts will, at 
present, be made by Mexico to invade 
Texas—although she continues to threat- 
en incursions.” We repeat, and we 
charge, in the most solemn manner, not 
only the fact, but that the President and 
his Cabinet well knew, that so long as 
General Taylor remained, or should re- 
main, in his position at Corpus Christi— 
so long as they refrained from ne 
the army forward towards the Rio 
Grande, no war and no invasion was to 
be apprehended from Mexico. All the 
accounts show conclusively, that after 
the month of August, and up to the time 
of this fatal movement of our army from the 
Nueces, there had been no concentration 
of Mexican troops on that frontier—no 
movement of troops towards it, and no 
reparations for any such movement. 

he military correspondence shows this 
fact beyond all dispute. 

The collision of arms between us and 
Mexico resulted, without any sort of 
doubt or question, from the movement of 
our army to the Rio Grande. The pres- 
ent war is the necessary consequence of 
that movement, and is attributable to 
that cause alone. This movement was 
commenced about the first of March, and 
every active preparation for resistance 
by Mexico, was made alter that period— 
or at least after the time when the news 
of this intended movement reached her 
capital. Meja was then in command of 
a small force—not two thousand men— 
at Matamoras. Ampudia was at the 
capital, but marched to Matamoras with 
a force of two or three thousand men, 
where he arrived and assumed the com- 
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mand a fortnight after General Taylor 
had sat erty ot that city. A fort- 
night later, on the 4th of April, Arista 
arrived and assumed the command. And 
what was the attitude and position which 
these commanders assumed, under in- 
structions from their Government? Each 
in succession issued a proclamation, 
or sent a communication to General Tay- 
lor. That of Ampudia recited the explicit 
demands of his Govctiasens. They were, 
in substance, that General ‘laylor should 
forthwith break up his camp and retire 
to the Nueces, until the question of 
boundary should be settled between the 
two Governments. “If,” said he, “ you 
persist in remaining upon the soil of the 
Department of Tamaulipas, it must cer- 
tainly result that arms, and arms alone, 
must decide the question.” The answer 
of Taylor was: ‘The instructions under 
which | am acting will not permit me to 
retrograde from the position | now oc- 
cupy.” Taylor acts as he is ordered, 
and says little. He immediately ordered 
the blockade of the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, to cut off all supplies from Mata- 
moras. ‘It will,” said he, afew days 
afterwards, * compel the Mexicans either 
to withdraw their army from Matamoras, 
where it cannot be subsisted, or to as- 
sume the offensive on this side of the river.” 
He was right. On the very next day 
Captain Thornton’s command was at- 
tacked, and sixteen men killed and 
wounded; and “hostilities were now 
considered as commenced.” General 
Arista considered hostilities commenced 
before this. The Mexican army in force, 
soon after ‘‘assumed the offensive on 
this side of the river,” and the country 
is informed of the issue. 

We desire, in all this, that our readers 
should note the attitude assumed by the 
Mexican Government and the Mexican 
Commanders. The Proclamation of the 
President was: “I solemnly announce 
that I do not declare war against the 
United States.” << But the defence of the 
Mexican territory, invaded by the troops 
of the United States, is of paramount ne; 
cessity.” The Commanders called on 
General Taylor to retire to the Nueces, 
as his occupation of «the soil of Tamau- 
lipas” must lead to hostilities. And we 
advert to these things now as affording 
indubitable proof of the position we have 
been insisting on, namely—that Mexico 
had long since abandoned all idea, if she 
had ever seriously entertained it, of de- 
claring or making war on account of the 
Annexation of Texas to the United States, 
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with an undefined boundary, or of imvad- 
ing of oecupying that territory, or any 
part of it, with her forces; that if Gene- 
ral Taylor had been suffered to remain at 
Corpus Christi, no war and no collision 
would have taken place, and that hostili- 
ties and the war are to be attributed sole- 
ly to the marching of our army to the 
Rio del Norte. It was not Texas that 
Mexico undertook to invade or defend ; 
but it was the soi] of Tamaulipas invaded 
by our army, even to the banks of del 

orte, that she attempted to protect. She 
submitted, in terms express as she could 
make them, before a blow was struck, to 
our forcible occupation of Texas up to, 
and even over, the Nueces. More than 
that, pending the question of boundary 
between the two countries, she resolved 
not to submit to. 

We can think of nothing more absurd 
and silly, than a reference in a case like 
this, to the party that struck the first 
blow, as determining the question as to 
which party began the war. We have 
no hesitation whatever in saying that the 
President of the United States began this 
war. The people of this country, and 
the world, will hold him responsible for 
it. Let him justify it, if he can. We 
have said before, and on another occa- 
sion, that it was not his fault that this war 
was not begun many months earlier than 
it was. He in the first summer 
month of 1845 to point the vision of a 
brave military commander to the banks 
of the Rio del Norte. Taylor wasa war- 
rior, bred in camps, who had never any 
fault to find with his profession, ex- 
cept that in a long peace it lacked ac- 
tivity. This was the individual whom 
the President invited in repeated mes- 
sages—we cannot call them orders— 
through several successive months, to 
march to * the point of his ultimate desti- 
nation.” But Taylor waited for orders, 
and when they came he marched. And he 
had no sooner passed out of the valley of 
the Nueces, and over the unsettled region 
adjoining, than he became fully aware 
that he was in a foreign country, at the 
head of an invading army, and surround- 
ed by enemies. His situation was whol- 
ly changed. At Corpus Christi he had 
seen no enemy. Mexican traders came 
and went, and all was friendship and 

eace. Now the case was altered. 

is advance began to be met, he says, 
by armed parties of Mexicans, thrown 
out to observe his force and his move- 
ments. At the Arroyo Colorado he was 
met by a considerable force, who in- 
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formed him that they were there to dis- 
pute his e of that river, with posi- 
tive orders to fire on him if he attempted 
to cross. He crossed as in the presence 
of an enemy, with his “ batteries of 
field artillery planted so as to sweep the 
ie bank.” The Mexicans retreat- 
. Some miles before reaching Point 
Isabel, he was met by a civil deputation, 
bearing a white flag, from Matamoras. 
They brought with them a formal Pro- 
test of the Prefect of the northern district 
of Tamaulipas against his occupation of 
that country. ‘ The citizens of this dis- 
trict,” says this respectful and dignified 
document, “ in the exercise of the natu- 
ral rights of self-defence, PROTEST, 
through their organ, IN THE MOST SOL- 
EMN FORM, THAT NEITHER NOW, NOR AT 
ANY TIME, DO THEY CONSENT, OR WILL 
EVER CONSENT, TO SEPARATE THEMSELVES 
FROM THE Mexican RepvusBiic, AND 
UNITE THEMSELVES TO THE UNITED 
States or THe Nortu.”.... “ The 
inhabitants must, whatever professions 
of peace you may employ, regard you as 
openly committing hostilities.” General 
0 jg found this information strictly 
and literally true. The buildings at 
Point Isabel were fired at his approach. 
The inhabitants abandoned their homes 
and cultivated fields, and fled as he ad- 
vanced. When he reached his position 
opposite Matamoras, in his brief, soldier- 
ly way of writing, he sums up the case 
in this wise: ‘* The attitude of the Mex- 
icans is so far decidedly hostile.” He 
conducted himself accordingly. ‘On 
our side,” said he, “a battery of four 
18 pounders will be completed, and the 
guns placed in battery to-day. These 
ns bear directly upon the public square of 
atamoras, and within good range for 
demolishing the town. Their object can- 
not be mistaken by the enemy,” &c. Only 
one step was wanting to “ compel the 
Mexicans either to withdraw their army 
from Matamoras, or to assume the offen- 
sive on this side of the river ;” that step 
was to blockade the mouth of. the river 
—and it was done ! 
We are not condemning General Tay- 
lor. This war was not his, but the 
President’s. And it was no sin of igno- 
rance in the President. He knew that 
the country on the Rio Grande had never 
been occupied by Texans, or touched by 
Texans, except to be destroyed, or cap- 
tured as enemies. He knew that the in- 
habitants were Mexicans ; that the whole 
district was under the quiet and undis- 
turbed rule of the civil authorities of Mex- 
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ico, and was occupied and protected by 
her military posts. In the earliest dis- 
patches from the Department of War, 
General Taylor was advised of the exist- 
ence of these military posts and Mexican 
settlements this side the Rio Grande. 
And now let the President answer wheth - 
er he did not begin this war. He invad- 
ed, with his army, a foreign country —in 
possession of a foreign people, and under 
the rule of a foreign power. And this 
is war—this is war! It was, in every 
step of the march for the last hundred 
miles, a forced invasion, with military 
alray—a conquering march, with inhab- 
itants fleeing, and military parties retreat- 
ing before it. And this is war! It was 
an invasion of a foreign country to the 
distance of one hundred miles beyond 
where the United States, or the Republic 
of Texas, had ever exercised or pretended 
to exercise jurisdiction ; and the invasion 
did not stop till, at that distance from any 
territory which we ever had the slightest 
pretence to call our own, a powerful bat- 
tery was planted to “ bear directly on 
the public square” of a — city, 
“within good range for demolishing the 
town!” If this is not war, will the 
President tell us, in the name of all 
the martial gods at once, what war 
is? 

We think that no reader who has fol- 
lowed us thus far can doubt that the 
President of the United States is alone re- 
— for the war with Mexico—that 

at war is to be attributed solely to the 
march of our army, under his orders, 
from the Nueces to the Rio Grande—that 
that march itself was a hostile invasion 
and the commencement of hostile opera- 
tions. There is not a nation in Christen- 
dom, or in the world, having the ability 
and the courage, that would not have re- 
sisted such an invasion, under the like 
circumstances. It remains to inquire 
what justification or apology the Presi- 
dent offers, or can offer, for making this 
war. Wecan do but small justice to 
this part of our subject in the brief space 
that is left to us for this article. 

Let us not, in this inquiry, be diverted 
from the true point in the case. This 
war, as we have seen, was begun by the 
act of the President, in moving the army 
from Corpus Christi on the west bank of 
the Nueces, and sending it to take pos- 
session of the country on the east bank 
of the Rio Grande del Norte. The ques- 
tion is, what sufficient reasons existed to 
justify this act? The President makes 
the most of his own case, in his message 
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to Congress of the 14th of May. We 
feel bound to give him the benefit of his 
defence just as he has presented it. Here 
it is: 

** This force (the army) was concentrat- 
ed at Corpus Christi, and remained there 
until after I had received such information 
from Mexico as rendered it probable, if not 
certain, that the Mexican Government 
would refuse to receive our Envoy. 

“ Meantime, Texas, by the final action 
of our Congress, had become an integral 
part of our Union. The Congress of Tex- 
as, by its act of December 19th, 1836, had 
declared the Rio del Norte to be the boun- 
dary of that Republic. Its jurisdiction had 
been extended and exercised beyond the 
Nueces. 

**The country between that river and 
Del Norte had been represented in the 
Congress and in the Convention of Texas, 
had thus taken part in the act of Annex- 
ation itself, and is now included within one 
of our Congressional Districts. Our own 
Congress had, moreover, with great una- 
nimity, by the act approved December 
3ist, 1845, recognized the country beyond 
the Nueces as a part of our territory by in- 
cluding it within our own revenue system ; 
and a revenue officer, to reside within that 
District, has been appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

** It became, therefore, of urgent neces- 
sity to provide for the defence of that 
portion of our country. Accordingly on 
the 13th of January last instructions were 
issued to the General in command of these 
troops to occupy the left bank of the Del 
Norte. This river—which is the south- 
western boundary of the State of Texas— 
is an exposed frontier. From this quarter 
invasion was threatened; upon it and in 

its immediate vicinity, in the judgment of 
high military experience, are the proper 
stations for the protecting forces of the 
Government. 

** In addition to this important consider- 
ation, several others occurred to induce 
this movement. Among these are the 
facilities afforded by the ports at Brazos 
Santiago and the mouth of the Del Norte 
for the reception of supplies by sea, the 
stronger om more healthful military po- 
sitions, the convenience for obtaining a 
ready and more abundant supply of pro- 
Visions, water, fuel and forage, and the 
advantages which are afforded by the Del 
Norte in forwarding supplies to such posts 
as may be established in the interior and 
upon the Indian frontier.” 


We will see what this defence amounts 
to. The army had lain quietly for seve- 
ral months at Corpus Christi, disturbing 
nobody, and nobody disturbing it. On 
the 13th of January it became, in the 
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opinion of the President, “of urgent ne+ 
cessity” to provide for the defence of that 
rticular section of country which lies 
in the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
Why? What new exigency had arisen 
to demand now, and not before, the spe- 
cial defence of * that portion” of country ? 
The President answers: ‘ Meantime, 
Texas, by the fina] action of our Con- 
tess, had become an integral part of our 
nion,” and the country « between the 
Nueces and Del Norte” was a part of 
Texas ; and hence “ the urgent necessity 
to provide for the defence of that portion 
of our country,” on the 13th of January. 
But, Mr. President, allow us respectfully 
to remind you, that if the Rio Grande was 
the south-western boundary of Texas, it 
did not become so on or near the 13th of 
January, 1846, or at or about the time 
when Texas, by the final action of our 
Congress, became an integral part of our 
Union. You, yourself, date that boundary 
from the 19th of December, 1836; and 
besides this, your army had actually oc- 
cupied the Texan country —yes, and “ be- 
ond the Nueces”—{for several months be- 
ore your order of the 13th of January, 
and before Texas, by your present con- 
fession, had become an integral part of 
our Union, by the final action of our Con- 
gress. Several months before that order, 
you assumed, in derogation of the Con- 
stitution, and to the great scandal of your 
country, that Texas, by the action of the 
Congress, or Convention, of that repub- 
lic, became an integral portion of our 
Union, and you ordered an army to march 
there, to occupy and defend it, as such. 
For months beiore Texas became a State 
of this Union—while she was still an in- 
dependent republic, governed in all things 
by her own republican authorities—your 
«Army of Occupation,” by your order, 
was encamped and entrenched in that 
country, to defend it as an integral por- 
tion of our Union. And if the Rio Grande 
was the boundary of Texas in January, 
1846, it was not less the boundary of 
Texas in July, 1845; and we do not yet 
see, therefore, how your obligations, on 
your own principles, became so much 
more “ urgent” to provide for the defence 
of that portion of Texas beyond the 
Nueces, in January, than it had been 
in July. 

Certainly, the President seemed to en- 
tertain no doubt from the beginning that, 
as soon as Texas herself had acted on the 
question of Annexation, it became his duty 
to protect and defend that country, and 
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the whole of it, up to its extremest limits; 
and as little doubt did he seem to enter- 
tain, as long ago as the 15th of June, that 
the Rio Grande constituted its western 
boundary. Gen. Taylor was then so in- 
structed. Under instructions, he took up 
a position in Texas, “ beyond the Nue- 
ces,” and this occupation was designed 
expressly for the protection and defence 
of Texas—not of Texas on this side of 
that river only, but of Texas wherever 
Texas was, and wherever Texans were. 
By orders of the 13th of July, he was to 
protectand defend “ the territory of Texas, 
to the extent that it has been occupied by 
the people of Texas.” «The Rio Grande 
is claimed to be the boundary between the 
two countries, and up to this boundary 
you are to extend your protection—only 
excepting any posts on the eastern side 
thereof, which are in the actual occupancy 
of Mexican forces, or Mexican settle- 
ments over which the Republic of Texas 
did not exercise jurisdiction at the period 
of Annexation, or shortly before that 
event.” Such were then the General’s 
orders; and under them, and to fulfil 
them to the letter, he selected and main- 
tained his position on the west bank of 
the Nueces. What we want to know is: 
what had happened, on or about the 13th 
of January, to create such an “ urgent 
necessity” for directing his position to be 
changed from the Nueces to the Rio 
Grande? and that change to be made, too, 
wholly regardless of any Mexican posts 
or Mexican settlements on this side of 
that river! Up to that time the ** Army 
of Occupation,” in its position at Corpus 
Christi, had served abundantly to protect 
Texas, and the whole of it, to the extent 
that it had been occupied by the people 
of Texas, and strictly in accordance with 
the orders of the 15th of June, and the 
30th of July. No war had been declared, 
and Texas had not been invaded ;° and all 
tr gpm that it would be was past. 

o such apprehension was sincerely felt 
either in the camp or in the cabinet. We 
have furnished the proof of this significant 
fact already. We ask again then: where- 
fore the orders of the 13th of January? 
What were the grounds of that “ urgent 
necessity” which then arose to provide 
especially for the better defence of * that 
portion” of country which lies beyond 
the Nueces? Certainly, the President 
does not account for it, by declaring that 
‘«* meantime Texas, by the final action of 
our Congress, had become an integral part 
of our Union,”—nor by declaring, as if it 
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were a new idea to him, that Texas had 
its western boundary on the Rio Grande— 
nor yet by talking of that boundary as 
“an exposed frontier,” proper and con- 
venient to be occupied by the protecting 
forces of the Government. On the 23d of 
Aug.,a dispatch was written from Wash- 
ington to inform Genera) Taylor that 
the Administration then had “ reason to 
believe that Mexico was making efforts 
to assemble a large army on the frontier 
of Texas ;” and he was instructed that, 
“should Mexico assemble a large body 
of troops on the Rio Grande, and ercss it 
with a considerable force, such a move- 
ment must be regarded as an invasion of 
the United States, and the commencement 
of hostilities.” And yet he was told in 
the same dispatch, that they “had no 
more explicit instructions to give him in 
regard to his movements than had been 
already forwarded.” At that time, even 
a danger felt to be imminent could not 
draw from the President a positive order 
to move the army to the Rio Grande; 
what, in the name of wonder, was it that 
made that order of such “ urgent neces- 
sity” on the 13th of January ? 

ut we have not forgotten that the 
President had then,as he states, “ received 
such information from Mexico as rendered 
it probable, if not certain, that the Mexi- 
can Government would refuse to receive 
our Envoy.” If the President really offers 
this as a reason for moving the army to 
the Rio Grande, then it must have been 
on one of two grounds: either that he 
intended to consider the rejection of Mr. 
Slidell as cause of war, or to make it, if 
he could, the occasion of war, with Mexi- 
co, on the part of the United States, and 
to lead the way to the commencement of 
hostilities accordingly ; or, he apprebend- 
ed that Mexico would follow up that act 
by herself making war on us, or invading 

exas, 

Now we are prepared to say, and main- 
tain, that the President had not the slight- 
est reason to believe—nor do we suppose 
he did betieve, or would so pretend—that 
Mexico was about to commence hostili- 
ties because she had rejected, or would 
reject our Minister. The subject of this 
mission, and the temper and manner in 
which it was conducted, ought to receive 
a full exposition in this connection. But 
we cannot now enter into it. We think 
if the object really was to conciliate the 
Mexican Government in the matter of An- 
nexation—the point of offence to Mexi- 
co— nothing would have been more un- 
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happy than the course adopted and per- 
sisted in. And the Government should 
have known that such conciliation was 
the way both to peace, and to the secur- 
ing of our just rights and interests at the 
hands of Mexico. But let this pass. 
Mexico refused to receive Mr. Slidell in 
the ordinary form as a Minister, resident 
near that Government, until he, or some- 
body else, had first been received as a 
Commissioner, to make terms with her in 
regard to Annexation. Such a Commis- 
sioner she professed herself willing to re- 
ceive. Mr. Slidell insisted that she had 
promised to receive a Minister, with full 
powers. This she denied; and he was 
rejected. Now, the very grounds on 
which she put this rejection—however 
absurd, and however false—show con- 
clusively that she did not mean war by 
this rejection. She meant to run the 
hazard of a war begun by us for such a 
cause; but the manner of the rejection 
precluded the idea of its being taken as a 
declaration of war on her part, or as lead- 
ing necessarily to such a declaration, or 
to any acts of hostility. We are per- 
fectly safe in saying, that the President 
did not so regard it—by anticipation or 
otherwise. 


in the crisis, that the voice of the Ameri- 
can le shall be wnanimous in favor of 
redressing the wrongs of our much-in- 
jured and long-suffering claimants.” In 
other words, this affair was to be so con- 
ducted, that the hearts of the American 
people might be « prepared for war.” Fi- 
nally, Mr. Buchanan says: “In the 
mean time, the President, n anticipation 
of the final refusal of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to recerve you, has ordered the 
Army of Texas to advance and take po- 
sition on the left bank of the Rio Grande ; 
and has directed that a strong fleet shall 
be immediately assembled in the Gulf of 
Mexico. He will thus be prepared to act 
with vigor and promptitude the moment 
that Congress shall give him the authority.” 

What becomes now, we ask in view 
of this explicit declaration, of the pre- 
tence set up by the President, that his 
order of the 13th of January, for the 
movement of the army from the Nueces 
to the Rio Grande, was prompted by some 
new and urgent necessity, “to provide 
for the defence of that portion of our coun- 
try!” Who does not now see that that 
order originated in another and a very 
different design? The rejection of Mr. 
Slidell was to be the signal for war—the 


The other alternative then remains, ostensible ground of which should be the 


namely: that be intended to consider, and 
so far as depended on him, to make, the 
rejection of Mr. Slidell, taken in con- 
nection with the unsatisfactory state of 
our relations with Mexico, cause of war, 


unsatisfied claims of our citizens on the 
justice of Mexico. There were real ob- 
iects which were not disclosed. The 

earts of our people were to be prepated 
for the war. Con was to be ap- 





or rather the occasion of war with that pealed to for its authority, but not—as 
power ; and that he directed the move- events have demonstrated—until a hos- 
ment of our army to the Rio Grande, by tile incursion and military demonstra- 
his order of the 13th of January, as a_ tions, under Executive direction, carried 
hostile operation, or at least as calculated, through Mexican settlements and Mexi- 
in its very nature, and by its necessary can military posts up to the gates of a 
effects and results, to leave no alter- Mexican city, more than one hundred 
native but war to either Government. miles beyond the remotest dwelling of 
We believe this to have been the exact any Texan citizen, and the remotest lim- 
state of the case. Indeed the proof that its of Texan authority and jurisdiction, 
it was so is at hand, and is incontrovert- had made the war inevitable, and left 
ible. Congress no alternative but to adopt and 

On the 20th of January Mr. Buchanan prosecute it. The President knew as 
addresses a dispatch to Mr. Slidell, writ- well as we could tell him, that the Rio 
ten after information had been received del Norte was the nominal boundary of 
of the * probable” rejection of the Min- Texas only; that Texas could not make 
ister. In this dis the pu of .it her boundary by her declaration mere- 
the President is fully disclosed. He tells ly; that the country on the east bank of 
Mr. Slidell, in ease of his final rejection, river for fifteen hundred miles, con- 
that * nothing will then remain for this stituting parts of four provinces or de- 
Government, but to take the redress of partments of Mexico, with several cities 
the wrongs of its citizens into its own —Santa Fé among the number—was in- 
hands.” ‘The desire of the President habited exclusively by Mexicans, and’ 
is, that you [Mr. Slidell} should conduct was, as it had been continually, exclu~ 
yourself with such wisdom and firmness sively under Mexican jurisdiction ; that 
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the question of boundary, expressly re- 
served in the Act of Annexation, related 
solely to the country beyond the Nueces 
and in the direction of the Rio Grande— 
a question which it was one professed 
object of the Mission of Mr. Slidell, in- 
stituted by the President himself, to ad- 
just with Mexico; that the jurisdiction 
of Texas, though exercised “ beyond the 
Nueces,” never extended to or near the 
Rio Grande; that though the country 
“« between” these two rivers had been 
represented in the Congress and Conven- 
tion of Texas, and is now included with- 
in one of our Congressional districts, and 
within our revenue system, yet that nei- 
ther Texan authority, nor the authority 
of the United States, had ever approached 
within a hundred miles of the Rio Grande, 
until our power was carried there by the 
hostile march of an invading army. All 
this the President knew; and we believe 
he acted with a full understanding—or 
at least a confident expectation—ot the 
consequences that have resulted, when 
he issued his order for the march of that 
army. The war is his, and he made it. 

But we must bring this article to a 
close. It is manifest to us that the object 
which the President has all along pro- 
posed to himself to secure, out of our dif- 
ficulties with Mexico, has been the ac- 
quisition of territory. Fifteen hundred 
miles of territory, from the mouth to the 
highest sources of the Rio Grande, on the 
left bank of that river, including several 
towns and cities, and sixty thousand 
Mexicans, with several of the richest 
mines in all Mexico—so much, at least, 

‘was to be secured. And if Upper Cali- 
fornia, with Monterey, and the fine har- 
bor of San Francisco, could be clutched 
at the same time, no doubt the President 
has thought that his administration would 
be signalized as among the most glorious 
in the annals of the aggrandized republic. 
He has calculated largely on the supreme 
affection which he thinks animates the 
American people for their neighbor’s pos- 
sessions—or what he supposes to be the 
covetous desires, the rapacity, and the 
ambition of the « Model Republic.” Wit- 
ness the absurd and false claim set up to 
the whole of Oregon—as high as fifty- 
four, forty—and his readiness to involve 
us in war with England, to back this pre- 
tension. 

The President must allow us to do him 
the justice to say, that he has been more 
consistent with himself from the begin- 
ning of this Mexican business, than he 
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has been willing should publicly appear. 
As soon as he was fairly settled in his 
seat, his policy was fixed. Texas proper 
was secured already, and without his aid. 
He must have more than ever belonged 
to Texas. There was the fine country of 
the Rio Grande—that he would have at 
all hazards; and his appetite was sharp 
for California also. Mexico owed our 
citizens some millions, and she was un- 
wise enough to sulk about Annexation, 
and yet leave these debts unpaid. Here 
was a capital chance for a blow, and a 
speculation. He could get her lands in 
consideration of the debts, and make war 
upon her, if need be, to secure them, and 
still throw the fault of the war on her. 
He could make her bear all and every- 
thing—the loss of Texas—the loss of as 
much more territory as we could grasp— 
and the blame and the cost of the war. 
The new territory acquired would pay for 
all, and the country would sing pans to 
the President, and compel him to serve 
them for another term. Mexico was 
poor, distracted, in anarchy, and almost in 
ruins—what could she do to stay the hand 
of our power, to impede the march of our 
greatness? We were Anglo-Saxon Ame- 
ricans; it Was our “ destiny” to possess 
and to rule this continent—we were 
bound to do it! We were a chosen peo- 
ple, and this was our allotted inheritance, 
and we must drive out all other nations 
before us! 

The President was ready to bring on 
this war with Mexico in June, a year ago. 
Everything was said and done to seduce 
General Taylor, even then, to prepare for 
his march, and not to stop short of the 
Rio Grande. At first some degree of cau- 
tion was employed. He was to defend 
Texas, as far as wherever Texans had ex- 
tended their possessions ; and he was to 
approach as near the Rio Grande as pru- 
dence would allow. But he was not to 
disturb any Mexican posts or Mexican 
settlements. Shortly after this, he was 
told, if a Mexican force should cross the 
Rio Grande, or attempt to cross it, this 
would be war; and Texas must be de- 
fended—an object which he would then 
but secure by himself crossing the river 
and taking and holding possession of Ma- 
tamoras and * other places ” in the coun- 
try. No more cautions now about Mex- 
ican posts and settlements this side of the 
Great River. Finally, he was told, with the 
Rio Grande again distinctly set before him : 
«« You need not wait for directions from 
Washington, to carry out what you :nay. 
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deem proper to be done.” This was said to 

General Taylor, after the President had 

become satisfied that “no serious attempt 

would be made by Mexico to invade 

Texas.” Still the wily soldier held back. 

Mexico would not invade Texas, and 

Taylor would not invade Mexico, What 
was to be done? Says the President, 
‘* After our army and navy had remained 
on the frontier and coasts of Mexico for 
many weeks, without any hostile move- 
ment on her part, I deemed it important 
to put an end, if possible, to this state of 
things.” Then the mission to Mexico 
was undertaken. It was undertaken in 
order ‘to an end to this state of 
things.” The President was impatient 
that Mexico would commence ho hostile 
movement on her part, That mission 
came to an unhappy conclusion, and still 
without any prospect of a “ hostile move- 
ment” on the part of Mexico. And then 
it was, and finally, “to put an end to this 
state of things,” that the peremptory or- 
der was given for the march of our army 
to the Rio Grande. Hence the war !— 
and he who runs may read how it was 
begun, and for what objects it was under- 
taken. 

We had intended, in conclusion, to re- 
cur to the plans of the Administration for 
prosecuting this war, in connection with 
the objects manifestly proposed to be se- 
cured by it. And we had intended, also, 
to note some of the more glaring instances 
where the Constitution has been, and is, 
wantonly trampled upon in this business. 
But we muststop. Hardly has the Pres- 
ident deemed it necessary to pay evena 
decent and cold respect to the remains of 
that once venerated instrument, In every 
step of his progress—in sending an army 
into Texas, and in authorizing a call for 
militia from that country, while it was 
still a foreign and independent republic— 
in directing the invasion of the proper 

soil of Mexico, covered with Mexican 
posts and settlements—-in beginning a 
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war with Mexico on his sole authority, 
even though Congress was then present 
at Washington—and finally, now, in un- 
dertaking the conquest of Mexico, even, 
if need be, to the gates of the Imperial 
City, with an army to be composed of 
militia, to the amount of five-sixths of its 
numbers, when his utmost authority, un- 
der the Constitution, is to employ militia 
‘to repel invasions”—in all these ty 
and in others which might be named, he 
manifests a reckiess disregard of Consti- 
tutional restraints, and of his own sol- 
emn oath, in which he leaves far behind 
him, in the career of daring experiment 
and political gambling, the worst and 
boldest of his predecessors. God hel 
the country, while he remains at the head 
of it! 

We have intimated, in the commence- 
ment of this article, what we thought the 
Administration ought to do—the initiative 
steps it ought immediately to take—to 
restore peaceful relations with Mexico. 
But we confess we have little to hope 
from the Administration—except in the 
difficulties which will certainly environ 
every step of its further progress in its 
comeee career of conquest. Possibly 

exico, having done what she could, 
may soon succumb to our power. But 
beyond this, our hopes of peace rest 
mainly on the interested interposition of 
other Powers—of England or France, or 
both—with their friendly offices, to me- 
diate between us and Mexico. Without 
such mediation, if prayers of ours could be 
heard in such high quarters, we would 
pray the Administration, for the honor of 
the country, for humanity’s sake, to make 

with Mexico. e pray God to 
put thoughts of peace into their hearts— 
peace with justice and honor—peace 
without conquest, or the wanton desire 
of spoiling the enemy of his goods, his 
possessions and his heritage. atte 
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Tury talk of homes amid the wild, 
And fancy decks them forth 


WE LOVE. 


T. BACON, 


With every charm that ever smiled 
To beautify the earth ; 

Yet sure I am the purest flame 
E’er human heart did move, 

Is that sweet light that burneth bright 


In happy hearts we love, . 
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The sailor sails upon the sea, 
His heart, his home is there ; 
The spirit’s veriest witchery 
Comes in that spot and air; 
He proud will roam and dare the foam 
And all its wonders prove, 
Yet sure we are no rest is there 
Like that in hearts we love. 


And one will find his home in fame, 
Another in his gain, 

And some despise a glorious name 
And riot in the mean ; 

With different mind they each will find 
A joy, a thing to move; 

And such it is, but not the bliss 
That lives in hearts we love, 


And some have thought the martyr’s crown, 
So full of glories bright, 
Had joys, from its fire circlet won, 
To thrill with wild delight ; 
Such will receive—such crown will give 
A joy like that above, 
Yet nothing sure than bliss more pure 
That burns in hearts we love. 


Others have thought the poet’s fire 
Unearthly pleasure has, 

And light there is around his lyre ° 
That doth in Heaven blaze ; 

He strikes the string, his numbers ring, 
Rapt is his soul above, 

And yet his bliss is not like this 
Found in the hearts we love. 


When morning comes, we go abroad 
Upon the vernal earth, 

And feel the very breath of God 
Is in its shouting mirth ; 

The heart’s not still, with wildest thrill 
Its living pulses move, 

Yet comes there not with all this thought 
The bliss of hearts we love. 


The warrior dares the angry path 
Where death-doomed surges swell, 
The madness of its awful wrath 
He seeks— it pleases well ; 
Yet go to him when stars burn dim 
Over those life late did move, 
Ask if his pleasure has that large measure 
Poured from the hearts we love. 


Then give me one in which my own 
Shall ever center’d be, 

And | will spurn the monarch’s throne— ° 
The richer man than he ; 

There’s not o’er all this earthiy ball 
One joy like this to move— 

A happy heart that dwells apart, 
And lives in our own love. 
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LEIGH 


HUNT. 


A SKETCH. 


** We are fond of talking of those who have given us pleasure, not that we have any- 
thing important to say, but because the subject is pleasing.”—Goxipsmitu’s Lire oF 


PARNELL. 


*«Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined, 
A knowledge both of books and human kind.”—Popre. 


‘Je parle au papier comme je parle au premier que je rencontre.”—MonTAIGNE, 


Chap. 1, Liv. 3d. 


Hunr’s temperament and genius have 
been strongly marked by the decided 
characters of his parents. His father was 
a West Indian,a descendant of a long 
line of clergymen, and was educated at 
Philadelphia, where, when difficulties 
broke out between England and America, 
he sided zealously with the mother coun- 
try, and became obnoxious to the citi- 
zens, who seized him with the intention 
of giving him a coat of tar and feathers ; 
but while proceeding on their way to ac- 
complish their design, their prisoner was 
struck on the h so violently by a 
stone, that he fell senseless, and his eye- 
sight was so much impaired by the blow, 
that he ever after was compelled to wear 

lasses. He now thought it best to 
eave for England, and on his arrival in 
London he was strenously advised to go 
on the stage by some actors who had 
heard him recite, but instead of this he 
went into the church. When he spoke 
his farewell oration on leaving College, 
two young ladies fell in love with him, 
one of whom he afterwards married. 
He is described as being fair and hand- 
some, with delicate features, a small 
aquiline nose and blue eyes. To a 
eful address he joined a remarkably 
ne voice, which he modulated with 
great effect. It was by reading that he 
completed the conquest of his wife’s 
heart, a graceful and noble method of 
courtship. He was ordained by the cele- 
brated Lowth, then Bishop of London, 
and ina short time became so popular 
that the Bishop sent for him and remon- 
strated against his preaching so — 
charity sermons. His delivery was ad- 
mirable, and one day Thomas Sheridan 
came up to him in the vestry and com- 
limented him on having profited so well 
rom his treatise on reading the Li ; 
Fancy the astonishment of Sheri 
VOL. IV.—NO. I. 2 


when quietly informed by the parson 
that he had never seen it. Crowds of 
carriages were to be seen at the door of 
the church, and one of his congregation 
had an engraving made of him, and a 
lady of the name of Cooling left him by 
her will £500, as a return for the gratifi- 
cation his sermons had afforded her. 
Unfortunately his polished manners and 
accomplished mind, joined with a strong 
inclination and keen relish for the festive 
enjoyments of society, too often brought 
him to the tables of the gay and the wit- 
ty. He was blessed with various and 

liant powers. He told a story capital- 
y,» had seen much of life, which gave 
a shrewdness and point to his conversa- 
tion. Here he was in his element. Bet- 
ter for him if he had remained in Barba- 
does; there he could unreproved have 
quoted Horace, enjoyed “the pleasant 
labyrinths of ever fresh discourse,” and 
quaffed his wine. There is much matter 
of fact in the nature of John Bull, and 
in his island, «« where merchants most do 
congregate,” the gay dashing divine was 
incomprehensible to the shopkeepers, 
bn knew not ee what head to class 

im, especially as he was poor. With 
ten thousand a year, he could have led 
an same life unreproached and even ad- 
mired. 


** But let a man of parts be wrong, 

’Tis triumph to the leaden throng. 
The fools shall cackle out reproof, 
The very ass shall raise his hoof; 

And he who holds in his possession, 
The single virtue of discretion, 

Who knows no overflow of spir't, 
Whose want of passion is his merit, 
Whom wit and taste and judgment flies, 
Shall shake his noddle and seem wise.” 


He became careless and inattentive to 
his profession, ‘society became his glit- 
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The sailor sails upon the sea, 
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Yet sure we are no rest is there 
Like that in hearts we love. 


And one will find his home in fame, 
Another in his gain, 

And some despise a glorious name 
And riot in the mean ; 

With different mind they each will find 
A joy, a thing to move ; 

And such it is, but not the bliss 
That lives in hearts we love, 


And some have thought the martyr’s crown, 
So full of glories bright, 
Had joys, from its fire circlet won, 
To thrill with wild delight ; 
Such will receive—such crown will give 
A joy like that above, 
Yet nothing sure than bliss more pure 
That burns in hearts we love. 


Others have thought the poet’s fire 
Unearthly pleasure has, 

And light there is around his lyre ° 
That doth in Heaven blaze ; 

He strikes the string, his numbers ring, 
Rapt is his soul above, 

And yet his bliss is not like this 
Found in the hearts we love. 


When morning comes, we go abroad 
Upon the vernal earth, 

And feel the very breath of God 
Is in its shouting mirth ; 

The heart’s not still, with wildest thrill 
Its living pulses move, 

Yet comes there not with all this thought 
The bliss of hearts we love. 


The warrior dares the angry path 
Where death-doomed surges swell, 
The madness of its awful wrath 
He seeks—it pleases well ; 
Yet go to him when stars burn dim 
Over those life late did move, 
Ask if his pleasure has that large measure 
Poured from the hearts we love. 


Then give me one in which my own 
Shall ever center’d be, 

And I will spurn the monarch’s throne— ° 
The richer man than he ; 

There’s not o’er all this earthly ball 
One joy like this to move— 
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LEIGH 


HUNT. 


A SKETCH, 


‘* We are fond of talking of those who have given us pleasure, not that we have any- 
thing important to say, but because the subject is pleasing.”—Go.psmiru’s Lire or 


PARNELL. 


*«Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined, 
A knowledge both of books and human kind.”—Pore. 


“Je parle au papier comme je parle au premier que je rencontre.” —MonTAIGNE, 


Chap. 1, Liv. 3d. 


Hunt’s temperament and genius have 
been strongly marked “" the decided 
characters at his parents. His father was 
a West Indian, a descendant of a long 
line of clergymen, and was educated at 
Philadelphia, where, when difficulties 
broke out between England and America, 
he sided zealously with the mother coun- 
try, and became obnoxious to the citi- 
zens, who seized him with the intention 
of giving him a coat of tar and feathers ; 
but while proceeding on their way to ac- 
complish their design, their prisoner was 
struck on the head so violently by a 
stone, that he fell senseless, and his eye- 
sight was so much impaired by the blow, 
that he ever after was compelled to wear 

lasses. He now thought it best to 
eave for England, and on his arrival in 
London he was strenously advised to go 
on the stage by some actors who had 
heard him recite, but instead of this he 
went into the church. When he oo 
his farewell oration on leaving College, 
two young ladies fell in love with him, 
one of whom he afterwards married. 
He is described as being fair and hand- 
some, with delicate features, a small 
aguiline nose and blue eyes. To a 
raceful address he joined a pean’ 
fne voice, which he modulated wi 
great effect. It was by reading that he 
completed the conquest of his wife’s 
heart, a graceful and noble method of 
courtship. He was ordained by the cele- 
brated Louth, then Bishop of London, 
and in a short time became so popular 
that the Bishop sent for him and remon- 
strated against his preaching so — 
rae sermons. His delivery was ad- 
mirable, and one day Thomas Sheridan 
came up to him in the vestry and com- 
limented him on having profited so well 
rom his treatise on ing the Li A 


Fancy the astonishment of Sheri 
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when quietly informed by the parson 
that he had never seen it. Crowds of 
carriages were to be seen at the door of 
the church, and one of his congregation 
had an engraving made of him, and a 
lady of the name of Cooling left him by 
her will £500, as a return for the gratifi- 
cation his sermons had afforded her. 
Unfortunately his polished manners and 
accomplished mind, joined with a strong 
inclination and keen relish for the festive 
enjoyments of society, too often brought 
him to the tables of the gay and the wit- 
ty. He was blessed with various and 

liant powers. He told a story capital- 
y» had seen much of life, which gave 
a shrewdness and point to his conversa- 
tion. Here he was in his element. Bet- 
ter for him if he had remained in Barba- 
does; there he could unreproved heve 
quoted Horace, enjoyed “the pleasant 
labyrinths of ever fresh discourse,” and 
quafied his wine. There is much matter 
of fact in the nature of John Bull, and 
in his island, * where merchants most do 
congregate,” the gay dashing divine was 
incomprehensible to the shopkeepers, 
who knew not under what head to class 
him, especially as he was poor. With 
ten thousand a year, he could have led 
mon same life unreproached and even ad- 
mired. 


** But let a man of parts be wrong, 

*Tis triumph to the leaden throng. 
The fools shall cackle out reproof, 
The very ass shall raise his hoof ; 

And he who holds in his possession, 
The single virtue of discretion, 

Who knows no overflow of spirit, 
Whose want of passion is his merit, 
Whom wit and taste and judgment flies, 
Shall shake his noddle and seem wise.” 


He became careless and inattentive to 
his profession, “ society became his glit- 
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tering bride, and airy hopes his children.” 
He was appointed by the Duke of Chan- 
dos tutor to his son; but his character 
was like Henry Fielding’s, as described 
by Lady Montague; give him his leg of 
mutton and bottle of wine, and in the 
very thick of calamity he would tive 
happily for the time being. Embarrass- 
ments arising from ro ay security for 
others pressed heavily on him; he lost 
his good name, which made him poor 
indeed, and finally became the inmate of 
a jail: and the first room his gifted son, 
Leigh Hunt, had any recollection of was 
a prison. His habits had now become 
inveterate, and the promises of amend- 
ment made to his wife seemed to produce 
no good fruit. To the very last he had 
a — fondness for sermons, and he 
daily read the Scriptures ;—there was no 
hypocrisy in this for it was to him the 
book of books. These many trials of 
life must have fallen severely on Mrs 
Hunt's affectionate heart, but even she 
had glimpses of sunshine, when the lit- 
tle room having been put in order, the 
fire brightened up, and coffee placed on 
the table, her husband with his fine voice 
and unequivocal enjoyment, would read 
some sermon of Saurin or Barrows. 
This to her was the height of enjoyment; 
she had but two accomplishments, but 
these two were the best of all, a love of 
nature and of books. Nevertheless this 
man, With all his imprudence and unfit- 
ness for the duties of life, was humane, 
full of candor, free spoken, liberal to the 
virtues and weaknesses of his fellow- 
men. The mother was most exemplary 
in all the duties of life, and labored anx- 
iously to keep the family comfortable and 
together— 

** Stealing when daylight’s common tasks 

were done 
An hour for mother’s work, and singing 


ow 
While her tried husband and her children 
slept.” 


Leigh Hunt says he can never forget 
her looks when she used to come to the 
school where he was, to see him, “ with 
that wear hang of the head and melan- 
choly smile.” Suffering had softened her 
heart to the miseries of her race, and it is 
related of her, which ought to embalm 
her in the memories of all, that on a se- 
vere winter’s day she was accosted in the 
street by a woman, feeble and il) clad, 
who asked for charity. Mrs. Hunt with 
tears in her eyes beckoned her up a 
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gateway, and taking off her flannel petti- 
coat gave it to her. It is supposed that 
a cold which ensued fixed the rheumatism 
on her for life. Was not that an angelic 
act, gentle reader, and do you not feel a 
moisture in your eye and a pressure 
about your heart? In her decay her 
reat pleasure was to lie on a sofa, and 
ook at the setting sun which she likened 
to the door of heaven, and fancied that 
her lost children were there waiting for 
her. Both she and her husband had be- 
come Unitarians and republicans. To 
Leigh Hunt has descended with increase 
his parents’ virtues. Some of his earliest 
writing is to be found in the “« News,” 
published in London in 1805. He was 
the dramatic critic for that paper, and es- 
tablished an entire new system of criti- 
cism. Before this period nothing could 
be more meagre and unsatisfactory than 
theatrical notices. The audience were 
generally more observed and commented 
on than the performers, especially if 
there were a number of lords and ladies 
gracing the boxes. Hunt commenced 
with the resolution to become acquainted 
with no actor or actress, so that he might 
be untrammeled, and that personal 
friendships might not interfere to warp 
his judgment. He was filled with the 
hope of exciting a laudable ambition in 
the actors, who had hitherto been, for 
the most part,a mere mark for scandal or 
ill-jadged praise. His acquaintance with 
plays was considerable, and he joined 
with this a fondness for theatrical amuse- 
ments. His remarks are excellent and 
well written, and the evanescent and 
fragile beauties of fine acting are dwelt 
upon witha delicate tact. “Iris had 
dipt the woof.” As to the contempt 
that has been cast upon histrionic genius, 
it is not worthy an argument. If the 
knowledge of ourselves be the height of 
wisdom, is that art contemptible which 
conveys this knowledge to us in the most 
pleasing manner? [f the actor is inferior 
to the true dramatist, if he merely tells 
others what has been told himself, does 
the officer deserve no praise who issues 
the instructions of his general with accu- 
racy, with spirit, with an ardor that 
shows he feels them? For my part [ 
have the greatest respect for an art which 
has been admired by the greatest critics, 
ancient and modern, which Horace did 
not think it beneath his genius to advise, 
Addison to commend, and Voltaire to 
practice as well as protect. That ge- 
nius cannot be despicable in the eyes of 
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the most ardent for fame, which without 
anything to show to posterity for its rea- 
son, has handed down to us the memory 
of Esop, Roscius, Baron and Le Couvreur, 
and which will transmit to our descend- 
ants the names of Garrick, of Oldfield, 
and of Siddons. 

“It has been denied that actors sympa- 
thize with the feelings they represent, 
and among other critics Dr. Johnson is 
supposed to have denied it. The Doc- 
tor was accustomed to talk very loudly 
atgthe play upon divers subjects, even 
when his friend Garrick was electrifying 
the house with his most wonderful scenes, 
and the worst of it was that he usually 
sat in one of the stage-boxes: the actor 
remonstrated with him one night after 
the representation, and complained that 
the talking disturbed his feelings: ‘ Pshaw, 
David,’ replied the critic, ‘ Punch has 
no feelings.’ But the Doctor was fond of 
saying his good things as well as lesser 
geniuses, and to say a good thing is not 
always a true one or one that is intended 
to be true. To call his friend a puppet, 
to give so contemptuous an appellation 
to a man whose powers he was at other 
times happy to respect, and whose death 
he lamented as having ‘eclipsed the 
gayety of nations,’ must be considered as 
a familiar pleasantry rather than a be- 
trayed opinion, 

‘it appears to me that the counte- 
nance cannot express a single passion 
perfectly, unless the passion is first felt; 
itis easy to grin representations of joy, and 
to pull down the muscles of the counte- 
nance as an imitation of sorrow, but a 
keen observer of human nature and its 
effects will easily detect the cheat: there 
are nerves and muscles requisite to ex- 
pression that will not answer the will on 
common occasions; but to represent a 
passion with truth, every nerve and mus- 
cle should be in its proper action, or the 
representation becomes weak and confus- 
ed, melancholy is mistaken for grief, 
and pleasure for delight; it is from this 
feebleness of emotion so many dull act- 
ors endeavor to supply passion with ve- 
hemence of action and voice, as jugglers 
are talkative and bustling to beguile scru- 
tiny. 

“One of the first studies of an actor 
should be to divest himself of his audi- 
ence, to be occupied not with the persons 
he is amusing, but with the persons he 
is assisting in the representation. But 
of all simple requisites to the mimetic 
art, this public abstraction seems to be 
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the least attained. Our good performers 
are too fond of knowing they are good 
ones, and of acknowledging the admira- 
tion of the spectators by glances of im- 
portant expression: our bad performers 
are vainer still, because ignorance is al- 
ways vain and because, not being able to 
enter into the interest of the scene, they 
must look for interest elsewhere. These 
men in reality never speak of one an- 
other, but to the pit and to the boxes; 
they are thinking not what the person 
spoken to will reply, but what the audi- 
ence think of their speeches; they 
never speak soliloquy, because solilo- 
quies are addressed,to one’s self, and they 
always address their solitary meditations 
to the house: they adjust their neck- 
cloths; they display their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and their attitudes; they cast 
sidelong glances, and say to themselves, 
‘ there’s a lady mm the ‘stage-box contem- 
plating my shape! The crities in the 
pit are astonished at my ease. My 
character sits well on me and so do my 
small-clothes.’ But let us imagine the 
scene, in which this extravagance is per- 
formed to bea real room enclosed in 

our walls, for such a room the actor 

imself ought to imagine it. What then 
is he looking at all this time? He is 
casting side glances at a wainscot, or 
ogling a corner cupboard. 

«“ We certainly imagine that the fame 
of Garrick as an actor has been injurious 
to his reputation as a writer. All the 
world were capable of admiring him in 
the former character and therefore they 
talked more of it. People are indeed un- 
willing to believe that a man can excel 
in two things at a time: when Voltaire 
produced his first comedy, he carefully 
concealed the author’s name because he 
had succeeded in tragedy. But no man 
had better opportunities of studying the 
manners of the lively world than Gar- 
rick, and no man entered it with a mind 
more eager of observation: it was the 
business of his life to study mankind, 
and his universal powers of imitation 
prove that he succeeded. It cannot be 
denied that an universal mimic, a man 
who exhibited the features of human 
life in all their vivacity and variety of ex- 

ression, must have well understood the 
uman mind; a great actor does not copy 
faces like a portrait painter; he makes a 
countenance for the mind, and not, like 
an artist studies to make a mind for the 
countenance. It was said of Garrick by 
Johnson, who was not eager to praise 
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him, nor anybody else, that he was the 
first man in the world for sprightly con- 
versation ; and to pay a compliment to 
a man’s powers of conversation, is to 
pay a compliment not only to his variety 
of information but to his knowledge of 
the mind: he who does not understand 
human nature will find it difficult to sup- 
port and to please in a long conversa- 
tion.” 

The stage affords the most lasting and 
vivid of our impressions, 

It is a cheerful and instructive amuse- 
ment, itis a sort of Aladdin’s lamp of 
youth. The green curtain at that period 
shuts out nearly all our world, and at 
the tinkling of a bell, and as if by magic, 
it is drawn up, and glowing scenes— 
finely-dressed men and women, with wit 
and sense falling like pearls from their 
lips—the graceful wave of feathers, the 
fluttering of fans—the glancing of bright 
eyes—aflord food for the enraptured sight 
and ear. 


“If spleen fogs rise at close of day 

I clear my evening with a play, 

Or to some concert take my way. 

The company, the shine of lights, 

The scenes of humor, music’s flights, 

Adjust and set the soul to rights.” 
GREEN’s SPLEEN, 


And good-natured Farquhar, he who 
threw his glorious comedies * carelessly 
into the world,” calling them two or three 
little trifles, thought that the ladies had a 
more inspiring and triumphant air in the 
boxes than anywhere else, with their 
best clothes, best looks, shining jewels, 
the treasure of the world inaring. The 
stage is the only true mirror of life ; it is 
better than a mirror, for we see not only 
the face, but the throbbing heart laid 
bare with its affections, hopes, and 
fears, and the tortuous windings of art. 
Conversing about a favorite performer or 
play, and comparing notes as it were 
with a friend is most delightful—espe- 


cially those we have seen in by-gone. 


days. Time and memory have softened 
and harmonized the colors, and we dwell 
upon its rich and subdued tone witha 
lingering fondness. The late Miss Vincent 
was the best performer (male or female) 
that [ have ever seen. She died young, 
but she left an indelible impression on 
those who had the good fortune to see 
her. Beautiful and gifted with genius, 
she trod the stage as if born for it. Her 
voice was sweet and clear, and she had 
a light and elegant figure; but her great 
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wer consisted in her total surrender of 
erself to the character she was perform- 
ing. For the time being she was not 
Miss Vincent, but Juliet, or Miss Hard- 
castle or Amanthis. Churchill might 
have complimented her as he did a Vin- 
cent of his day. 
**Lo! Vincent comes, with simple grace 
arrayed— 
She laughs at paltry arts, and scorns 
parade.” 


She forgot the audience—in truth she 
never looked at them. She had implicit 
faith in nature, and trusted to her im- 
pulses on the stage, which always gave 
her acting a freshness and beauty. She 
seemed unconscious of her strength, and 
of the hold she had on the feelings of her 
auditors. Her modesty in this respect 
was duly appreciated. “She pleased by 
hiding all attempts to please.” As Miss 
Hardcastle, her gayety and archness were 
inimitable, and she infused a spirit of 
_— and happiness into it that would 

ave pleased Goldsmith. Peace to her 
ashes. 

Hunt is fond of refined society, and no 
one can bring a larger supply of happy 
materials to make a * July’s day short as 
December,” or cause a winter’s night to 
glide unheeded and happily away. He 
can tell a good story, and relishes one, 
fills the head of a table gracefully and 
cordially, has elegant, frank manners, 
and, like Will Honeycomb in the Specta- 
tor, can smile when one speaks to him, 
and laughs easily; and, with the Vicar of 
Wakefield, he is by nature an admirer of 
happy human faces. His West Indian 
blood runs like quicksilver through his 
veins. His eye is bright, and a bon mot 
quivers about his sincere lips. His dis- 
position is most affectionate, and his kind- 
ness untiring. Though blessed with but 
few of the world’s goods, he has sur- 
rounded himself with a band of loving 
friends. 


“Tt is most straunge and wonderful to 
find 
So milde humanity and perfect gentle 
mynd.”—Spenser. 


The mere reader of Hunt’s books loves 
the man, and it is no wonder that those 
who live in the sunny atmosphere he 
creates about him should wear him in 
their * heart of hearts.” To read his 
writings is like listening to the gentle 
voice of wisdom and charity. He leads 
you through quiet, grassy lanes; you feel 
the free air blowing against your cheek, 
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and the humble flowers that adorn the 
field and wayside in their meek beauty, 
have a fragrance and loveliness before 
unnoticed. If yousit with him at home, 
he will discourse on some favorite author, 
«one of great nature’s stereotypes,” and 
point out his beauties with a fond appre- 
ciation, “‘ with some sweet relish was for- 
got before,” with a wish to make all the 
world as wealthy as he is in the admira- 
tion and comfort they afford. He is alive 
to the poetry and beauty of human nature, 
and Srhat lies about us in our daily paths, 
clear and inspiring to him, but hidden 
from many eyes by gross films, the pro- 
duct of worldly habits and customs. He 
is forcible and direct both in his poetry 
and prose. Cowley says that for a man 
to write well, it is necessary for him to 
be in a good humor, and this is one of the 
secrets of Hunt’s success. He makes us 
behold the good and beautiful in every- 
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thing, tenderly takes note of our faults 
and failings, so that we become tolerant 
towards those of others. The friendship 
we have for Hunt is a sure proof of his 
kindliness, and the sincerity of his writ- 
ings. He has suffered much, but he seems 
as full of hope and trustingness now asin 
the days of his youth. Nature and man 
still have undying, cordial sympathy. 
This is genuine religion. His verses are 
very fine, and worked up from the sim- 
plest materials : read Rimini, for instance, 


“ With subtil pensil peinted was this sto- 
rie.”—CHAUCER. 


The bits of scenery in it are beautifully 
described, with a truth that brings them 
as palpably before you as if you were 
looking at a picture of Waterloo’s. I ob- 
serve that in a late edition he has changed 
the opening of the poem, to free the land- 
scapes from northern inconsistencies : 


1819. 


The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May, 
Round old Ravenna’s clear-shown towers and bay— 


A morn the loveliest which 
Last of the spring, yet fresh 


the year has seen, 
with all its green ; 


For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 


Have left a sparkling welcome for the light, 

And there’s a crystal clearness all about— 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out; 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze— 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees ; 

And when you listen, you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil ; 

And all the scene in short, sky, earth and sea, 

Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly. 





1844. 


*Tis morn, and never did a lovelier day 

Salute Ravenna from its leafy bay: 

For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 

Have left asparkling welcome for the Tight 

And April, with his white hands wet with flowers, 
Dazzles the bride-maids, looking from the towers: 
Green vineyards and fair orchards, far and near, 
Glitter with drops, and heaven is sapphire clear, 
And the lark rings it, and the pine-trees glow, 
And odors from the citrons come and go, 

And all the landscape—earth, and sky and sea— 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly. 


Hant is an exquisite judge of poetry, 
and his criticisms on Keats’ poems, at a 
time when 


“The tender page with horny fists was 
galled.” —Drypen’s Religio Laici. 


were stamped with fearlessness, judg- 
ment, and a thorough insight into their 
beauties and faults, which the world now 


acknowledges. As to his polities, 1 be- 
lieve he never went farther than to insist 
on the inherent right of the people to 
choose any form of government that best 
pleased them. He certainly did not be- 
lieve in “the enormous faith of many 
made for one,” nor in the bloody legacy 
of right divine. These heresies were 
sufficient for the Tory magazines, and 
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they opened their batteries upon him. 
They heaped up falsehoods mountain 
high. Governments built on the model 
of that of Paraguay, as described by Ca- 
cambo, in Voltaire’s Candide, they hearti- 
ly eulogized. “C'est une chose admira- 
ble que ce gouvernement. Le Royaumea 
déja plus de trois cent lieues de diametre ; 
il est divisé en trente provinces: los Pa- 
dres y ont tout, et les peuples rien, c’est 
Je chef d’euvre de la raison et de Ja jus- 
tice.” Nor were they better pleased with 
his poems, criticisms and essays. They 
took out their rules and compasses, and 
measured, but found everything out of 
all plumb, quite irregular, not one of the 
angles at the four corners was a right 
one. There is a pleasant description of 
Leigh Hunt in the Pen and Ink Sketches. 
The author is describing the celebrated 
men he met at a breakfast party at Samuel 
Rogers’. “ Leigh Hunt was amongst the 
earliest arrivais. He was about the aver- 
age height, and looked somewhat older 
than I should have supposed, but anxiety 
and adversity had done their work on his 
frame. Unlike Rogers, his life has been 
one of privation and endurance. His hair 
was parted on the very centre of his fore- 
head, and carefully combed towards either 
side. Once it had been raven black, but 
now it was so thickly streaked with the 
frost-work of mental toil and time, that 
it appeared of iron gray. His eyes were 
dark and vivacious, and beamed with that 
kincly expression which one may be sure 
Leigh Hunt wears who reads his delight- 
ful works. There was a fullness about 
the lower part of his face, which rather 
marred the general pleasant expression, 
but his mouth was indicative of much 
amiability of disposition, his cheeks were 
whiskerless, which gave somewhat of a 
boyish air to his appearance, and this was 
increased by his manner of wearing his 
collar, which was ample,and turned down 
& la Byron. There was a slight stoop of 
his shoulders, that bend which is almost 
always a characteristic of studious men, 
and his dress was ill fitted, and hung un- 
gracefully about a spare and somewhat 
attenuated figure. So much for the au- 
thor of Rimini, who, as soon as he had 
greeted the master of the house, strolled 
towards the book shelves.” 

As a specimen how Hunt makes the 
best of everything, and can eyen throw 
elegance on the cheerless walls of a pri- 
son, I copy the following from his auto- 
biography :— 

**T papered the walls with a trellis of 


roses; I had the ceiling colored with 
clouds and sky; the barred windows 
were screened with Venetian blinds; 
and when my book-cases were set up, 
with their busts and flowers, and a piano 
forte had made its appearance, perhaps 
there was not a handsomer room on that 
side of the water. 1 took a pleasure when 
a stranger knocked at the door to see him 
come inand stare about him. The surprise, 
on issuing from the Borough and passing 
through the avenue of a jail, was dramatic. 
Charles Lamb declared there was,no other 
such room, except in a fairy tale. But I 
had another surprise, which was a garden. 
There was a little yard outside the room, 
railed off from another belonging to the 
neighboring ward. This yard I shut in 
with green palings, adorned it with a trel- 
lis, bordered it with a thick bed of earth 
from a nursery, and even contrived to have 
a grass plat. The earth I filled with flow- 
ers and young trees. There was an apple 
tree, from which we managed to get a pud- 
ding the second year. As to my flowers, 
they were allowed to be perfect. A poet 
from Derbyshire—Mr. Moore—told me he 
had seen no such heart’s-ease. I bought 
the ‘ Parnaso Italiano’ while in prison, and 
used often to think of a passage in it while 
looking at this miniature piece of horticul- 
ture :-— 
* Mio picciol orto 
A me sei vigna, e campo, e selva, e prato.’ 
ALDI. 
My little garden, 
To me thou’rt vineyard, field, and meadow, 
and wood. 


Here I wrote and read in fine weather, 
sometimes under an awning. In autumn 
my trellises were hung with scarlet run- 
ners, Which added to the flowery invest- 
ment. I used to shut my eyes in my arm- 
chair and affect to think myself hundreds 
of miles off. But my triumph was issuing 
forth of a morning. <A wicket out of the 
garden led into the large one belonging to 
the prison; the latter was only for vegeta- 
bles, but it contained a cherry tree, which 
1 saw twice in blossom. * * * My friends 
were allowed to be with me till ten o’clock 
at night, when the under-turnkey, a young 
man, with his lantern, and much ambitious 
gentility of deportment, came to see them 
out. I believe we scattered an urbanity 
about the prison till then unknown. Even 
W. H., (Mr. Hazlitt,) who there first did 
me the pleasure of a visit, would stand in- 
terchanging amenities at the threshhold, 
which I had great difficulty in making him 
pass. I know not which kept his hat off 
with the greater pertinacity of deference— 
I to the diffident cutter up of dukes and 
kings, or he to the amazing prisoner and 
invalid, who issued out of a bower of roses. 
There came T. B., (my old friend and 
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school-fellow, Barnes,) who always re- 
minds me of Fielding. It was he that in- 
troduced me to A. (Alsager), the kindest 
of neighbors, a man of business, who con- 
trived to be a scholar and a musician. He 
loved his leisure, and yet would start up at 
a minute’s notice to do the least of a prison- 
er’s biddings. Other friends are dead since 
that time, and others gone. I have tears 
for the kindest of them, and the mistaken 
shall not be reproached, if I can help it, 
But what return can | make to the L’s. 
(Lambs), who came to comfort one in all 
weathers, hail or sunshine, in daylight or 
in darkness, even in the dreadful frost and 
snow of the beginning of 1814? * * * * 
Great disappointment and exceeding vi- 
ciousness may talk as they please of the 
badness of human nature; for my part, I 
am on the verge of forty, and | have seen a 
good deal of the world, the dark side as well 
as the light, and I say that human nature is 
a very good and kindly thing, and capable 
of all sorts of excellence. Art thou nota 
refutation of all that can be said against it, 
excellent Sir John Surnburne ?—another 
friend whom I made in prison, and whose 
image, now before my imagination, fills my 
whole frame with emotion. [ could kneel 
before him and bring his hand upon my 
head, like ason asking his father’s blessing. 
It was during my imprisonment that another 
S. (Mr. Shelley), afterwards my friend of 
friends, now no more, made me a princely 
offer, which at that time I stood in no need 
of. I will take this opportunity of men- 
tioning, that some other persons, not at all 
known to us, offered to raise money enough 
to pay the fine of £1,000.” 


Hunt's dedications display a frankness 
and cordiality which remind us of the 
noble old writers of hale and hearty Eng- 
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land. I select the one prefixed to Foliage, 
a volume of poetry and translations pub- 
lished in London in 1818: “ To Sir John 
Edward Surnburne, Bart. My Dear Sir 
John: This book belongs to you, if you 
will accept it. You are not one of those 
who pay the strange compliment to hea- 
ven of depreciating this world, because 
you believe in another; you admire its 
eauties both in nature and art; you 
think that a knowledge of the finest voices 
it has uttered, ancient as well as modern, 
ought, even in gratitude, to be shared by 
the sex that has inspired so many of 
them. A rational piety and a manly 
patriotism does not hinder you from put- 
ting the Phidian Jupiter over your organ, 
or flowers at the end of your room; in 
short, you who visit the sick and the 
prisoner, for the sake of helping them 
without frightening, cannot look more 
tenderly after others than you are re- 
garded by your own family ; nor can any 
one of the manly and amiable friends that 
I have the happiness of possessing, more 
fitly receive a book, the object of which 
is to cultivate a love of nature out of doors, 
and of sociality within. Pray pardon me 
this public compliment, for my own sake, 
and for sincerity’s. That ye may long 
continue to be the centre of kind, happy 
looks, and an example to the once cheer- 
ful gentry of this war and money-injured 
land, is the constant wish of your obliged 
and affectionate servant, Leigh Hunt.” 
To conclude, I will copy two sonnets, 
and parts of two epistles, showing the 
graceful and kind-hearted intercourse that 
subsists between Hunt and his friends: 


TO THOMAS BARNES, ESQ. 


Written from Hampstead. 


Dear Barnes, whose native taste, solid and clear, 





The throng of life has strengthened without harm, 
You know the rural feeling, and the charm 

That stillness has for a world-fretted ear ;— 

‘Tis now deep whispering all about me here, 
With thousand tiny hushings like a swarm 

Of atom-bees, or fairies in alarm, 

Qr noise of numerous bliss from distant sphere. 


This charm our evening hours duly restore ; 

Naught heard through all our little, lulled abode, 
Save the crisp fire, or leaf of book turned o’er, 

Or watch-dog, or the ring of frosty road. 

Wants there no other sound, then? Yes, ene more— 
The voice of friendly visiting, long owed. 
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TO T. M. ALSAGER, ESQ. 


With the Author’s miniature, on leaving prison. 


Some grateful trifle let me leave with you, 
Dear Alsager, whose knock at evening-fall, 
And interchange of books, and kindness all, 
Fresh neighborhood about my prison threw, 
And buds of solace that to friendship grew ; 
Myself it is, who, if your study wall 

Has room, would find a nestling corner small, 
To catch at times a cordial glance or two. 


May peace be still found there, and evening leisure 
And that which gives a room both eye and heart— 
The clear, warm fire that clicks along the coal ; 
And never harsher sound than the pure pleasure 
Of lettered friend, or music’s mingling art, 

That fetches out in smiles the mutual soul. 


EPISTLE TO CHARLES LAMB. 


Oh, thou, whom old Homer would call, were he living, 
Home-lover, thought-feeder, abundant-joke-giving ; 
Whose charity springs from deep knowledge, nor swerves 
Into mere self-reflections or scornful reserves ; 
In short you were made for two centuries ago, 
When Shakspeare drew men, and to write was to know ; 
You'll guess why I can’t see the snow-covered streets 
Without thinking of you and your visiting feats, 
When i call to remembrance how you and one more, 
When I wanted it most used to knock at my door. 
For when the sad winds told us rain would come down, 
Or snow upon snow fairly clogged up the town, 
And dun-yellow fogs brooded over its white, 
So that scarcely a being was seen towards night, 
Then, then said the lady yclept near and dear, 
“ Now, mind what I tell you, the L’s will be here.” 
Sol poked up the flame, and she got out the tea, 
And down we both sat, as prepared as could be ; 
And there, sure as Fate, came the knock of you two, 
Then the lantern, the laugh, and the “* Well, how d’ye do ?” 
Then your palm tow’rds the fire, and your face turned to me, 
And shawls and great coats being—where they should be— 
And due “ never saws” being paid to the weather, 
We cherished our knees and sat sipping together, 
And leaving the world to the fogs and the fighters, 
Discussed the pretensions of all sorts of writers, 
Of Shakspeare’s coevals—all spirits divine— 
Of Chapman, whose Homer’s a fine, rough old wine ; 
Of Marvel, wit, patriot and poet, who knew 
How to give both at once Charles and Cromwell their due ; 
Of Spenser, who wraps you, wherever you are, 
In a bower of seclusion, beneath a sweet star ; 
Of Richardson, too, who afflicts us so long 
We begin to suspect him of nerves over strong ; 
In short. of all those who give full-measured page. 
* * 
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EPISTLE TO WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


** Et modo qua nostri spatiantur in urbe Quirites 
Et modo villarum proxima rura placent.”—Murton, Eleg. 7. 


** Enjoying now the range of town at ease, 
And now the neighboring rural villages.” 


Dear Hazlitt, whose tact intellectual is such 
That it seems to feel truth as one’s fingers do touch— 
Who in politics, arts, metaphysics, poetics, 
To critics, in these times, are health to cosmetics, 
And nevertheless, or I rather should say, 
For that very reason, can relish boy’s play, 
And turning on all sides, through pleasures and cares, 
Find nothing more precious than laughs and fresh air : 
One’s life, 1 conceive, might go prettily down 
In a due easy mixture of country and town— 
Not after the fashion of most with two houses, 
Who gossip and gape and just follow their spouses, 
And, let their e be wherever it will, 
Are the same vacant-house-keeping animals still— 
But with due sense of each and of all that it yields, 
In the town, of the town, in the fields, of the fields ; 
In the one, for example, to feel as we go on, 
That streets are about us, arts, people, and so on; 
In t’other to value the stillness, the breeze, 
And love to see farms, and to get among trees. 
Each his liking, of course—so that this be the rule. 
For my part, who went in the city to school, 
And whenever I got in a field, felt my soul in it 
Spring so, that like a young horse I could roll in it, 

y inclinations are much what they were, 
And cannot dispense, in the first place, with air ; 
But, then I would have the most rural of nooks, 
Just near enough town to make use of its books, 
And to walk there whenever I chose to make calls, 
To look at the ladies and lounge at the stalls ; 
To tell you the truth, I could spend very well 
Whole mornings in this way, *twixt here and Pall Mall, 
And make my gloves’ fingers as black as my hat, 
In pulling the books up from this stall and that : 
Then, turning home gently through fields and o’er stile, 
Partly reading a purchase, or rhyming the while, 
Take my dinner (to make a long evening) at two, 
With a few droppers-in, like my cousin and you, 
Who can season the talk with the right-flavored Attic, 
Too witty for tattling, too wise fer dogmatic ; 
Then take down an author whom one of us mentions, 
And doat for awhile on his jokes or inventions ; 
Then have Mozart touched, on our bottle’s completion, 
Or one of your favorite trim ballads Venetian : 
Then up for a walk before tea down a valley, 
And so to come back through a leafy-wall'd alley, 
In which the sun peeping, as into a chamber, 
Looks gold on the leaves, turning some to sheer amber. 
Then tea, made by one who (although my wife she be) 
If Jove were to drink it, would soon be his Hebe; 
Then silence a little—a creeping twilight— 
Then an egg for your supper, with lettuces white, 
And a moon and friend’s arm to go — with at night. 
Now, this I call passing a few devout Hours, 
Becoming a world that has friendship and flowers. 
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Steele, in the last number of the Tat- 
tler, says that the general purpose of the 
whole has been to recommend truth, in- 
nocence and virtue, as the chief orna- 
ments of life; this with equal justice 
may be applied to Hunt’s writings. His 
purest and noblest effusions gush from a 
loving heart. He causes us to regard our 
fellow mortals with consideration and 
affection, as brother toilers on the earth, 
and heirs of a happy immortality. Na- 
ture has always worn the same un- 
changed face to him, for he has been 
true to himself, and, considering life a 
blessing, he has made it one. No writer 
has more strenuously inculcated a spirit 
of kindness and self-sacrifice, and he 
practices what he preaches. To use the 
affecting words of Jeannie Deans, “* when 
the hour of death comes, that comes to 
high and low, then it is na what we hae 
dune for oursels, but what we hae dune 
for others, that we think on maist plea- 
santly.” We are all in search of happi- 
ness—it is “ our waking thought by day, 
our dream by night”—and yet, how find 
it? In truth, we become the slaves of 
others from want of independence of 
character. We are afraid to trust the 


throbbings of our own heart, we fear the 
world’s dread laugh, and our lives are 
passed in a feverish dream, seeking to 


equal or outshine those whose wealth 
gre them means of making a greater 
isplay. Very few please themselves, 
even in their amusements—they must do 
as the world does. °*Tis not fashionable 
to have a mind of your own. The vain 
and the idle, “the trim, transient toys” 
that flutter in the gaudy blaze of society, 
forgive none that can live out of their 
circle—it is the greatest of treasons. 
Such persons are slandered, and their 
sanity called in question. Man should 
be happier than he is. We should culti- 
vate simple tastes, and form ourselves 
after the true and beautiful. We would 
rather have been, for the real satisfac- 
tion of the thing—* for the sunshine of 
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the breast”—lzaak Walton, than Napo- 
leon. The one enjoyed life in simpli- 
city and thankfulness, which the other, 
in his purple career, never thought of. 
Life palls, we become sick at heart, and 
exclaim, “all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” This arises from selfishness, for 
no one can be happy unless he seeks to 
make those happy around him. 


** The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue, the only lasting treasure truth.” 


Religion is the basis of every estimable 
quality, and contentment and selfishness 
cannot exist together. He is the most 
mistaken of human beings who hugs 
himself in the vain idea that he can live 
happily when he lives for himself alone. 
The Spirit of God within him allows it 
not. His life and his immortal soul 
wage a continual war. 


** There’s not a blessing individuals find, 
But some way leans and hearkens to the 
kind.”—Popr. 


We must strive to improve ourselves, 
and to live righteously in the sight of 
Heaven—for the purer we become here, 
the less we shall have to learn hereafter. 
*Tis certain that riches alone do not 
bestow happiness. The picture drawn 
by Burns, in his “ Cotter’s Saturday 

ight,” is one of religious contentment, 
and we feel that the prayer uttered by 
those peasants, beneath their humble 
roof, ascended through the still air to the 
bosom of their Father and their God. 


** How swift the shuttle flies that weaves 
thy shroud !” 


In the words of old Burton, Why do we 
contend and vex one another? Behold, 
death is over our heads, and we must 
shortly give an account of all our uncha- 
ritable words and actions. Think upon 
it, and be wise. G. F. D. 
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We are arrayed into an infinite diver- 
sity of parties, and represent many and 
opposite tendencies. ch battles with 
uncompromising energy for the preva- 
lence of his peculiar views. Allis ac- 
tivity, agitation. The man who can 
raise himself above the dust and excite- 
ment of the arena, and divest himself of 
prejudice for either party, will not wish 
the contest hushed, though he may de- 
sire its violence to be somewhat subdued 
and tempered. He will not wish any 
particular element or tendency to become 
exclusively predominant or to be entirel 
crushed. Extremes meet; and the mare | 
would be either a transition from one to 
the other no less restless and violent 
than the present fermentation, or else a 
worse transition to the lethargic quiet of 
social and political death. The highest 
glory and the chief hope of safety for 
our civilization, lie in the fact that it 

ives free scope to the great leading ten- 

encies of human nature and human so- 
ciety-—that it embraces and, to some ex- 
tent, harmonizes them all. Our political 
system, for example, combines, in a high 
degree, the two great antitheses—the 
conservative and the progressive princi- 
ples. On their preservation its salvation 
depends. The destruction of either 
would be the ruin of the other. And as, 
among us, unlike the case of the Euro- 
peans, the progressive is undoubtedly 
the strongest tendency, the reflecting 
friends of true freedom and progress are 
constantly called upon to lend their aid 
to the weaker side. But the natural 
consequence of the complete triumph of 
ultra-conservatism would be that the na- 
tion would at length burst with madden- 
ed fury from the strait-jacket imposed 
on it, and rush into the chaos of perfect 
anarchy. The cramped and tortured 
giant would prefer the cold, bare ground 
of savage lawlessness to the Procrustean 
bed of antiquity. On the other hand, 
the complete triumph of the ultra-pro- 
gressive principle would probably result 
In a speedy transition to monarchy ; and 
that monarchy would be despotism, as all 
ae history teaches. We should thus 
thrown from all our high and peculiar 
advantages into the same broad and 
downward road which others have trod- 
den before us. Institutions essentially 
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democratic have ever proved the most 
favorable soil for the rapid progress of 
civilization, and, with a due limitation 
and intermixture of the conservative 
rinciple and spirit, they would be equal- 
y favorable for its mature and perma- 
nent growth. And perhaps the ideal 
of a monarchy—a monarchy in which 
all right liberty should have free scope, 
vigor and development—might accom- 
plish the same purposes. 

There is always a vast difference be- 
tween the ideal and the caricature of a 
thing. Partisans and controversialists 
look at the ideal of their own side and a 
caricature of their opponents’—hence 
their zeal and violence; while, if they 
could exchange the points of view, tltey 
would exchange characters also. Mon- 
archists can see only a caricature of de- 
mocracy—they cannot distinguish it from 
mobocracy ; in like manner, we are apt 
to look at nothing but a caricature of 
monarchy, which is undistinguishable 
from despotism. But to the zdeal of a 
monarchy, if it could be permanently 
realized, the democrat could have little 
objection ; while to the ideal of a democ- 
recy if that also could be permanently 
realized, the monarchist could have as 
little. Indeed, the two ideals will not 
substantially differ—only each, in its 
progress towards realization, regards a 
peculiar set of dangers. The one would 
guard against licentiousness on the part 
of the governed, the other against cor- 
ruption and selfish misrule on the part of 
the governors—and unquestionably both 
dangers exist. The great question is, 
which of the two theories is the most 
practicable? Monarchy has been tried 
on a large scale in connection with mod- 
ern civilization, and has undoubtedly 
accomplished many valuable purposes ; 
but it seems incapable of securing, thor- 
oughly and permanently, the highest 
purposes of civil society. It has been 
tried and. found wanting. There is in 
the civilized world a very general yearn- 
ing after a change. The most philoso- 

hical observers of Europe see and ac- 

nowledge that the democratical tendency 
is the tendency of the age. It remains 


to be seen whether democracy can per- 
form the purposes in which monarchy 
has failed. 


he experiment never has 
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been and never could be tried, under so 

favorable circumstances as in our own 

case; if it fails with us, it fails for many 
s, if not forever. 

Self-government is not, as has been 
acutely but sophistically maintained by 
a late writer in the Democratic Review, 
a self-contradiction : Rather it is, morally 
and politically speaking, the highest pro- 
blem of civilization—for it is, in these 
respects, the proper self-development of 
man. It by no means implies the rejec- 
tion of an external rule,a law and an 
authority emanating from a source above 
us, and revealed to us as well as in us— 
it only rejects such a rule and authority 
as emanating from a source which is 
not above us. Self-government begins 
with a reverential recognition of a su- 
preme law: its process is a constant en- 
deavor to render that law objective, real, 
operative—to externalize it, if we may 
use the term. It evolves the law not as 
derived from itself, but through itself and 
to itself from a supreme power. Does 
not every man who has struggled with 
temptation and sin know that self-gov- 
ernment is no absurdity? And the case 
of the intemperate man who has by him- 
self resolved and re-resolved on reforma- 
tion in vain, but who, after signing a 
public pledge, finds himself enabled to 
persevere, is an instance and an illustra- 
tion of the nature and importance of that 
process by which the rule of conduct is 
conceived of and realized as exterior to 
ourselves. In the case of the nation that 
would govern itself, it is no less essen- 
tial it should recognize this supreme law 
as paramount to its own will, and the 
objective rule of its conduct, than in the 
case of the individual. It is not, indeed, 
necessary that, according to the philoso- 

hy of monarchy, this supreme law 
should be visibly embodied in some par- 
ticular person. This is a sort of politi- 
cal idolatry or Grand-Lamaism. But the 
law must be recognized, realized, sub- 
mitted to as somewhat independent of 
the people’s will and sovereign over it. 
The effort of a free people must ever be 
to render more dim the consciousness of 
governing, and more distinct that of bein 
— They must think less an 
ess of their right, and more and more 
of their duties; otherwise, instead of 
overning themselves, they will end, at 
est, in governing one another. <A pre- 
vailing tendency to declaim inst, 
decry and resist authority is of iteelf 
sufficient proof, that, where it exists, 
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self-government does not or will not long 
exist. It is the part of a slave to contend 
against the government of another ; it is 
the part of a freeman to submit to his 
own. Not only is the posture of resist- 
ance to external authority not self-govern- 
ment, but, more than anything else, long 
continuance in such a posture unfits for 
its exercise. It is notorious that slaves 
just emancipated are most unfit to exer- 
cise their freedom, i. ¢., they have no 
use and no power of self-government ; 
the whole tendency and habit of their 
minds have been resistance—resistance— 
resistance to all that ever was presented 
to them in the shape of government. 

If such be the character and such the 
conditions of self-government, it will be 
seen that it is not yet thoroughly estab- 
lished among us. Let us not deceive 
ourselves ; for many of the perils to 
our civilization are connected with the 
likelihood of a mistake on this point. 
We must remember that self-government 
is a thing not only most noble, but also 
most difficult. 

We proceed to call attention, there- 
fore, to some of the disadvantages, dan- 

rs and defects of our civilization. 

hey may be grouped under two general 
heads—our extravagant radzcal, and our 
equally extravagant utilitarian, tenden- 
cies. Let us begin with our radical ten- 
dencies, as being in immediate connection 
with the business of self-government. 

We hesitate not to say, there is amon 
us too strong a tendency to reduce all 
the elements of society to a common 
level. In calling it “too strong,” we 
mean to admit and imply that it is a ten- 
dency not dangerous in kind—for it is a 
proper and necessary correction of other 
and opposite tendencies—but we mean 
also to assert that it may exist, and we 
believe it does exist, in an exorbitant 
and dangerous degree. It is a very prev- 
alent notion among us that each individ- 
ual has a full right to an equal voice and 
influence in the government and social 
institutions of the country, without any 
regard to his progress in intellectual and 
moral culture. Thus intelligence and 
ignorance, virtue and vice, are mixed up 
in one general average. This is a notion 
which the ignorant and vicious, of 
course, most greedily embrace and cher- 
ish, and its abettors are therefore sure of 
their support and suffrages. But does 
the self-government of the individual 
imply that all his faculties and propensi- 
ties should have an equal voice in the 
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foram of ris‘ conscience? Does not 
every one see at once that such a state 
were an end of all government? A self- 
governing man is guided by the light of 
reason, and ruled by the law of con- 
science, while the lower principles of 
his nature are checked, restrained, re- 
duced toobedience, Yet that reason and 
conscience, as well as those lower prin- 
ciples, are his own—are his very self. 
When a question of duty comes up, he 
does not call together all his powers, 
passions, appetites and desires, on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality, and decide ac- 
cording to the major vote. Yet all these 
are present in the solemn council—all 
have their voice—all are heard, Better 
a thousand times be heard fully and pa- 
tiently then, than come in with their dis- 
concerting cries afterward. The whole 
man decides the question—the whole 
man submits to the decision—and it is 
executed accordingly. 

So must it be with a self-governing 
people. Among them each individual! has 
an influence, and has a right to an influ- 
ence, not in the arithmetical ratio of one 
of the whole mass, but in the moral ratio 
of his intelligence and virtue—+z. e., in 
proportion as those elements which in 
their own nature have a legitimate claim 
to authority predominate in his character. 
It is a government of intelligence and 
virtue, not of mere will, not of persons 
as such. If the ideal of a democracy 
were a government of mere persons—of 
arbitrary will—it were a thousand-fold 
more degrading and detestable than the 
very caricature of a monarchy. Itis true 
that persons perform the functions of gov- 
ernment, and persons obey the require- 
ments of government. But those who 
govern, govern as representatives of cer- 
tain ideas of order, justice, reason, legiti- 
macy ; and those who obey, obey in view 
of those ideas. Submission to mere per- 
sonal will, in whatever form, is slavery. 
If now you ask, who shall distinguish 
the intelligent and virtuous from the ig- 
norant and vicious? who shall classify 
them, and assign to each his proportion- 
ate influence? We answer, nobody in 
particular—we pro no individual 
censorship—but the whole society must 
determine the question by a sort of natu- 
ral instinct—and a truly self-governing 
society in a healthy state will determine 
it, and determine it correctly, We do 
not take it upon ourselves to say to any 
man in particular, your governmental 
rights are less than ours, nor is any other 
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man allowed to claim such superiority 
over us; but we do say that we and every 
man should feel that our rights to gov- 
ernmental influence—we speak not now 
of personal or private rights, or of rights 
to the protection of equal laws—our 
just share in controlling the course of so- 
ciety, are only according to our capaci- 
ties, attainments, characters; and such 
influence we shall actually possess, and 
no more, in a sound, seli-governing 
community. As to the boasted right of 
suffrage even, we go so far as to deny its 
very existenc* a8 a natural or moral right 
of each mdividual. The ignorant and 
vicious should not feel that they have any 
such right—it is allowed them as a legal 
right, or privilege, because it cannot be 
helped; because no safe means have 
been or can be devised to distinguish 
and separate them by any previous scru- 
tiny from the rest of society. The 
ought to feel that they enjoy this _privi- 
lege on sufferance. It is an evil, though 
a necessary evil. Itisa social disease, 
though we honestly believe that no 
— has been or is likely to be in- 
vented—such as a distinction of birth or 
property or what not—which is not 
worse than the disease. Therefore, 
when a people pretend to govern them- 
selves, we zmsist upon universal suffrage 
at once, as a matter of fact, but not asa 
matter of right. Bat in order that a peo- 
ple may govern themselves, intelligence 
and virtue must also, as a matter of fact, 
maintain the controlling influence in spite 
of universal suffrage. And according as 
this is the result we may determine 
whether the experiment of self-govern- 
ment is in successful operation. 

Civil society has certainly not reached 
its highest ideal in the forms of Shaker- 
ism or socialism. It is not a barren 
plain, or a shifting, shapeless heap of un- 
distinguishable grains of sand, as some 
vainly dream. It is a living organism— 
a we roumpacies body. “ Now we have 
many members in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office.” These 
memorable and significant words were 
spoken by the holy apostle in reference 
to the church as a social, visible organi- 
zation—an organization from whose con- 
stitution all physical force is banished— 
an organization which should develop 
itself spontaneously according to the 
highest moral laws of man’s being under 
the gies and energy of the indwell- 
ing Divine Spirit. And if these words, 
implying grades, subordination, system, 
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are true in reference to the church, most 
certainly are they true in reference to 
civil society. We are in danger of for- 
~ getting that society is a system—a system 
where all the parts have their proper 
functions and office—and not a mere 
mass of elements placed in juxtaposition 
or jostled into a general average ; nor yet 
a huge, hideous, headless, heartless trunk, 
whose every particle of flesh, bone, 
sinew and muscle is endued, and just 
equally endued, with consciousness, in- 
telligence, life and energy: who would 
not shrink from the contact of such a 
monster with horror! The essential con- 
dition of true freedom in society as well 
as the individual, is not a lawless dis- 
cordant equality of elements on the one 
hand, or a dead, monotonous level on the 
other, but a living, varied harmony. It 
were beautiful to see a man all whose 
powers and affections were thus attuned 
in sweet, spontaneous concert, based on 
the normal principles of his constitution ; 
and beautiful to see society presenting 
such an aspect. But infinitely more no- 
ble are both the man and the society who 
have trained and disciplined themselves 
to such a state, than they who, if such a 
thing be possible, by external force and 
corruption have been constrained to it. 
Self-government is essential, therefore, to 
the highest elevation both of the indi- 
vidual and social man. Whether it be 
possible for human society, under the 
guidance of self-government, to attain 
such an ideal, or make any reasonable ap- 
proximations to it, or whether it must 
ever remain under the tutelage of arbi- 
trary rule, is one of the problems which 
in the Providence of God has been com- 
mitted to us to solve in behalf of all man- 
kind. (+, 

We have said that, in reating our so- 
cial edifice, we have no rubbish to re- 
move of the decaying and ruinons struc- 
tures of antiquity. This isa great ad- 
vantage, if we use it right. But at our 
present rate of progress, when are we 
likely to build any edifice at all? Do we 
not pull down as fast as we put up? An 
old house is better than none. What 
should we say, or where should we be, 
if every man were to remodel or rebuild 
his father’s house the moment it came 
into his possession? We should soon 
come to live in a very miserable sort of 
hovels, or else should have litde time for 
anything besides house-building. Now is 
not this precisely our social position? 
Indeed, to a fanciful view, the actual 
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state of architecture in this country ap- 
pears emblematical of the stage of its civ- 
ilization. Our very fundamental laws, 
our * constitutions,” are daily undergoing 
changes; or, if ta change them be too 
difficult, a temporary majority sometimes 
tramples upon them with impunity. We 
think that as a people we are in rapid 
progress—yet, in fact, are we not con- 
stantly beginning? In respect to social 
institutions do we build anything for per- 
manence? If we do, we scarcely get 
beyond the foundations, and the next 
generation, if not the next election or 
next great voluntary society, rips up all 
our work to start on a new plan, It is 
to be feared this everlasting beginning 
will be the ruin of us. It is impossible 
for one generation to build up from the 
ground, a solid, spacious, well-propor- 
tioned fabric of social institutions; and 
were it possible, there is little encourage- 
ment to attempt it, if the next generation 
is sure to demolish the whole and begin 
anew. Itis high time for us to have set- 
tled something—to be ready to take some- 
thing for granted. If great changes are 
necessary, it is unfortunate, and progress 
must be proportionably checked ; and the 
habit of making them is a still greater 
misfortune. When revolution and change 
are matters of ordinary preference, and 
not reserved for cases of stern necessity 
which knows no law—when they be- 
come the favorite rule and not the sad 
exception—the result must be monstrous. 
Contempt for the past is closely connect- 
ed with a disregard of the future. «« What 
right has my great grandfather to control 
me ?” and ‘** What has posterity done for 
me?” are questions very nearly related. 
A man who has ill-treated his father is 
naturally suspicious of his children. 

We are in great haste to abolish all 
those institutions which imply an imper- 
fect state of society, forgetting that we 
may thereby destroy the very means of at- 
taining perfection. We shall have to put 
up the scaffolding again. ‘ Haste brings 
waste,” says the English proverb. ‘* Av- 
arice bursts the bag,” says Sancho. 
Many fancy that we are on the eve of a 
social and political as well as religious 
millenium. Social Chiliasm threatens to 
become he prevailing creed. There is 
abroad a sort of indistinct notion that we 
have only to pass a solemn resolution 
that we have reached a certain state and 
ape its fashions, and forthwith we are 
really there; not considering that facts 
are too stubborn things to yield to the 
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omnipotence of majorities. No wish is so 
mighty as to transform the eager boy into 
a lak stows man. If our agricultural 
societies should vote that henceforth the 
earth would need no more culture, but 
would yield spontaneously all desirable 
fraits—though by ever so strong a ma- 
jority they would not make itso. And 
if they acted on the faith of their vote 
they might starve the next season. Ina 
perfect state of society penal laws and 
strong governmental restraints would not 
be necessary; but they are excellent 
schoolmasters to lead us to it. That 
state of society is best which demands 
the least government, but hence it by no 
means follows, that that government is 
best which governs least. 

But our radical tendencies assume no 
more fearful form than that of the over- 
shadowing, paralyzing despotism of “Pub- 
lic Opinion,” which threatens to banish all 
free and manly thought from among us. 
In a perfect state of society, public opin- 
ion would bea safe guide ; but at certain 
stages of progress it may be most fatal. 
In the midst of general ignorance and 
corruption this is too manifest to need an 
argument. And by what magic does it 
happen that, in a mixed state, the opin- 
ions of the enlightened and virtuous 
should be rendered more just and author- 
itative by being averaged with vulgar 
prejudice and vicious predilections? 
Now those who are most busy in the 
apotheosis of public opinion are precisely 
those who most decry and contemn au- 
thority. Public opinion is the ee 
opinion of the mass. Authority is the 
opinion of themore enlightened few. With 
the terms thus defined we hesitate not to 
prefer authority to public opinion, When 
public opinion urges upon us its domi- 
neering claims, threatening odium and 
disgrace, social ostracism or political dis- 
franchisement if we refuse obedience, we 
hurl back its demands on the submission 
of our free spirit with defiance and con- 
tempt, while we yield a profound reve- 
rence to the unarmed, persuasive dictates 
of authority. Look at the accredited or- 
gans and exponents of this infallible pub- 
lic opinion. Who and what are they? 
A host of paltry newspapers which, like 
the army of locusts seen in prophetic vi- 
sion, darken the land, and threaten to de- 

stroy and devour every bud, shoot and 
germ of civilization amongst us. Men 
who have an abundant command of 
slang, but could hardly write a respecta- 
ble paragraph ot good, manly, sober Eng- 
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lish ; or who, if not destitute of consid- 
erable capacity and intelligence, yet know 
no higher principle than man-pleasing 
and party-success ; men who areas inno- 
cent of any effort or thought to promote 
the general cause of civilization and hu- 
manity, in any high and noble sense, as 
the new-born infant—such men, from 
the editorial chairs of thousands of city 
and village newspapers, assume to an- 
nounce the decisions and decrees of this 
great invisible, omnipotent, sovereign 
public opinion. Of course we do not 
mean that there are no exceptions to this 
character among the corps editorial. 
There certainly are exceptions—honora- 
ble and splendid exceptions; the more 
honorable because they are few. A 
newspaper editor occupies a noble and 
responsible station, if he but fill it wor- 
thily. We boast of the unshackled free- 
dom of our press; and well we may. It 
is a priceless boon won for us by the 
blood and treasure of our fathers. Shame 
on us, their degenerate sons, that we can 
make no better use of it. We wish no 
harm to any newspaper editor or propri- 
etor, but believe it would be an occasion 
for hearty rejoicing, if seven-tenths of 
all the newspaper presses in the country 
were broken up forthwith, those em- 
a about them provided with more 
ucrative occupation, and those who now 
exercise the boasted faculty of knowing 
how to read in scarcely anything else but 
eagerly conning all their scurrilities and 
gossipings, were sent back to siudy their 
neglected Bible, and read the standard 
works of wise, virtuous and cultivated 
men. 

If now you ask, how we shall distin- 
guish te authority from bad—how we 
shall determine who are the intelligent 
and gifted few that have a right to influ- 
ence our opinions? again we have no 
particular answer to give. What we in- 
sist upon is, thata man in forming his 
opinions should recognize not the claims 
of a domineering public sentiment, but 
the authority of the wise and honest. He 
most first recognize that a distinction ex- 
ists, and then endeavor to find it for him- 
self as well as he can. Of course there 
is no compulsion about the matter, nor 
any infallible tribunal to decide for all. 
Each man decides for himself ; and, with 
these conditions, as a free and rational 
being, he must decide for himself. In 
this sense we would strenuously main- 
tain the right of private judgment—pri- 

vate judgment formed with a due regard 
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to authority—not a blind but an enlight- 
ened deference to authority. While the 
lawless exercise of private judgment, sev- 
ered from and defying all authority, al- 
most infallibly ends in the despotism of 
the opinions of the mass—a despotism 
which, being raised above all responsi- 
bility, may generally be assumed to be 
immeasurably worse, more dangerous, 
more false and more degrading, than any 
tyranny of authority. Some people seem 
to forget that the case may sometimes be 
not “ authority versus reason,” but au- 
thority versus ignorant presumption. 

Let the choice of civil rules, and all 
matters which chiefly or solely regard 
mere external well-being and present ex- 
sa slipen tariffs, and the like— 
when they come up for practical deci- 
sion, be left to the judgment and decision 
of the mass. In respect to these things 
their own contentment and happiness is 
the highest end. If they err, they them- 
selves suffer the immediate consequences. 
But higher ideas of morality, justice, the- 
ology, theories of government, should by 
no means be considered proper subjects 
to be decided by the popular vote. In 
these things the common mind should be 
accustomed to recognize an authority 
above it. And in the other matters, a little 
modesty on the part of the less informed 
would do no harm, though they are of 
course the last to be expected to have it. 

Many seem to think that questions— 
not only of practice but of theory—not 
only of public preference but of private 
character—not only what shall actually 
be done but what ought to be done—may 
be decided by a vote of the majority. 
They know no worse stigma, no deeper 
disgrace, no greater sin, than to be in the 
minority. They look upon the minority 
as so many condemned criminals. But 
who got the majority of votes when the 
question was propounded to the multi- 
tude, ** Will ye have this man or Barab- 
bas?’ Who shouted against the Son 
of God, “ Crucify him! crucify him!” 
And can men still without shuddering 
echo back * Vox populi, vox Dei?” 
Yet multitudes do it, if not in those very 
words, yet in plain English or still plain- 
er actions. 

But while we would thus rebuke the 
insolence of majorities, we are desirous 
of not being misunderstood. Wilful mis- 
interpretation it is impossible to guard 
against if we would; but we are bound 
to endeavor to make ourselves intelligi- 
ble to those who honestly would know 
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what we mean. We will say, therefore 
—there are certain applications of the 
phrase, «* Vox populi, vox Dei,” where 
we admit and maintain its truth and pro- 
ptiety ; but the trivial and flippant senses 
in which itis often applied we think little 
Jess than blasphemous. They imply ei- 
ther a deification of the people or a popu- 
larization of God—and probably both. 
Weare making these explanations, not 
because we feel that we should have any 
dispute with reasonable men of — party, 
who reflect upon the subject, and hold in- 
dependent opinions based upon their owa 
convictions—but precisely because we 
feel we should have no such dispute 
when our own views are distinctly un- 
derstood. 

We heartily sympathize with those 
statesmen and patriots who, fresh from 
some great struggle for liberty, and stil] 
quivering with its excitement, have burst 
forth in the hyperbolical exlamation— 
Vox populi, vox Dei.” Butit is no new 
or extraordinary thing in the history of 
the world, that the rhetorical flourishes of 
one age become the doctrinal formulas of 
others. 

We believe in the literal truth of this 
formula, as far as it implies the validity 
of arguments drawn from the universal or 
quasi-universal and uncontradicted con- 
sent of mankind—as indicating the laws 
of man’s spiritual and moral nature, and 
sometimes even the facts of his history. 
We believe in the sentiment, so far as it 
implies the general correctness of the in- 
stinct of a people in regard to their own 
interests and rights—if it be really an in- 
stinct, general and spontaneous. We be- 
lieve in the sentiment, so far as it implies 
that in governments which are so consti- 
tuted that the people are sovereign, the 
people are sovereign—to the extent to 
which the constitution makes them so; 
and more than this, we believe, in gene- 
ral, that looking at the question theoreti- 
eally and a priorz, the people have, under 
God, a better right to the sovereignty 
than any other party, person or power 
whatsoever. Sovereign power must be 
lodged somewhere, and wherever that 
writer = power is lodged its voice is 
sara the voice of God—it is the 
voice of destiny. But supremacy and in- 
fallibility are two ideas so utterly distinct 
that they ought not to be, as they too 
often are, confounded. The people may 
be supreme, yet not infallible. Their 
voice may be the fiat of destiny, yet not 
the sentence of truth or right. In the 
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same sense, the decision of a judge, the 
ukase of the Russian Autocrat and the 
firman of the Grand Seignior, are alike 
the voice of God. They are so, in a very 
important sense, to the parties affected by 
such utterances. It is no more true that 
the sovereign people can do no wrong 
than that the sovereign king can do no 
wrong. Yet we believe, finally, that as 
a matter of fact, the voice of the people 
— itself, not upon a sudden call 
through the bailot-box, but spontaneous- 
ne yet quietly and gradually, through the 
thousand intelligent organs which nature 
and society have furnished, will, in the 
Jong run, and on the whole, be fair, just 
and right. Further than this reason and 
facts torbid us to go. 

When, therefore, the sentiment in ques- 
tion is appealed to—and it sometimes is 
—as implying that the decision of a bare 
majority of votes given at the es, on 
any question however sudden, however 
exciting, is the voice of God—in an 
higher sense than as a practical determi- 
nation of the question submitted to them 
—we demur: for that majority may be 
determined by the vote of a single city, 
and the vote of that city may be deter- 
mined by processes of combination and 
corruption, such as were described in an 
early number of this Review. Men 
should pause before they lay such things 
to the charge of their Maker. Besides, 
when the decision is made by a bare ma- 
jority, the voice of the people very nearly 
contradicts itself, and may vary, in its 
judgment upon the same point, from 
year to year: do truth and right vary 
with it? The annexation of Texas, for 
example, may be unconstitutional in 
Massachusetts and constitutional in South 
Carolina; constitutional to a majority of 
the union this year, unconstitutional the 
next. When and where isthe voice of 
God uttered in such a case? We sup- 
pose the voice of God is binding on the 
conscience. Is the minority, then, bound 
to give up its intimate convictions and 
cherished doctrines to the majority of one, 
and acknowledge on its knees, with Ga- 
lileo, that opinions of whose truth it has 
ocular demonstration, are damnable here- 

sies? If the majority may be sometimes 
right and sometimes wrong, who shall 
determine the cases? Shall each one say 
the majority is right when he is with it, 
and a. when he is against it? This 
must be the practical result. But what 
becomes, then, of this boasted « Vox 
Dei?’ And then, before we can deter- 
VOL. IV.—No. I. 
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mine what is a major part, it is necessary 
to determine the bounds of the whole—a 
point which, it seems to us, is almost al- 
ways forgotten or purposely avoided by 
radical theorists. At the time of our 
Revolution we were in the minority. The 
majority of the British Empire—of the 
great political society of which we ac- 
knowledged ourselves a part — was 
against us. Were our fathers therefore 
in the wrong? Perhaps some may think 
that a majority of the people of the British 
Empire, if the question had been left to 
them, would have voted in favor of 
American claims. We think decidedly 
otherwise. It was rather the people of 
the mother country who were pressing 
the government to impose a part of their 
burdens on the colonies. But be that as it 
may, we are sure that the patriots of 
America would have had too much good 
sense to have staked the decision of their 
rights and liberties on the result of such 
a vote. 

In another particular the Fathers of 
American Freedom gave the lie to the 
sentiment that the voice of the majority 
is the voice of God; and we believe all 
the conventions who have subsequently 
framed constitutions for our different po- 
litical communities have followed the 
precedent thus set them, by inserting in 
all their constitutions of government that 
something more than a bare majority 
should be required to change the funda- 
mental law ; that two-fifths of the peo- 
ple, for example, if against change, 
should prevail over three-fifths demand- 
ing it. But, certainly, they would not 
have had the arrogance and impiety to 
set up their imperfect constitutions 
against the express voice of God. 

Did Aaron, the high-priest, obey the 
voice of God when he made the golden 
calf? Did the people of Israel utter the 
voice of God when they demanded a 
king? The whole history of this people 
is a most striking commentary on the 
doctrine in question ; and yet this is the 
only people in connection with whose 
history the voice of God has been inde- 

endently and distinctly revealed. Was 
it the voice of God which banished Aris- 
tides from Athens, the people bein 
weary of hearing him continually call 
the Just? Was it the voice of which 
clamored for the condemnation of Socrates? 

Perhaps it will be said, it was not the 

ople who were in fault in these cases, 
but the demagogues that perverted them 
—that the people, if left to themselves, 
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would have decided aright. «Aye, 
there’s the rub !”—if left to themselves ! 
But how are they to be left to them- 
selves? Who does not know that the 
very essence—the fundamental principle 
—of demagoguism is, first to pervert the 
popular mind, and then to appeal to it as 
authority? It was, indeed, at the insti- 
gation of the chief priests and rulers that 
the Jewish people preferred a murderer 
to the innocent man whom, but a few 
days before, they had been very attentive 
to hear. But this view of the case, so 
far from relieving the deifiers of the 
voice of the people, only adds the last 
insupportable weight to their burden, 

We are not wanting in faith in the 
eople. If questions could be fairly got 
yefore the minds of a community gene- 

rally so intelligent and virtuous as ours, 
we should have almost unlimited confi- 
dence in the correctness of their practical 
decisions. But, unfortunately, the good 
people are not only fallible, but gullible; 
and there are sharp-witted men enough 
who know how to make their account 
of it. The mischief is, that while the 
people too often reject and hate those 
who warn them of their ignorance, and 
tell them wholesome but unwelcome 
truths, they are prone to love and follow 
those who flatter only to betray ; who 
persuade them to despise al! authorit 
only that themselves may profit by their 
consequent self-conceit ;, who promise 
them liberty only as a cloak to their 
own ambition, while they themselves 
are the servants of corruption. The first 
step towards true wisdom and perfect free- 
dom on the part of the seit » must be, 
not to cast off all guidance, but to be more 
circumspect in selecting their leaders. 
Until they have learned to do this, they 
have not learned to lead themselves. 

Let no enemies of popular liberty—let 
no foreign abettors (domestic, we trust, 
there are none) of the despotism of one, 
or of the insolence of the few, pervert 
what we have said to the purpose of 
showing that the people are unable and 
unfit to govern themselves. By a similar 
course of argument it might, with far 
greater facility, be proved thata monarch 
or an aristocracy are unable and unfit to 
govern human society. How then is it 
to be governed? But we utterly deny 
that any such inference against the capa- 
city of the people for self-government 
can reasonably be drawn from the posi- 
tions we have taken. And when for- 
eigners officiously intermeddle in our do- 


mestic differences, they will learn that the 
old adage about quarreling: man and wife 
is applicable to other social relations. On 
the other hand, let no professed friend of 
os ag rights accuse us of having as- 
sailed them. We repel the charge with 
our soul’s intensest energy. e hold 
the rights and liberties of the people sa- 
cred—we enshrine them in our heart of 
hearts ; but are the people therefore gods 
to be adored and worshiped? For our- 
selves we would neither adore the Roman 
people nor the Roman Emperor. Let 
those flatter who seek for fayor. Those 
who seek to benefit others must, now as 
of old, be even ready to sacrifice them- 
selves. And as we would not abase our- 
selves to flatter a sovereign king or a 
sovereign aristocracy, so will we not 
abase ourselves to flatter the sovereign 
people. It is precisely because the 
American people are sovereign, and be- 
cause we rejoice in that sovereignty, that 
we would have them think on their du- 
ties and their dangers. It is because we 
earnestly desire to have that sovereignty 
not only continued but practically en- 
larged and completed that we would have 
the people reminded of their exposures 
and defects; that thus they may be led 
to avoid and remedy them, and seli-gov- 
ernment may be established among us so 
firmly, so beautifully and gloriously that 
the mouths of gainsayers may be forever 
stopped, and we may become the envy 
and the exemplar of the world. 

The other class of dangers and defi- 
ciencies connected with our civilization 
may be rather Joosely grouped under the 
designation of extravagant utilitarian ten- 
dencies. The useful Arts,and especially 
the higher forms of the Mechanic Arts— 
to which American genius is too exclu- 
sively devoted—do indeed contribute to- 
wards the progress of civilization; both 
directly, by exercising the intellects of 
men and giving them a sense of elevation 
and control over matter and the powers 
of nature, and indirectly, as a means of 
obtaining wealth and leisure. Yet utili- 
tarianism and practicalness may get such 
exclusive possession of the general mind 
as to prove the most serious obstacle in 
the way of a higher and nobler culture. 
The more of the ideal there is thrown 
around life and all its affairs, the more of 
true refinement and genuine culture will 
prevail. Refined taste looks, perhaps, 
with the highest pleasure on those things 
a ay have no use for us but to be beau- 
tiful. 
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There is among the mass of our pop- 
ulation more of a glorying in rudeness— 
a rudeness often put on and cherished of 
set purpose—than, perhaps, among any 
other people in the world. On the other 
hand, the hauteur and contemptuousness, 
which too often accompany what refine- 
ment there is, betray an upstart character, 
a narrow-mindedness, a “ Little-Pedling- 
tonism,” which render such superficial 
village-squire refinement little, if at all, 
preferable to a proud and sturdy rude- 
ness. Perhaps in this we are not more 
guilty than ail others—at least we may 
claim our English cousins as participes 
crimints. 

If we compare the social character and 
condition of our common people with 
that of the same class in France, we shall 
find much more comfort, mental activity 
and useful knowledge among us, but 
vastly less refinement of feeling and man- 
ners. Good manners are restricted to no 
particular class in France; but eve 
Frenchman seems to be endowed wit 
an easy politeness of addressand a name- 
less delicacy of sensibility and social 
tact by virtue of his birth. How these 
little matters throw a charm around so- 
cial life and give it an air of refinement 
and elevation, of which, with all our 
more solid requirements and enjoyments, 
we are quite unaware. We may despise 
these things if we will, because we see 
no use in them; but, so far as we are 
destitute of them, we are wanting in one 
of the elements—though an external 
rather than an essential element—of civ- 
ilization. 

Compare one of our farmers or me- 
chanics with an Italian in a similar posi- 
tion. The snug and thrifty life of the 
American finds no counterpart with the 
Italian. But the refinement of the tastes 
and sensibilities of the latter is equally 
wanting in the former. Introduce the 
American into the presence of the Apollo 
di Belvedere; and he sees nothing but 
the figure of a naked man cut in dingy 
marble, fractured, scarred and defaced in 
sundry places, which, if he thought he 
could make a speculation out of it, 
he would consider worth buying—other- 
wise he can see no use in it. Place the 
—_ fees bes same statue; and, 
thou e may r and ignorant and 
perhaps never ras news Sovak in his 
ife, his bosom swells with irrepressible 
emotions, his eyes brighten and his soul 
seems going forth to commune with the 
glorious ideal of beauty and majesty 
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which for him is embodied in that same 
dingy marble. And say, which of the 
two minds is the more cultivated and re- 
fined ? which is the more truly civilized ? 
Both are men. Both have the same na- 
ture, and in that nature the same sensi- 
bilities. and principles of taste. But in 
the American these are completely over- 
laid and smothered by the accumulation 
of exclusively practical habits. This 
second nature has so annihilated the first, 
that he looks upon the Italian’s enthusi- 
asm with mingled incredulity and con- 
tempt. But again, we may prefer our 
thrift to the Italian’s taste as much as we 
pea yet let us not therefore claim to 
more civilized. 

Grecian civilization may be character- 
ized as esthetic—the civilization of taste 
and genius ; the Roman as politico-ethi- 
cal—the civilization of jurisprudence and 
the state ; the Jewish as theocratic-pop- 
ular—the civilization of religion ae the 
tribe ; that of the medieval ltalian cities 
as commercial-luxurious ;—that of mod- 
ern Europe is a combination of all, with 
the addition of the economic or utilitari~- 
element. In its forming period the reli- 
gious or theocratic element predominated ; 
subsequently the classical element; in 
later times the economic-practical. 

A barbarian element is sometimes 
reckoned among the constituent princi- 
ples of modern civilization. But this, if 
not a barbarism, is at least a solecism. 
All that can really be meant, is, that our 
forefathers, the barbarians of the North 
of Europe, furnished Christianity and 
the genius of classic culture with mate- 
rials of a certain character to be civil- 
ized ; and the character of the materials 
has naturally modified the character of 
the result—for man, when civilized, has 
other characters besides that of being 
civilized. Respect for woman, and the 
sense of personal independence, which 
have bedn assigned to a barbarian origin, 
are, in their normal state, the natural off- 
spring of Christianity. It is true, in 
their extravagance, they show an unmis- 

takeable affinity with barbarism. That 
this is the case with the latter is plain ; 
and if the modern theory of the rights of 
women is connected with the former, 
that tends equally to barbarism ; for, 
whether the story of the Amazons be 
true or fabulous, it is certain they were 
always and justly considered as the 
most anomalous of savages. 

Historically speaking, the Grecian ele- 
ment was engrafted on the Roman, and 
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both the Roman and Jewish engrafted on 
the modern European, Thus the Grecian 
is historically one remove farther from 
us than either of the others; while the 
medigval Italian stands in our immediate 
neighborhood. 

In the American phasis of European 
civilization, the most modern, the utilita- 
rian element is predominant. Under its 
influence, just then coming into the as- 
cendency, European ‘civilization was 
transplanted to this country. It is there- 
fore historically as well as practically 
the basis of our civilization; next comes 
the Roman—then the Jewish ; and last 
of all the Grecian—the beautiful Grecian 
—which in fact has in it more of the 
distinctive character of proper civilization 
than any of the others, the religious ele- 
ment not excepted. For the main scope 
of religion transcends the direct objects 
of civilization, and only incidentally 
affects them. Civilization regards, exclu- 
sively, the present world; religion re- 

tds, chiefly, the world to come. Ciy- 
ilization regards society, or individuals 
only as composing society; religion 
regards individuals, or society only as 
composed of individuals. Each may use 
the other as a means for the accomplish- 
ment of its peculiar ends; but their ends 
being different, the two are radically dis- 
tinguished. So with the Roman element ; 
it is important, yet secondary. Political 
institutions, laws, regard the rights and 
corresponding duties of men chiefly in 
relation to their external well-being and 
safety ; civilization regards also fitness, 
propriety, beauty, intellectual progress— 
the whole culture of man as a social 
being. Thus it includes civil law, but 
includes it as a subordinate element. 

It is a saying of Guizot, that the dig- 
nity of civilization never appears in a 
more striking light than when we ob- 
serve that even religion prides itself upon 
contributing to its progress. “ Thus 
facts the most important ; facts, of them- 
selves and independently of their exterior 
consequences, the most sublime in their 
nature, acquire increased importance, 
reach a higher rs of sublimity, b 
their connection with civilization. Suc 
is the worth of this great principle, that 
it gives a new value to whatever it 
touches.” 

In this view religion is made to play a 
subordinate part; and in this view Chris- 
tianity may be regarded as a constituent 
of civilization. But, in general, we 
should choose rather to consider religion 
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as a higher and broader subjeet, which 
includes and subordinates civilization as 
one of the elements of its own develop- 
ment. So that we shoald pronounce the 
religion of any age, nation or sect de- 
fective, which should not recognize it as 
one of its important functions to civilize 
its adherents. And this is not inconsist- 
ent with what we have already said of 
the main scope of religion. Civilization 
is essential not to the existence but to 
the perfection of true religion; as, on 
the other hand, the true religion is essen- 
tial not to the existence but to the per- 
fection of civilization. Thus morality 
also has its foundations in the essential 
principles of man’s nature, and has its 
own proper sphere, independently of any 
positive religion. Yet, on the one hand, 
morality requires the sanction of religion 
for its full development, and, on the 
other hand, religion includes morality in 
its own complete idea; while, for all 
this, religion and morality are not iden- 
tical. Like the sun in the solar system, 
religion embraces the true centre of the 
moral, intellectual, and social world—of 
all human ideas and human institutions ; 
and, viewed from that centre, all are 
seen to move in the harmony of theis 
true relations. 

Yet there are other points of observa- 
tion. The spectator may plant himself 
at another point; and the apparent rela- 
tions or movements of the system, as 
seen from that point, are facts, and may 
be recorded as such. Assuming, then, 
one of these subordinate points—civil7- 
zation, in the present instance—as our 
centre or stand-point; religion, though 
in truth the centre, will seem to move in 
some orbit around us. From this point 
oi view we may rightly and earnestly 
insist upon moral and religious culture 
as essential to the permanence as well as 
the perfection of our civilization. Un- 
doubtedly it is so. It is the element, the 
only element of certain conservation. 
We would not utter this sentiment in a 
corner. We would make it as emphatic 
as possible. We would repeat it, if 
needful, a hundred times in a hundred 
different forms—czvilization must look to 
religion as the only element of certain 
couservation. Whatever parallel or cen- 
trast, if any, might be drawn between 
American and European civilization in 
respect to this element, we leave to other 
and abler hands. 

But, after all, we think we are right 
in placing the classical element nearest 
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the heart of proper civilization. Let it 
not be said we are exalting taste above 
morals, and civilization above religion. 
That is precisely what we are not doing. 
We are insisting upon being content to 
call things by their right names, and let 
them pass for what they are worth. 
Religion is religion ; and civilization is 
civilization—that is, it is what, by com- 
mon usage and under the guidance of 
common sense, men have agreed to call 
civilization. Our appeal is to facts. 
The Greeks in the age of Pyrrhus are 
universally held to have been more civ- 
ilized than the Romans; and in the full- 
est bloom of the classical spirit, in the 
Augustan age, Roman civilization is re- 
— as having reached its acme. Both 

reeks and Romans we consider more 
civilized than the Jews; and even the 
Mussulman Saracens more civilized than 
the early Christian crusaders—though 
the latter in both cases were possessed 
of the true religion—and by what rule? 
Whatever other points of distinction 
there may have been ; the prevalence of 
the classic spirit, of arts, science, philo- 
sophy, intellectual culture, is the decisive 
test. The revival of letters awakened 
Europe from the semi-barbarism of the 
dark ages ; and the influence of classical 
learning had determined the peculiar type 
and refinement of European culture. 
This element had introduced and firmly 
established its influence in European so- 
ciety, before the economic-practical or 
utilitarian element had become expanded 
with such tremendous energy. The 
classical element has therefore, in Eu- 
rope, an advantage in its struggle with 
its more modern competitor, which un- 
fortunately it does not possess in this 
country. 

In comparing ourselves, therefore, with 
Europeans in respect to intellectual, and 
particularly in respect to classical and 
esthetical culture, we should expect to 
find them our superiors. Yet even in 
making this comparison, one important 
distinction is not to be forgotten. When 
we speak of the civilization of a country, 
we may refer to the aggregate or average 
condition and culture of society in that 
country, or taking the term in a more 
restricted and, by usage, more appropriate 
sense, we may refer to the higher culture 
and social progress of those who take 
the lead in the community around them— 
of those who stand as the representatives 
of that country in the eyes of the world. 
These two epheres of civilization do not 
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always correspond either in their centre, 
circumference or axis. Though, without 
arrogance, we may: claim superiority to 
England in the former sphere, yet she is 
so much superior to us in the latter and 
narrower sphere, that, by the common 
consent of the rest of the world, she is 
regarded as actually superior to us in 
point of civilization. If Russia and 
Switzerland be compared, the converse 
will be the result; that is, Switzerland 
will be pronounced more civilized than 
Russia, notwithstanding the superior cul- 
ture of a few of the Russian nobility. 
The genius of our civilization leads 
us to an undue depreciation of this re- 
stricted sphere: but it is unfair that we 
should be compared with others in view 
of this exclusively ; though foreigners, 
seeing only what is most prominent, are 
likely. to content themselves with such a 
comparison. Thus much we may sately 
say im our behalf, that civilization has 
nowhere attained its highest, noblest end, 
until it has pervaded the whole mass of 
society with its refining influences. In 
respect to other nations, we insist upon 
the general diffusion of social and intel- 
lectual culture among us; in respect to 
ourselves we have reason to deplore our 
deficiency in higher civilization. _ 
The average correctness and propriety, 
for instance, with which the English 
language is spoken by our whole popu- 
lation, are incomparably greater than 
England with all her counties can boast 
of; while it is a rare case that an Amer- 
ican has that easy, unconscious, —— 
command of his mother tongue, both in 
speaking and writing, which is common 
among the higher classes in England. 
If American and English society—using 
the term society in its more trivial sense 
—be compared, the result will be similar. 
Taking the average of all classes—and 
American society is really a sort of mis- 
cellaneous re we are superior 
to the Englishe while we have scarcely 
oe to compare with the polished 
refinement, the natural ease, propriety 
and simplicity of the English aristocratic 
circles. Yet these being the representa- 
tives of England to foreigners, she of 
course secures the general voice in favor 
of her absolute superiority. As a nation 
we appear abroad in our every-day dress, 
and admit visitors indifferently to an 
of our establishment; while bot 
the English and the French make their 
appearance only in their holyday suits, 
and receive strangers in their best saloons. 
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The substantial facts being ascertained 
in respect to both parties, it is a mere 
goeanen of words to inquire which is 

e more civilized? Yet it is a question 
of some importance ; for we have, and it 
is right we should have, some pride in 
being civilized. But we suppose that, 
according to the general usage and his- 
torical acceptation of that term, the ques- 
tion must be answered adversely to our 
claims, For, paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, it must yet be admitted that the 
average of mental and social culture may 
be much higher among us than in Eng- 
land; and, nevertheless, we may be 
rightly accounted less civilized. That 
is, Society as a whole, as a system, may 
not be so magnificently and harmoniously 
developed to the eye of the spectator, 
and for the purposes of outward impres- 
sion—just as an ill-officered army, with 
all its soldiers tolerably versed in tactics, 
may yet be vastly inferior to another 
composed of ignorant boors, but led by 
able and experienced generals. 

Whether our civilization do not want 
more in intensity than it surpasses in ex- 
tension, and whether greater intensity 
be not necessary to preserve and increase 
its extension, are questions of vital im- 
portance for our consideration. Elasti- 
city has a limit. The cultivation of the 
few may indeed be carried to a high 
degree without requiring, either as a 
condition or a consequence, the general 
elevation of the community ; but the 
general elevation of the mass can never 
proceed safely, or reach a high degree, 
without being preceded and guided by 
the higher culture of a few. There is 
no instance of such a phenomenon in his- 
tory, and never will be. The course of 
nature will not be altered to suit any 
theories of ours, however they may pre- 
tend to be purely democratic. 

Hence the importance not only of re- 
taining but elevating the higher type of 
education which belongs to our colleges 
and universities. Hence the peculiar 
claims of classical education upon the 
vigorous defence and jealous protection 
of all enlightened men. If the great 
fountains are neglected or dried up, what 
will become of the little streams? Yet 
there are men among us who pretend to 
be the elect sons of freedom and apostles 
of progress, and who nevertheless assail 
all such institutions and studies, not only 
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as useless in themselves but as agents 
and means of tyranny. Is it possible 
that the genius of democracy is incon- 
sistent with the highest forms of social 
and intellectual culture ?* Can men in 
the highest places have the effrontery to 
say publicly that the establishment of a 
national institution for the promotion and 
dissemination of knowledge is abhorrent 
to the principles of freedom, and could 
serve only to fetter the mind of the peo- 
ple? And that when a benevolent for- 
eigner has munificently furnished the 
means for such a purpose, we must re- 
ject them, and say, ‘“* we are democrats, 
and cannot use them ?” 

If the whole object of life be, to get to 
the end of it as comfortably as possible ; 
if to eat, drink and sleep, to be clothed 
and housed in competence in quiet be all 
men want—there is no need of a liberal 
education. If men were made to be good 
farmers, artisans, traders, and nothing 
more—there is no need of a liberal edu- 
cation. In proportion as an occupation 
is manual rather than mental, intellectual 
discipline is, of course, less to the pur- 
pose—though improvement in all the arts 
and handicrafts of life may depend much 
upon such discipline and culture. But 
is it not of some importance to be a man 
—a civilized man—-as well as a good 
artisan or tradesman? Let us not be 
understood as treating these pursuits with 
contempt. By no means. The mere 
classical scholar is as deficient in the 
full development of manhood as the mere 
farmer or the mere mechanic. Besides, 
men must eat, drink and sleep, or they 
cannot live to be civilized. Those ordi- 
nary employments of life are necessary to 
the very existence of society as well as 
of man, and their improvement is closely 
connected with the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Itis plain that, although we as- 
sign the first place to intellectual culture 
among the constituents of proper civili- 
zation, it is not of itself culbcieat for the 
full development of humanity. In our 
bodily organization the heart is most 
necessary, but even the heart will not 
perform its functions alone. Practical 
habits must more fully dsaw out and 
invigorate intellectual culture, must lop 
off its excrescences and check its vaga- 
ries; and, on the other hand, intellectual 
as well as moral culture must interpene- 
trate, regulate and refine the practical 





* See Senator Allen’s Speech on the appropriation of the Smithsonian Bequest. 
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habits, before the highest type of civili- 
zation can be reached—before we can 
have a whole man or a perfect citizen. 
The wide separation of learning from 
life, and the unprecedented extent to 
which the division of intellectual labor 
has been carried in Germany, have pre- 
vented the immense erudition of German 
scholars from raising their country to a 
corresponding rank in the scale of civili- 
zation. The principle of division of la- 
bor, so efficient in promoting the im- 
provement and productiveness of the 
mechanic arts, is not less efficient as 
applied to the various departments of 
scholarship ; but it is attended, in both 
cases, with this evil—that, in respect to 
the individuals employed, it cripples, 
stints and mutilates humanity. What, 
then, we chiefly object to, is, that a man 
should be so entirely absorbed in 4 
one pursuit as to lose all sympathy wit 

other pursuits, or to set before himself 
no hisher object than the thrift conse- 
quent upon the skillful and diligent pro- 
secution of his own handicraft: What 
we mean, is, that a mere tradesman—if 
a mere tradesman can be found—though 
he excel ever so much in his appropriate 
trade, is but the fraction of a man. 

The theorizing philosopher and the 
musing poet, though amidst our thrifty 
community they may hardly get a living 
for themselves, or a hearing from others, 
contribute infinitely more to the ad- 
vancement of the race, to the civiliza- 
tion of mankind, than multitudes of act- 
ive and enterprising men of the various 
lucrative trades and professions. Man 
men, industrious and successful in their 
pursuits, lived comfortably and grew 
rich, while Milton dictated the Paradise 
Lost ; but has not that single poem con- 
tributed more to the culture and elevation 
of the human mind than the ephemeral 
labors of them all ? 

it may sound strange to many, yet we 
believe it to be a most serious truth, that 
we need more theorizers and fewer em- 
pirics—i. e., more men of comprehensive 
thought, and fewer men of mere off-hand 

ractice. We need eyes well as hands. 

ecause the sense of touch can judge of 
certain immediate properties of things 
better than that of sight, and thus pre- 
vent or correct many false optical judg- 
ments, are we content to grope our way 
along through the world, dispensing with 
vision altogether? Because, by a sharp- 
ened practical instinct, we can determine 
what is good and profitable for the mo- 
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ment, shall we utterly repudiate that 
“high discourse of reason which looks 
before and after ?” 

What has, more than anything else, 
brought theory and all philosophy into 
such discredit among us, is, in fact, the 
pretension of a multitude of mere quacks 
to be theorists and philosophers, joined 
with the popular habit of generalizing 
from the narrow premises of a few pres- 
ent facts. If we have no closet philoso- 
phers, we have plenty of street philoso- 
phers and bar-room philosophers. We 
may have discarded the name of philoso- 
phy, but we have the men who act as if 
they had mastered and outrun all the 
ees and theory in the world. 

ut in truth there neither is nor can be 
any rational practice without theory of 
some kind. Every man who acts with 
design and plan, who combines means 
for the accomplishment of an end, is so 
far a theorist. The question is, shall 
his theory be a long-sighted or a short- 
sighted theory? Shall he think patient- 
ly, dig deep and lay its foundations upon 
a rock, or shall he erect it upon the shift- 
ing sands of immediate experience? We 
are already beginning to reap the long 
harvest of bitter fruits, in the shape of 
indirect consequences, from several of 
our spasmodic, empirical attempts at re- 
ligious, moral and social reform. In 
political theory we think we are—and 
if anywhere we ought to be—especially 
proficient; yet haw many among us, 
even of our legislators, have thought it 
necessary to make themselves acquainted 
with the established principles of politi- 
cal science or even of political economy, 
or with the general history of legislation 
and politics in this and other countries 
and ages? Yet while it is manifest that, 
without such knowledge as a basis, 
there can be no sound theory; it is 
equally manifest that, without the same 
knowledge and the theory based upon 
it, there can be no safe practice or per- 
manent progress. 

But to say no more of poetry and phi- 
losophy—there are certain employments 
in society which have a special connec- 
tion with civilization, and are essential 
to its proper development, but which 
require a higher discipline and more 
thorough mental training than are need- 

ful for the manual laborer. The busi- 
ness of the merchant, taking the appella- 
tion in its higher sense—as it has an 
important bearing upon civilization, so it 
forms a connecting link in passing for- 
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ward to those other employments which 
we have in view. A portion of the 
merchant’s, as of all other, business is 
indeed routine, drudgery if you will, but 
another portion will call every faculty 
into exercise and task his highest pow- 
ers. Either, therefore, he must have re- 
ceived a thorough preparatory mental 
training, or he must be introduced and 
carried forward in his pursuit very grad- 


y. 

But who could expect to have good 
lawyers, good physicians and good di- 
vines, without a thorough discipline and 
education ; and that not only with a par- 
ticular reference to their particular pro- 
fessions, but to the due oak well-balanced 
development of the whole mind? We 
wer indeed have pettifoggers, quacks 
and ranters ; and these might make not 
only more noise but more money than 
well-educated men. But what becomes, 
in the mean time, of the interests—we 
will not say, of civilization, but of juris- 
prudence, and of medical and theological 
science? And when the tree is dead, 
what will become of the parasite plants, 
which twined luxuriantly around it and 
lived upon its sap? 

There are indeed some people who 
think that the learned professions them- 
selves are excrescences upon society, 
and do more harm than good. Be it so; 
how will you remedy it? No civilized 
community can exist without them. 
Abolish ahem to-day, and they will re- 
appear in some shape or other to-mor- 
row. There will be some persons who 
will make it their business to tell their 
neighbors the law, and prescribe for the 
diseases of their souls and bodies. The 
only practical question is, shall those 
professions be filled with learned, able 
and skillful men, or with ignorant pre- 
tenders ? 

{n like manner, if all our higher insti- 
tutions of learning were annihilated at 
once ; unless all our civilization and 

earnings after civilization were annihi- 
ted with them, it would not be many 
ears before our wants would imperiously 
emand, and infallibly bring about, their 
restoration, or the establishment of some- 
thing like them. No better general dis- 
cipline for the whole mind—ineluding 
the reason, imagination, taste—will pro- 
bably ever be invented than is furnished 
by the classics combined with the ma- 
thematics. The study of language itself 
is a most noble and humanizing disci- 
pline ; and the classics furnish the best 
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models of style in poetry, eloquence, 
history, philosophy. These together 
with the mathematics are, and should 
remain—with such additions from the 
arts and sciences and modern languages 
as may be found practicable—the basis 
of a liberal, that is to say, of a liberaliz- 
ing, civilizing education. There is great 
danger of endeavoring to combine with 
them too many other things, partly from 
a laudable desire to enlarge the sphere 
of general knowledge, and partly, by 
rendering a liberal education more prac- 
tical, to propitiate popular prejudices. 
The consequence of this multifarious 
mass of study compressed into the space 
of half-a-dozen years, is either to crowd 
out the mathematics and classics, or to 
cram instead of cultivating the mind—or 
more probably both: and the end must 
be to bring our higher institutions of 
learning into still greater disrepute. If 
our colleges cannot stand on the simple 
ground of the merits and benefits of a 
mathematical and classical discipline ; if 
they must become institutions for the 
communication and acquisition of all 
sorts of so-called useful knowledge, 
merely to furnish abundant materials for 
stopping empty bags; in a word, if they 
must become encyclopedias instead of 
mental gymnasia ; why, then, they can- 
not be sustained at all in their true char- 
acter ; they might as well be christened 
by a new name. 

Let it never be forgotten that such 
institutions are designed to furnish facili- 
ties for a fundamental, intellectual dis- 
cipline, and not for wide, general acqui- 
sitions, which, under the circumstances, 
if attempted, must terminate in a smat- 
tering of many things and a knowledge 
of nothing. We say, they are designed 
to furnish facilities. They will not 
communicate mental discipline to a pas- 
sive recipient by mere external contact. 
There is no opus operatum in education. 
Nor is there any so great difference as 
some seem to imagine between a public- 
ly-educated and a so-called self-educated 
man—provided only he be really edu- 
cated. Every disciplined mind must 
have disciplined itself. Every educated 
man must have educated himself, and 
must feel that he has disciplined and 
educated himself. All that others—all 
that any institutions—can do for him, is, 
to furnish facilities, helps, incitements ; 
he must do the work himself. 

The man who thirsts for knowledge, 
who diligently and greedily improves 
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every opportunity, however trifling, for 
self-improvement, will undoubtedly, with 
few advantages, make much greater pro- 
gress both in culture and acquisition, 
will drink more copious and invigorating 
draughts, than he who sits listlessly 
down beside the gushing fountains of 
science, truth and refinement. The dili- 
gent and studious mechanic, who can 
steal but a few moments from his dail 
toil to devote to the culture of his mind, 
if he improve those few moments, will 
infallibly become a better educated, bet- 
ter disciplined, more civilized as well as 
more respectable and useful man, than 
the college fopling, dunce or drone. But 
such a comparison is a comparison of 
extremes, and though often made to the 
manifest disadvantage of colleges, is as 
manifestly uniair. Good were it for 
colleges as well as for society, if dunces 
and drones received their deserts—a silent 
dismission instead of an honorary degree 
—or by some means or other were abol- 
ished. They bring more discredit upon 
colleges than all other causes combined. 
But are the classics or mathematics to 
blame for it ? 

But we dismiss this subject, content 
with protesting against the utilitarian, 
uncivilizing tendency, which would per- 
vert or destroy our higher institutions of 
learning ; and with insisting on these two 
points, that discipline and not acquisition 
is the fundamental idea of a liberal edu- 
cation, and that public institutions can 
only furnish the means,. but each individ- 
ual must perform the work for himself. 

We readily admit that, without the aid 
of any public institution of learning, a 
man may, though at great disadvantage, 
acquire all that is essential in a liberal 
education. We readily admit, also, that 
without any thorough education a man 

ly get a livelihood, but ma 


a not on 

make no little sensation in the world. 
The modesty and refinement that ought 
to grow out of such an education may 
even unfit a man for successful competi- 
tion with audacity and coarseness. In 
political life is this especially true. The 
rude and reckless a may secure 


more popular votes than his refined and 
cultivated rival. A man of tolerable 
original capacity will naturally busy his 
mind about something, and for want of a 
higher and more generous discipline, he 
may direct all his efforts to acquiring the 
mastery of that craft and ement, 
that system of little arts and low cun- 
ning, by which to insure a triumph over 
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his opponents who have been accustomed 
to employ their minds on more elevated 
and humanizing subjects. 

We are for cheap manufactures: and 
a demagogue is an article of much cheap- 
er manufacture than a Statesman. But 
the process does not end here. When all 
Statesmen have been thrown quite off 
the course, and their competitors are left 
in exclusive possession, these will not be 
able quietly to divide the prizes among 
themselves. What is cheap is abundant ; 
and now he will succeed best among 
them who can descend lowest. The 
problem now is, “ beneath the lowest 
deep to find a lower deep.” But when 
he who is most skillful in solving this 
agers has got himself into high office, 

e may be brought into contact with the 
highly cultivated and refined minds who 
act as the representatives of other coun- 
tries. And if he has any discernment or 
sensibility left—which indeed is hardly 
to be supposed—how must he quail be- 
fore them! how keenly must he feel his 
inferiority! Or if—as must too often be 
the case—he is utterly callous and una- 
ble to appreciate anything above his ac- 
cnnieigl habits ; though he and even the 
less informed and cultivated portion of 
his countrymen may exult in his republi- 
can superiority to all the forms of refine- 
ment and rules of propriety; yet what 
must be the judgment, the just judgment, 
of other nations in regard to our progress 
in civilization, when they see such men 
acting as our organs and representa- 
tives? 

We may be proud of coarseness, vul- 
garity and ignorance, if we please. We 
may affect to consider them as signs 
manual of true democracy. We may 
despise, or if we cannot despise, de- 
nounce and renounce, all refinement 
and taste and learning as useless, = 
dantic, or worst of all, aristocratic. e 
have a right—a sort of right—so to do, 
if we please. Nobody has a right to in- 
terfere, but let us not then enter the lists 
in the race of civilization. Let us rather 
be consistent, and despise and denounce 
civilization itself asa badge of slavery. 
Let us rejoice and exult that we are free 
—savages. If we are not ready to do 
this—and assuredly we are not—there is 
but one other way of being consistent: 
seeking after civilization to seek those 
things which constitute it. 

The first step should be to ascertain 
our true position, to recognize our defi- 
ciencies, and look our dangers full in the 
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face. Let us make a brief recapitulation 
of some of some of our comparative dis- 
advantages. 

Want of the refining and uniting influ- 
ences of national antiquity, and with a 
disposition to reject the experience and 
eaihosity of others; want of a highly 
educated and cultivated class ; canted. 
owing and oppressive incubus of popular 
opinion; excessive absorption in thrift 
and eer ae a habit of change ; 
an anticipative millenium; an impatience 
and restiveness under the transient or ac- 
cidental evils on which the final and per- 
manent good is conditioned ; the general 
preponderance of the centrifugal over the 
centripetal, of the disorganizing over the 
conservative, of the leveling over the ele- 
vating tendencies; of selfishness over 
humanity, of partisanship over patriot- 
ism, of sectarianism over catholicity ; in 
a word, of the negative, the immediate, 
the tangible, the useful, the practical, 
over the positive, the distant, the ideal, 
the general, the humanizing. We are 
in danger of being all carpenters without 
an architect—tinkers and cobiers without 
a master-workman. 

That is the dark side of the picture. 
But, courage! there is also a bright side. 
Our first hope is in a “ Divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we 
will.” God has given us a great work 
to do, and we trust he will secure its ac- 
complishment, though it may be by such 
methods as to save us from all occasion 
of glorying in ourselves. Faith is the 
first element of success. Besides we 
have still an open field; no insuperable 
obstacle has yet been thrown in our way. 
Our body social has certain bad habits 
and tendencies, but no deep-seated, fatal 
disease, no old, festering wounds, no 
shriveled limbs, no exhausted spirits. 
We have evils, but they are far from 
remediless. Will and wisdom are all we 
want. After all that we have said, and 
that some may be ready to condemn as 
unpatriotic and undemocratic—though 
we would warn all such beforehand that 
the only proper way to manage an argu- 
ment is to reason and not to revite—after 
all that we have said, we would not ex- 
change our whole situation, opportuni- 
ties, ee with those of any other 
people on earth. We would not exchange 
our boisterous, changeful, rude, impa- 
tient, but active and energetic democracy, 
for the vegetable life, the lethargic tran- 
quillity, the silence and slavery, of Rus- 
sian or Austrian despotism, or any of the 
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boasted paternal governments on earth ; 
nor yet for the shocking contrasts be- 
tween the thousands of English aristo- 
crats and the millions of English menials 
and paupers. We would not exchange 
our church institutions, fragmentary, ill- 
digested and unsettled as they are, with 
the organism of death, the galvanized 
corpse of the Romish hierarchy ; nor yet 
with a corrupting and degrading depend- 
ence on the civil government. 

In respect to intellectual cultivation, 
too, America need not be ashamed of her 
position and prospects; and the Ameri- 
can mind possesses many excellent points. 
It is generally true of Americans abroad 
that they have more sensibility to objects 
of taste, more susceptibility of culture, 
more apreciation of what is foreign, less 
of national narrow-mindedness, than 
their English brethren. We can learn. 
Besides the English can claim little supe- 
riority over us either for great useful in- 
ventions or for taste and genius in the 
fine arts. In painting and sculpture, in 
poetry and eloquence, we are already 
their rivals. 

But asa nation we are yet in our 
7 We achieved our independence 

efore we had passed our non-age. We 
have the characteristic faults, follies, ex- 
travagancies, dangers and defects of 
youth ; but we have also its vigor and 
freshness, its buoyancy and hope. It is 
indeed time for us to begin to cherish the 
sober thoughts of manhood. Wild sallies 
and boyish excesses must have an end. 

In developing a manlier and maturer 
state, our men of education and culture 
have a most important and noble office to 
perform. If they “iar themselves in the 
right spirit and with due energy to the 
work, they will yet perform it. Their 
first step must be to cherish and advance 
their own culture. Their next step must 
be to renounce distinctly and resolutely 
all pursuit and expectancy of wealth and 
= station. They must set their 
aces as a flint against such temptations. 
Called to act as judges on subjects of the 
highest import, they must not be: bribed. 
They must above all things studiously 
preserve their mental independence. 

Let them remember that those who 
figure most largely in their generation are 
not ordinarily those who surviveit longest. 
Poetsand artists are proverbially poor and 
despised ; and this is as it should be. If 
poets could be idle and honored, all would 
be poets, hence Providence bas appointed 
a needful remedy. For all real greatness 
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earth ; the present is the time of outlay, of seed- fluence? Truly a prophet is not accepted 
mts be- sowing; its harvest lies in the future. in his own country. 
aristo- What was poor, blind, puritanic Milton, Let then our men of intelligence and 
— to Charles II. and his licentious cava- virtue—of true culture and refinement— 
change liers? What was the incarcerated and set about their task with singleness of 
ry, il. half-maddened Tasso to the noble and eye and simplicity of heart ; and let them 
Z with haughty Duke of Ferrara? Inspired pursue it with a noble disinterestedness, 
anized men, with a still holier mission—when with an earnest and undaunted boldness, 
lor yet not endued with miraculous powers— with energy, prudence and perseverance ; 
epend- formed no exception. What was Jeremi- and our American civilization, under the 
oe ah in his dungeon to a Jehoiachim? the blessing of God, is safe ; and good Bishop 
ration, imprisoned John Baptist toa Herod and Berkeley’s prophetic lines will yet be 
Ma 4 his meny-taeiiag Court, or ye to an fulfilled : 
ogbal Agrippa or a Nero? Nay, what was ,, . ‘ 
roints, lous Nazareth to the bt that set ane the star of empire takes its 
‘broad themselves and the rulers thattook coun- —_ ‘The four first acts already past 
bjects sel together against him? But howstand ‘The fifth shall close the drama with the 
ulture, their memories now? And what is the day ; 
— comparative measure of their present in- | Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 
learn. 
supe- 
ul in- 
n the 
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indy A FATHER’S REVERIE. 
| ou 
ol BY MISS ANNA BLACKWELL. 
We 
, @X- 
; Nad Whew float light clouds on heaven’s azure sea, , 
and When through the trees low breathes the whispering wind, 
It is While clustering roses, in sweet canopy, 
h the Hang overhead, in fragrant wreaths entwined, 
ilies And small glad voices ringing through the air, 
nd. Speak of the innocent, the good, the fair, 
hirer Then, my beloved! then do I think of thee ! 
ture Then seem thy soft blue eyes to rest on me! 
teto -— 
the - And when the sorrowing and gentle eve 
the é Follows, with dewy tears, the dying sun, 
heir And all the shining clouds, as he doth leave, 
ince Wrap them in mourning garb and mantle dun, 
nust 3 I think of thee—for thou, like him, in light, 
tely Didst pass from earth and my too-lovin aight. 
and § And my soul wrapped herself in shroud of night! 
heir F 
ns. ; My best beloved! my beautiful ! my child! 
the Still, still I press thee to my throbbing breast ; 
red. Still yearns, by thy sweet memories beguiled, 
sly § My heart toward thee, brightest thou and best 
Of ail Gop's gifts to me! Fame, wealth and friends, 
rho : And all the bounties that kind Heaven lends, 
are Were but as dust, my child! to me, the while 
~ My life was gladdened by thy voice and smile ! 
in 
a The earliest bird that welcomes in the day 
ed Recalls thy morning nga tp my ear, 
| | And how the sunshine fel! with brighter ray 


so 68 When thy light footstep told that thou wert near: 
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And when, at night, ’mid pleasant household sounds, 
The blazing hearth a kindred group surrounds, 

I pause and listen, feeling sudden lone, 
The music of thy ne’er forgotten tone ! 


I miss thee, dearest! when the hour of prayer 
Gathers heart-incense on the holy shrine, 
For angels ever, through the solemn air, 
Bore thy pure worship unto Heaven with mine ; 
And now, while reverent at His throne | kneel, 
*Tis joy to me, mine own loved child, to feel, 
Though nobler raptures now thy bosom thrill, 
We worship the same great All-Father still ! 


I on the threshold of the mighty fane, 
Whose vast dimensions fill the infinite— 

Whose forms, dim-looming, we but strive in vain 
Fitly to apprehend with mortal sight : 

But thou hast passed the shadowy portal through, 
And Heaven’s arcana open to thy view ; 

While round thy widening pathway daily shine 
Glory and beauty ever more divine ! 


O wondrous spirit-world! that lies so near, 
Yet seems so distant from our yearning thought, 
Around, within, so real, during, clear, 
And yet our earth-dimmed vision sees it not! 
Would that thy loving voice, my gentle child ! 
Might whisper me in accents undefiled, 
Some dulcet echo of that inner land 
*Mid whose full harmonies thy young feet stand! 


My child! my child! those sounds, how sweet they fall, 
Vaking loved memories on thy father’s ear ; 
But thou no more art mine, nor dare [ call 
Thee by the gentle name thou wearedst here ! 
No! thou art mine no longer! earthly ties 
Melt into nobler kindred in the skies ; 
And all the glorious company of heaven 
To thee, for parents, and for friends, are given ! 


My child! my glorious, translated child ! 
rom the deep beauty of thine angel-home, 

Would 1, with yearnings vain, or wishes mild, 

Withdraw thy feet, o’er earth’s rough ways to roam ? 
Wither the rose upon thy brow that lies, 

And dim the light of heaven from thy dear eyes? 
No! to my love for thee let power be given 

To draw, not thee to earth, but me to heaven ! 
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THREE CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 


CHAPTER II.* 


CHARACTER OF THE POLES, 


ReFriectine upon the fate of Poland, 
one is surprised and pained at the melan- 
choly issue of so many great sacrifices, 
so much bloodshed, heroic devotion and 
fervid patriotism! The love of country 
with the Poles cannot be said to be a 
sober virtue. It is rather a passion that 
never ceases to agitate their breasts ; it is 
the enthusiastic devotion of a chevalier to 
the queen of his heart; being always 
foremost in his thoughts and feelings. 
True, there are some traitors among them ; 
but what nation has them not? Still it 
will be found true that no modern nation, 
or any of the ancient, have produced so 
many instances of enthusiastic patriotism 
as they. Other nations have not suffered 
such calamities—they were more or less 
eri but it was not so with the 

oles. If in prosperity man is not so 
much tempted to crime, his virtue at the 
same time is not so great, and does not 
stand out in bold relief. Misfortune has 
a contrary effect; it either plunges him 
into the abyss of iniquity, or hardens his 
virtue so that it will resist both time and 
change. 

The chivalry of modern nations suc- 
ceeded to the patriotism of the ancients ; 
but in this age of prudence and expe- 
diency we rather choose to keep aloof 
from the extremes of either, for they be- 
come rather uncomfortable virtues. Not- 
withstanding this general tendency, the 
Poles give us examples of patriotism 
which, if they do not surpass, certainly 
equal any to be found in antiquity—of 

atriotism that is not based on mere selfish 
eeling, but onthe noblest sentiments of 
the human heart. Their history proves 
they were never the aggressors, but 
fought only to defend their own rights and 
their own territory. The saying “ Ubi 
patria, ibi bene,” became theirs. Zol- 
kiewski’s last breath when falling on the 
battle-field, ‘dulce pro patria mori,” is 
worthy the best Roman or Greek days. 
Their history and literature are replete 
with sayings and deeds whose exalted 
source was love of country. What 
feelings they cherish towards their own 


land may be gathered from the endearing 
appellation of our mother, which with 
them is synonymous with Poland. Their 
last revolution is but one grand display 
of the noblest self-devotion—every man 
was a patriot, and every woman a hero- 
ine. 

We will introduce here a few instances 
which will give an idea of the spirit that 
animated this people when struggling for 
their liberty. Besides exposing their 
lives to the chances of battle, many con- 
tributed large sums to the national treas- 
ury. General Pac (Pats) was the first, 
who in the very beginning of the revolu- 
tion laid on the altar of his country the 
sum of 100,000 florins, (equal to 12,400 
dollars,) and though nearly sixty years 
old, fought bravely to the close. rince 
Czartoryski, (Charto-ryskie,) whose 
yearly income was £80,000, has had his 
estates confiscated, and yet he prefers to 
live an exile in foreign countries, on 
scanty means, than sue for pardon though 
the emperor be glad to grant it. 

As for personal devotion, we must 
only mention a few among the bravest 
of the brave, and the Generalissimo 
Skrzynecki deserves the first notice. It 
would be impossible to display more 
courage than he did at the battle of Os- 
trolenka. He conceived the idea of at- 
tacking the enemy at the nearest distance 
possible. He took twelve field-pieces, 
and two regiments of cavalry for their 
protection, and profiting from the dusk, 
led them in person, fixed the battery at 
three hundred paces from the enemy, and 
ordered it to open. At the same time he 
seated himself, with the utmost coolness, 
at the head of the battery, exposed to the 
incessant fire of the enemy’s artillery. In 
vain did the officers beg him not to ex- 
pose his life thus: he sat immovable as 
a marble statue till he saw the enemy 
shaking and finally forced back. 

Nor is this a single instance of such 
intrepidity ; Colonel Piernka, whose ba:- 
tery at the battle of Grochow was the 
most destructive to the enemy, and fre- 
quently the most exposed, kept up a fire, 





* In the last number, on page 638, Ist line in Ist column should be transferred to the bot- 


tom of the 2d column. 
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chiefly of grape-shot, for five hours, 
sometimes at the distance of a few hund- 
red paces only. Amidst the most fright- 
ful carnage he remained calm and imper- 
turbable, and appeared more like a god 
dealing out deadly blows to mortals than 
an ordinary man. Although his clothes 
were pierced through and through, and 
his casque torn to pieces, yet his person 
was not touched. Lieutenant Czaykow- 
ski (Chy-kov-skie) affords a noble exam- 
ple of a patriot struggling for the salva- 
tion of his country. While at the bead 
of the grenadiers of the 7th regiment, he 
received a grape-shot in his leg, which 
threw him down. Unmindful of himself, 
as he fell he cried, ‘‘ Grenadiers, advance!” 
and kept up this cry while he lay pros- 
trate on the ground. Worthy of such a 
commander, animated by his noble spirit, 
the grenadiers rushed to the charge and 
drove the enemy trom their position. He 
is one of the heroes of the battle of Gro- 
chow. But here is another of them, 
bombardier Kozieradzki. This brave 
soldier was sent to another battery with 
orders to change its position, and while 
on his way to execute Lis commission, a 
cannon ball carried away his arm. Ris- 
ing from the blow, dangling the bleeding 
mutilated stump as he went, he staggered 
on, reached the battery, executed his 
commission, and then fell from the loss 
of blood. 

We should do injustice to the Polish 
women if we should here overlook them. 
Like the daughters of Sparta, they wished 
to share the dangers of war with their 
countrymen, and so formed three compa- 
nies under the command of ladies of the 
most distinguished families. They were 
to follow the army in the rear, and on a 
battle taking place, to take care of the 
wounded. The first company, composed 
of the young and active, proposed to carry 
off the wounded from the field; the sec- 
ond, attending the vehicles designed to 
receive the wounded, were to take care 
of them and dress their wounds; the 
third to take charge of the provisions, the 
making of lint and bandages, and even 
of the washing of the soldiers’ clothing. 
The nation, proud of such daughters, was 
satisfied with their noble intentions, but 
their services were refused, for the labor 
they were willing to task themselves 
with would have proved too much for 
them. But not to deprive such noble 
women of the luxury of sharing in the 
general toil, they were distributed among 
the hospitals, where they could nurse the 
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sick and disabled. In erecting the forti- 
fications of Warsaw all the citizens were 
employed without distinction of age or 
sex, and to pay tribute to the patriotism 
of the women one of the outworks was 
named the Junette of the women, having 
been raised entirely by their hands. 
They also made sacrifices of their fortunes, 
plate, jewels, wedding rings, which they 
turned into coin for the use of the coun- 
try. They even offered their lives on 
the field of battle. Countess Plater, 
after having armed the peasantry on 
her estates with scythes, pitch-forks, 
fowling-pieces, led them against the Rus- 
sian troops. This girl, who led a life of 
ease and pleasure, now faced the dangers 
and hardships of war in every battle that 
was fought in Lithuania, Constantia 
Raszanowicz (Rah-shan-au-vich) was 
the Countess’ companion in arms and 
perils ; she also spared neither her fortune 
nor exertions in the cause of freedom. 
Countess Claudine Potocka (Po-tots- 
kah) who spared neither herself, nor her 
fortune in many dangerous enterprises, 
gave particular proofsof heroic devotion, 
in the hospitals of Warsaw, where seated 
at the bedside, she spent seven successive 
months in alleviating the sufferings, and 
dressing the wounds of the sick. In 
connection with Countess Potocka we 
cannot but pay a tribute of admiration to 
her intimate friend and fellow-laborer 
Miss Emily Szczaniecka (Shtchah-niets- 
kah). This young and lovely lady, at 
the age when hopes bloom the brightest, 
gave up the whole of her fortune to her 
country, and then joined the Sisters of 
Charity that she might continue to work 
for the common cause. Many more 
names may be mentioned that in future 
will be like stars illumining the path of 
heroism and virtue, but we forbear. Yet, 
notwithstanding the efforts of such sons 
and such daughters, Poland Jies pros- 
trate beneath that Power of the north, 
which is never satisfied with human 
blood; not however as conquered by 
force of arms, but as a victim to the in- 
trigues of her enemy, and the pusillani- 
mity of her friends. 

The lot of Poland after the last revolu- 
tion has become harder than ever it was 
before, for the Russian autocrat neglects 
no means that can oppress a people. If he 
cannot t= master of flourishing Poland, he 
is determined to possess at least the Pol- 
ish desert. He has already become the sole 
land-proprietor of more than the haif of its 
soil by the confiscation of the estates of the 
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wealthy. By taxation, oppressive con- 
— and keeping an army that is 
fed by the people, he drains the last drop 
of blood from the inhabitants. To make 
colonies in the deserts of Caucasus, he 
gave orders to transplant thither 5,000 
families from the south of Poland. Una- 
ble to resist, they were dragged into the 
wilderness to lead a life of misery, leav- 
ing their homes, their country, and with 
them all that is dear to the human heart. 
To see them depart amidst lamentations 
and cries of despair of the women and 
children, and dumb looks of the men, sur- 
rounded by the base, insensible crew of 
the yet baser autocrat, to hear them in- 
voke destruction upon the head of the 
inhuman enemy and their own; curse 
their parents that gave them birth, the 
day that saw them born, would fill any 
heart with the keenest indignation and 
the deepest sympathy. But this is not 
all, brutal Russians have been introduced 
in their place to become a part of the 
population of the country. 

he oppression does not stop here. 
Their religion and their priests are per- 
secuted ; their universities and colleges, 
after being pillaged of all that they had 
valuable, as libraries, etc., were either 
suppressed entirely, or supplanted by 
mock institutions into which the most 
compulsive system of corrupted educa- 
tion was introduced. “Their language 
is excluded from courts and from schools; 
nay, it is even prohibited to speak Polish 
in public places. Their lawsare abrogated, 
and the Emperor’s will or the ukase is made 
their substitute, till the administration of 
justice is mere mockery. The caprice of 
the officer, or a bribe, makes the scales 
turn accordingly. No one is allowed to 
hold an office, but a Russian or a rene- 
gade Pole. It is considered an act de- 
serving punishment if one should pub- 
licly avow himself to be a Pole; and 
everything that pertains to their national 
customs or habits is prohibited or derided 
by those Moscovite barbarians. The 
country is made a large prison-house in- 
fested with spies. Thousands of the no- 
ble and daring are sent to work in the 
mines of Siberia. According to an offi- 
cial statement 75,000 men had been sent 
into Siberia, since the accession of Nicho- 
las to the throne up to 1832, which in- 
cludes the space of only seven years; 
but from that time to the present the 
number has trebled at least. These men 
are mostly state criminals and chiefly 
Poles, among whom the first names of 
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the country are to be found. In the 
dead of night they are seized and carried 
away from amidst their families to be 
never more heard of. 

After the fatal termination of the Jast 
revolution, the emperor gave orders to 
provide for the orphans of those who 
were killed in war, or who went abroad 
leaving their children behind them. This 
was trumpeted throughout Europe as a 
benevolent, magnanimous act of the au- 
tocrat; while in fact it was designed to 
cover the most hideouscrime. In conse- 
quence of this order, more than 5,000 chil- 
dren at a time, were torn from the bosoms 
of their mothers who were sufficiently 
able top rovide for them: the most distin- 
guished families were the victims of this 
barbarity. These children were forced 
away from their lamenting parents, in 
the bitter cold of January, and with 
scarcely any covering, packed up in wag- 
ons, and carried into the interior of Rus- 
sia to be educated for slavery as common 
soldiers’ children. Many of them died 
on their way from hunger and cold, but 
their numbers were replaced by those 
who were kidnapped on the way. It 
was a heart-rending scene to behold the 
streets of Warsaw resounding with the 
cries of agonized mothers throwing 
themselves under the wheels of the wag- 
ons to be crushed rather than survive 
that awful separation, or rudely pushed 
back by the brutal force of the Russian 
soldiery ; and to witness the young vic- 
tims confounded with the sight, heaped 
together like a flock of innocent lambs, 
separatec from their parents, trembling 
with terror, utter in melancholy strains 
“dear mother! dear mother’? What 
father’s or what mother’s heart could 
withstand this sight without bursting 
with frenzy ? 

The same infernal act was repeated in 
the country with the children of many 
noblemen; and here is one of its tragic 
consequences. After the vain attempts 
of Lady Grozewska (Gro-zev-skah) to 
save her two sons by imploring mercy 
for them of the emperor, Cossacks were 
sent to carry the children away. On the 
appearance of these brutes to execute 
their commission, this noble woman de- 
termined to disappoint him. * No,” said 
she, “that insatiable dragon shall not 
drink the blood of my loins. My chil- 
dren shall live with me forever.” With 
these words she stabbed her two boys 
by her side, and then with the same 
steel pierced her own noble heart. Oh, 
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honorable weakness! may God avenge 
thy innocent blood! Such are the deeds 
of this arch-Herod of the North; but this 
is not all. 

The Polish captives that were at Cron- 
stadt were required to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Emperor, but they re- 
fused, for which they were made to run 
the gauntlet. Two lines of soldiers were 
made, each of 250 men. Each soldier 
held a hazel switch, several feet in 
length. Through these ranks the con- 
demned Poles were forced to pass. First 
the victim’s back was stripped of cloth- 
ing, then the butt-ends of two carbines 
placed under his arms, by which means 
he was dragged along, while a bayonet 
was held against his breast to prevent 
him from going too quickly. Field-pieces 
were placed at both ends of the ranks to 
blow to atoms those of the Poles who 
would dare to attempt to rescue these 
unfortunate victims. 3,000 Polish cap- 
tives were brought there to witness this 
awful scene. At the time we speak of, 
(November, 1832,) 50 men were the de- 
signed victims, eight of whom were 
flogged the same day. 

e decree being read, the man was 
led between the two files, and with the 
first blow music began to play to drown 
his cries. Before the unfortunate crea- 
ture reached the other extremity of the 
ranks, streams of blood burst from his 
back—his piercing cries were hushed in 
silence, and senseless he was dragged up 
and down the files, though flesh flew 
from his back at every step. This bru- 
tality completed, the sufferer fell on the 
ground, where he lay till the cart came 
to carry him away to the hospital, with- 
out any other covering to his mangled 
body tnan amat. In this way, two or 
three of these unfortunate men received 
eight thousand, others from four to six 
thousand lashes! A priest, with the 
cross in his hand, stood at the head of 
the line near the general officer, and pro- 
mised them pardon if they would recant ; 
but the noble-spirited sufferers preferred 
death to servitude. These are the deeds 
of the clement Emperor, who, to prove to 
the world that cruelty and faithlessness 
go hand in hand, after ——— pro- 
claiming amnesty to the Poles, seized 
upon those who confided in his word. 

The picture we bave drawn here is 
already horrible enough: though incom- 
plete, yet it is sufficient to give some idea 
of the present state of Poland, and of 
the character of the monster, who has 
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yet found eulogizers in an English lord, 
and even one of our republicans, who 
was sent hy the State of Ohio to inquire 
into the condition of the Prussian schools, 
and who informed the public that the clem- 
ent Emperor is educating the Poles! Take 
shame to yourselves, men! who let the 
present of a gold snuff-box with the des- 
_ portrait, cover the crimes of a 

end ; or allow heartless, courtly polite- 
ness to go for benevolence. Shame! 
shame to you all, who screen flagrant 
guilt from the world’s indignation ! 

Such is the lot of the Poles who are 
within the reach of the Emperor Nicholas; 
as for those who are abroad, a few woris 
will suffice. The number of the latter 
amounts to several thousand, scattered 
throughout the civilized world; but they 
reside chiefly in France and England. 
About three hundred were sent by Aus- 
tria into this country. Their subsistence 
depends on their exertion, but as a great 
number of them did not belong to work- 
ing-classes in their own country, their 
condition may be easily conceived» 

Little is known of the character, hab- 
its and literature of the Poles in foreign 
countries, and particularly on this side 
of the Atlantic. The degree of igno- 
rance that prevails in this respect is often 
ludicrous. In the geographies used by 
schools in this country, it is gravely 
stated that they wear stockings and pan- 
taloons of a piece; that when they are 
invited to dine with their friends, they 
bring with them their spoons in their 
pockets ; and that during dinner they 
take care to have the door shut that no- 
body may come in! And an encycloped- 
ist, speaking of their language, says, that 
it is so uncouth, that it bas words of sev- 
eral consonants without a single vowel ! 
This, besides being false, is an impossi- 
bility ; for the human tongue cannot 
pronounce intelligible sounds, without 
there is a vowel at a certain distance to 
support the consonants. No more than 
two sounds made of either two, three. 
or at most six, consonants joined to a 
vowel can be pronounceable, is intelli- 
gible, or capable of being written. 

We can give here but an imperfect 
outline of the character of this people 
and their literature. The means of ed- 
ucation since the introduction of Christi- 
anity into the country, were never neg- 
lected in Poland; if not always in advance 
of, they always kept pace with, those of 
the rest of Europe. Poland had her col- 
leges and universities, in which the no- 
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bility and middle classes were instructed 
with as much success as in any other 
part of the continent. The Polish no- 
bility also frequently sent their sons to 
travel in foreign countries or attend for- 
eign universities, being aware that inter- 
course with various people enlightens 
the mind and expands the heart. 

To give the scope of the studies pur- 
sued in their universities, not to speak of 
others, we will take for an instance the 
university of Warsaw. Here the instruc- 
tion in general knowledge was divided 
into five faculties; that of law, of divin- 
ity, of medicine, of the natural sciences 
and literature, and that of the fine arts: 
42 professors filled these departments. 
The universities were well endowed, and 
all means that are indispensable to the 
completeness of instruction, such as li- 
braries, cabinets of natural history and 
so forth, were secured. This, we say, 
was, for what now is we have already 
told: the Russian autocrat has trampled 
upon all knowledge and freedom. 

If the Poles have not of late made 
themselves known to the scientific world 
by any discoveries in the sciences, yet 
they have the merit of having availed 
themselves of the investigations of others 
in their culture. 

Poland has been enslaved and there- 
fore she could not share the honor of late 
discoveries in science with other nations, 
as her mind was too much engrossed 
with her calamities, which have given a 
peculiar cast to her literature. Yet none 
of the departments of Polish literature 
have been neglected : science and belles- 
lettres had their guardians among the 
Poles, and philosophy had students, 
though no originators of new systems. 
The activity of the national mind, how- 
ever, was particularly directed to polite 
literature, the burden of which is their 
country or the goddess of love. 

The love of their country, her calam- 
ities, and the deeds of their heroes are the 
soul of their literature to such a degree, 
that they make its characteristic distine- 
tion from that of other countries in Eu- 
rope. Thus it is rendered eminently their 
own, and may be considered a true coun- 
terpart of the character of the people. 
History and fiction have both been culti- 
vated with ardor; and they have not 
neglected to polish their language. They 
are great lovers of music, song and the 
drama; and consequently these receive 
the impress of their character. The lat- 
ter, pointing out the beauty of domestic 
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virtues, fans the spark of patriotism into 
vivid flame and ridicules national vices. 
The Polish theatre, a collection of the best 
dramatic writings of 56 volumes, testifies 
to the talent, taste and judgment of their 
writers. They have their satiric, epi- 
grammatic and elegiac writers. Nor is 
their pastoral poetry neglected, which 
is especially popular; for the taste for 
rural enjoyments is universal with them. 
In Wallenrod and Chocim War they have 
two epic poems of great merit. In the 
Historical Songs of Julian U. Niemcewicz 
(Niem-tseh-vich), the Polish literature 
possesses what no other has; there the 
minstrel sings in smooth numbers the 
history of his own country. These 
songs are set to no less sweet music, 
and are frequently heard chanted by the 
fair daughters of Poland. This poet, 
soldier and statesman, is considered their 
Walter Scott; and if there be another 
Scott, the Poles may well claim to have 
him in Niemcewicz. 

In Mickiewicz (Mits-kieh-vicb) they 
have their Byron, with this difference 
that the Polish poet possesses the vehe- 
ment fire of the Englishman, but conse- 
crated by a purity which is his own. 
The Polish poetry abounds in ballads 
whose merit is their simplicity and sweet- 
ness of expression. They breathe either 
the sighs of a Sappho or an Adonis, or 
resound the glory of a Mars. The peo- 
ple are full of songs of great simplicity, 
and whose amorous and plaintive char- 
acter bespeaks their docile nature. 

It is commonly believed that the south- 
ern climes are most favorable to melody 
and poetical feelings. Everlasting ver- 
dure beneath, 1 continual serenity 
above, seem to conspire to unfold the 
whole soul of man. True as this is to 
a certain extent, yet there are some pecu- 
liarities in the temperate zone which ren- 
der it equally genial to the cultivation of 

. The continually exciting state 
of the outer world in the southern skies 
may exhaust the capacity of the soul for 
its enjoyments, or render them less acute 
by their familiarity, and thus produce a 
fickle, capricious character in man. But 
in temperate climes whose winter and 
summer succeed alternately, imagination 
in the presence of the former, paints the 
latter in such vivid colors, that when the 
season returns once more, the capacity of 
the soul for enjoying it is increased. The 
repetition of these enjoyments at inter- 
vals, leaves their impression more indeli- 
ble, and thus imagination is made to burn 
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with a more steady and vivid flame even 
through the dreary reign of winter. Thus 
the love for melody and poetical feelings 
may be developed. At least the temper- 
ate climate of Poland has had such an 
effect on the inhabitants. 

Besides the predilection which they 
show for the romantic in their real life, 
the great number of their poets entitles 
them to the appellation of a poetical peo- 
ple. In the dictionary ot the Polish po- 
ets of Juszynski (Yoo-shin-skie) we find 
fourteen hundred of them; and yet the 
names of those who flourished during the 
reign of their last king Stanislas are not 
included. Of course it must not be ex- 

ected that they areall of high merit. 
here must be many mere rhymesters ; 
but making even this allowance, a re- 
spectable number of poets will be left. 

The Poles, besides their original pro- 
ductions, have enriched their literature 
with translations of the Greek and Latin 
classics. And as the.study of modern 
languages is not neglected by them, the 
beauties of foreign literature, as of the 
German, the French, the English, the 
Spanish and the Italian, are transplanted 
into their soil and admired by the people. 
The Polish language is a dialect of the 
Slavonian, which is, according to some, 
one of the original languages, conse- 
quently it does not resemble any of those 
of western Europe. In the termination 
of its nouns and verbs, it undergoes 
changes like the Latin, and these various 
inflections render it difficult. But this 
quality in a language renders its sense 
intelligible, though the words may be 
thrown, as it were pell mell, together ; and 
enables the poet to study the harmony of 
his numbers much better. 

The language has a great pliability 
and a great variety of sound, the latter 
of which enables the Poles to conquer 
the sounds of foreign tongues with great- 
er facility than the inhabitants of most 
other countries. It admits of a change 
of the termination of a noun to express 
endearment or contempt, as is the case 
with the Spanish ; an evidence of its pli- 
ability and congeniality with love. The 
Polish must be considered as a language 
of consonants rather than vowels, since 
in it the former prevail over the latter. 
Its words are long, consisting of many 
syllables, but they never have more words 
in one syliable, than the German admits. 
As for its melody, the natives might claim 
for ita higher degree, but an impartial 
judge would put it on a level with the 


German or English, which certainly can- 
not be too high an estimate. We will 
not omit here to take notice of the pecu- 
liarity of Polish surnames, so generally 
remarked upon by foreigners; we refer 
to their termination in k:. It is, how- 
ever, only equivalent to the De used by 
the French, the Von by the Germans, the 
Van by the Dutch, and the of by the 
English grandees; anda distinction which 
only nobility and gentry have a right to 
make use of. Thus we say the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, Baron von Humboldt, 
the Duke of Cumberland. The surnames 
of the Polish nobility are principally, 
though not wholly, derived from the es- 
tates which the founder of a family be- 
came possessed of at the time of his being 
made noble. They are, indeed, adjec- 
tives made of the proper names of estates, 
and indicate the owners and proprietors. 
And as the nature of the Polish language 
makes such adjectives in ki, hence the 
termination of such names is in ski (skie), 
cki (tskie), or zkz (zkie). For instance, 
if the name of the Prince Wisniowiecki 
(Vie-sniov-yets-kie) be accommodated to 
English idiom, it would be Prince of 
Wisniowiec (Vis-niov-yets) ; Count Pu- 
lawski (Poo-lav-skie) would make Ear! 
of Pulawy (Poo-lah-vy); Pan Zamoyski, 
(Zah-moy-skie) would be Lord of Zamosc 
(Zah-most) ; and so with other names of 
the same kind. Such surnames change 
their termination into ka to designate a 
woman, as the Princess Lubomirska 
(Lov-bo-meer-skah). 

The Polish nobility may be said to be 
a democratic blossom on an aristocratic 
trunk ; for this body within itself cher- 
ishes the purest democratic principles, 
although its political relation to the mass 
of their people is aristocratic. It is in 
fact what the Roman republic was—de- 
mocracy embossed in aristocracy. Their 
titles descend equally to their children, 
both male and female ; nor are their other 
children deprived of their share in the es- 
tate on account of the first-born son. 
Their democratic spirit is seen in the fact 
that they addressed their sovereign by 
the title of king and brother ; for'a Polish 
nobleman believes himself capable, by his 
birth, to wear his country’s crown, should 
the voice of his brother nobles call him 
to that honor. Such being the organiza- 
tion of the Polish nobility, their estates 
may pass into other hands, while the 
name and title are perpetuated in the 
rightful heirs of the founder of a family, 
and as its numbers increase the name is 
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more frequently met with; thus the sur- 
names terminating in ski or ck? became 
prevailing among, and characteristic of, 
the Polish nobles. Sometimes, however, 
so terminating surnames are to be found 
among the lower orders (as sometimes 
servants take their lord’s name); but 
then they are assumed only with the view 
of borrowing from them the lustre of 
gentility, which however never can im- 
pose upon natives that are nobles of 
right. It wonld be a mistake to believe 
that the names of all Polish noblemen 
have the above-mentioned termination ; 
those that are not derived from estates 
but from some other circumstances, ter- 
minate variously. 

The Poles, not content with their birth- 
right title of a gentleman, endeavor al- 
ways to enhance it by their own merit ; 
and to the outward graces and lofty feel- 
ings of a well-bred man, they are careful 
to add a familiarity with literature. Thus 
the Polish gentleman is never a total 
stranger to belles-lettres. Residing in the 
country on his estate as he generally 
does, he amuses himself with field -sports, 
and seeks the company of his books, or 
discharges the sacred duty of hospitality 
to his guests; and it is particularly in 
the latter capacity that his national char- 
acter appears. With the taste for litera- 
ture, he cherishes that also for the fine 
arts, and when his means allow he is 
glad to gratify it. But let us see him at 
home. 

He keeps his house always open, and 
on his table are ever to be found a few 
covers for guests notexpected. Here the 
wife shines like a gem, and all things re- 
flect the light of her smiles. It is her 
lord’s desire, and it becomes her pleasure 
to know how to direct her household af- 
fairs; the cooks and the waiters are her 
dutiful subjects. It would make Doctor 
Saw-dust shudder to behold the variety 
of courses that the domestics are busy in 
changing, while their lord with his'guests 
sit at the table; but if he should taste the 

enerous wine, and should it chance to be 

okay, he would be forced to acknow- 
ledge the merits of the cook, and the taste 
and judgment of the mistress. While 
good cheer merrily circulates round the 
company, from yonder gallery a band of 
music pours melody into their ears; for 
the host, being an adept in the philosophy 
of living, knows that music only can 
scatter the turbulent passions and restore 
the mind to calmness so important on this 
occasion, and he keeps the band in his pay. 
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The dinner over, the company retire to 
spend the remainder of their time in some 
pieasant way; and this is easily accom- 
plished when each guest endeavors to 
contribute something to the pleasure of 
the other, and when the host and hostess 
enliven every scene with their smiles. 
Polished ease, freedom and courtesy in 
both sexes, cement all into harmonious 
union ; each pleases, and each in turn is 
pleased. If the company consist of titled 
and untitled individuals, itis no less 
pleasant, for here they meet on the ground 
of being gentlemen bred-—the all-import- 
ant distunction. Besides, other titles have 
no importance among them, when they 
have that of a Polish gentleman ; and be- 
ing received by the ne host, they are 
made acquainted with each other without 
the ceremony of an introduction. Ac- 
quaintances thus commenced, are always 
acknowledged by the well-bred. 

While thus there is nothing to disturb 
the enjoyments of the company, time 
glides on imperceptibly. Evening comes 
and brings new pleasures. The music 
fills the festive hall with enchanting 
melody, and youthful hearts begin to 
throb in expectation of the coming dance. 
First comes the host leading some lad 
guest into the room, followed by a gal- 
lant knight with the hostess. Each 
finds a partner to his taste, and all, 
young and old, stand ready. The hall 
resounds with the polonaise, and the host 
leads the van of the array of couples. 
Though he: may be threescore and ten, 
yet his elastic step, obedient to the elo- 
quent violin—his lordly, graceful bear- 
ing, as he leads the merry ranks in the 
serpentine course through the hall, re- 
mind him that his blood still flows freely. 
Thus again and again they wind their 
way upon the wax-polished floor at the 
caprice of the music, that as rapidly 
plunges them into a sweet revery, and as 
quickly brings them out upon the waves 
of buoyant joy. 

The onaise is a national Polish 
dance with which evening amusements 
are opened. The old even join in it, as 
if to countenance the merriment of the 
young. [tis a sort of dignified prome- 
nade to a very sweet music, an inade- 
quate imitation of which one finds in 
what foreign musicians please to call the 

olacca. 

After the polonaise more lively dances 
succeed, and the old are seated to behold 
the graces of their sons and daughters. 
Now four couples have the floor to give 
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expression to their favorite music of the 
mazurka, All fresh and joyous, clasp- 
ing each other’s hands, with a gliding 
step and waving graceful motion, they 
float, as it were, to and fro on the billows 
of the boisterous melody. 

The mazurka, or more properly ma- 
zurek, is another of their national dances; 
it consists in moderately quick and even 
steps taken in an oblong space. The 
music of the mazurka has something 
boisterous and martial in its character, 
and it is sut generis. The. movements 
are peut and exceedingly graceful, and 
disp 
dan 


y the good proportions of the 


cers. 

As they dance, and the social glass 
circulates, the joy increases; and the 
youth vie with each other to carry off 
the in the Cracovian dance or kra- 
kowwk (krah-kov-yak). This dance, 
lively though dignified, is expressive of 
joy, and very fascinating to witness. In 
its movements, one would easily imagine 
joy dancing with love. 

But in these raptures of pleasure, as if 
not satisfied with their own, they resort 
to some foreign dances, as the waltz, 
English country dance, or some other. 
At intervals, to rest the dancers, the band 
plays some national air, to which they 
cannot listen without emotion, since 
their music embodies both thought and 
feeling. Thus they feel and think, and 

h and make merry, till unwelcome 
midnight comes to separate them from 
the intoxicating bow] of joy. 
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Time has dropped its dark curtain on 
these joyous scenes, and so must we 
drop ours. Where joy, surrounded by 
its innocent progeny, once was enthroned, 

rim sorrow, with disheveled hair, sui- 
used cheek, and eye red with tears, now 
reigns; and the owl, bird of gloom and 
night, chants in the lofty halls its dole. 
ful dirge to the departed spirits. But as 
from the womb of night the light of day 
issues; as from the depth of despair a 
ray of hope ever glimmers ; so from this 
all-engulfing desolation the hopes of Po. 
land shall blaze forth. The ashes that 
cover the face of Poland have not lost 
their vitality, nor ever will; they are, 
and they will be, warm enough to give 
birth to the Phenix which, flapping its 
mighty wings, will blast her enemies. 
No, the indomitable spirit of their fore. 
fathers is not extinct, it is only subdued 
for a while; it burns in the oppressed 
breast of every Pole; it gathers its |a- 
tent strength quietly, only to hurl, soon- 
er or later, with more certainty the fiend- 
ish despots to utter perdition. Then the 
sun of liberty shall rise to the benighted 
race of man, and all people” will see 
themselves brothers. 

Norre.—The recent events im Poland 
give us an opportunity to say a few 
words more on the Polish cause; we 
promise, therefore, our readers in our 
next number, a supplementary chapter 
on “ Brighter days for Poland.” 
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Ir is the age of bubble! 


Everywhere 


One hears the gusty mouthing of pretence ; 
You'll find ten maniacs for one man of sense, 
That jabber Truth (poor Truth !), their private care: 


Your mad-house of a world ! 


Will any dare— 


Who yet have Reason, Reason’s eloguence— 

To speak one little word in her defence, 

Before we all go mad? O Virtue fair! 

Some sinewed champion deign once more to warm 
With antique mettle, worthy your great cause ! 

He'll teach, sans doubt, these puppets of reform, 
Profession is not practice—never was ; 

These fluent magpies, hatched our peace to balk, 
What they know not—the odds ’tween truth and talk. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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NO. 


THERE are petty annoyances which 
disturb a man’s equanimity a vast deal 
more than the real trials of life. We 
brace our nerves and meet life’s troubles 


| like men, but its disagreeables often find 


us children. ae the minor ills 


een my particular 


toes and Fourth of July orations. It has 
been said by some metaphysician, or so- 
phist—I leave the wise to settle which— 
that sins are only sins relatively—that 


© allcrimes become virtues under peculiar 


cireumstances—for instance, rebellion in 
the Revolution was patriotism, and self- 
destruction is duty when it is the only 
way to escape the blackest defilement. 


_ Ido not throw myself into the arena to 


contest for or against any question of 
I have only to say that 


smoke odoriferous and grateful, or blac 
flies civil, or musquetoes amiable, or Py- 
thagorean in their propensities, I have 
heard one Fourth of July Oration that 
aroused my enthusiasm, and brought be- 
fore me images of grace and beauty, that 
will glow and burn in my soul through 
all my years. 

In the young city of R—-, which blends 
so lovingly with the parent city where I 
reside, a Mr Arnott, a friend whom I 
very much prized for his devotion to 
what he considered true and right, had 
been mainly instrumental in founding a 
lyceum for the praiseworthy purpose of 
elevating the masses. It would be a 
difficult task to tell how much the uned- 
ucated were benefited by the effort to 
give them not only general but analytic 
ideas of astronomy, all kinds of philoso- 
phy, poetry, ethics, mechanics, &c., all 
in a dozen or twenty lectures of an hour 
each. { know of nothing more incon- 
gruous than the winter's Bill of fare ata 
lyceum, unless it be the “ stock in trade” 
of a country store, where are apples and 
anchovies, nails and needles, sugar and 
salt, calico and codfish, coral beads and 
cucumber seeds—indeed, where all the 
alliteration of the alphabet is present. 
My practice extended to a considerable 
portion of the village of R., and I knew 
the need the people had of mental culture. 


Ill. 


Indeed this was never more apparent 
than in the gratulation and grandilo- 
ae that succeeded the first lectures. 

iss Dorothea Simons expressed her 
gratification by saying, “I am glad that 
ladies now have an opportunity to see 
into things. [ am sure, heretofore, our 
education has been too artificial ””—mean- 
ing superficial. But ignorance and con- 
ceit do not need illustration in my pages. 
They are continually illustrating them- 
selves, and though they will always be 
manifested in every efiort of the masses 
for elevation, the upward gushing of the 
Eternal Spirit of true Progress is none the 
less glorious, though thus shamed and 
impeded by its great need. The lyceum 
en and flourished. It was popular. 
n art, in science, in literature, and in 
trade, Americans are adventurous. We 
have invented the cotton-gin; we have 
discovered the law of storms; we have 
dignified speculation and repudiation by 
legislative action; and Jast and meanest, 
we have made mosaic in literature. 

The lyceum gave an impulse to intel- 
lectual life. It gave wholesome occupa- 
tion to that superabundance of personal 
curiosity so rife in small cities, and large 
and unoccupied villages, and families. 
It gave new impulse to mind—new food 
for thought and reflection—and stimu- 
lated inquiry greatly. I sympathized 
with the effort of these young men, who, 
with aspiring minds and earnest hearts, 
were seeking elevation for all who 
could go up higher. But my sym- 
pathy resembled that which many sen- 
timental people feel, or think they 
feel, for the poor and miserable in the 
world around them. They will give 
you any amount of sentiment, but ask 
them for one sacrifice of time, taste or 
convenience, to say nothing of absolute 
happiness, and they are poorer than a 
rich miser. I blush to say that such 
has been my interest often in the pro- 
gress of humanity. But then I comfort 
myself with the reflection that there is a 
division of labor in the world necessarily 
—that not only our ability but our taste 
may be consulted in our choice of the 
portion which we shall perform. [ have 
chosen my work. I endeavor to do it 
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with my might, and thus excuse myself 
for all sorts of delinquencies and neglects 
in the spheres of other men. My friend, 
who had been active in the establish- 
ment of the lyceum, was determined 
that I should patronize his pet charity 
by 4 presence at its annual celebration, 
which was fixed for the Fourth of July. 
He had labored with all diligence to in- 
duce me to enlighten the multitude with 
a lecture, and I had refused with much 
firmness. I would let my light shine in 
the sick-room, but not in the lyceum. 
I saw that I must attend the celebration, 
and walk in a procession of gentlemen. 
I gave myself up to blot out a day—to 
have my ears split with noise, great 
words, and the every way fulsome decla- 
mation and glorification of a Fourth of 
July orator. But I felt that the sacri- 
fice was due to my excellent friend, if 
not to the country. 1 seated myself in 
the hall with much of the merit of a 
martyr. A tall, slender man, with eyes 
that glowed like fire, and a hectic flush 
in his cheek, rose in the desk. He had 
a MS before him, on which lay a hand 
which the many would have called deli- 
cate. and beautiful, but which revealed 
to me that utter falseness in physical 
training, which produces nervous weak- 
ness, irritability and misery; which are 
often felt but never accurately described, 
for they beggar description before the 
half of their horror is told. My eye 
rested on the hand, and I became inter- 
ested as if reading in the hand-writin 
of nature the symptoms of a patient. 
was so much interested even before he 
spoke, that I quite forgot to consider 
myself a martyr to the Fourth of July. 
He began in a low and tremulous voice 
to speak of our country. _His was no 
tone of gratulation. He had not the one 
idea common to orators who spout foam 
and fury on our natal day, viz., * that 
we are the people, and that wisdom shall 
die with us.” He spoke hopefully of 
our infant country—he felt our weak- 
ness, our deficiency ; and he saw, too, 
with clear sight our wonderful capabili- 
ties. Toil, struggle, the labor of a Her- 
cules, or rather the labor of a host like 
Hercules, he saw and portrayed as the 
condition of completeness for us. His 
breast dilated, his tall form seemed 
to tower higher, and his dark eye 
burned with an intenser light, as he 
pointed to the young men, and said, “ It 
1s for you,O youth of my country, to 
bear the ark of our salvation!” He 
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showed the importance of education to a 
country that has declared that the people 
shall rule, thus virtually saying that ig- 
norance and brute force shal! be our only 
law if the people are left ignorant and 
brutal. And then, when the uneducated 
looked discontentedly at him, his clear 
voice rung out, “ Man must be trusted 
with power before he can learn to use it. 
The only condition which should entitle 
any one to a vote, or voice in our elec- 
tions, is, that he be a man. Let him 
blunder if need be, let him fall if he must. 
By exercising his powers he will come 
to walk erect, a being worthy to govern 
and guide himself.” After a clear and 
profound consideration of our political, 
social, mental and moral condition, and 
pouring out the o’er-brimming cup of 
praise to him, 


** Who scorned to die a branded thing, 
Or kneel for mercy to a king,” 


he plunged into the genuine field for 
poetry, the natural scenery of our land. 
The awful thunder of Niagara, “ the 
lake of storms,” and the vast family ot 
lakes, such as no other land can boast, 
the mighty rivers that 


** Seaward hurry by, 
Like Life to vast Eternity’— 


all passed before us like the lights and 
shades of a picture by a master hand. 
I was wrapped from myself in a deli- 


cious, whirling ecstacy. The orator 
made me feel a heavenly assurance that 
as a people we must inevitably grow to 
be worthy of our Father-land. How | 
blessed the life that thus poured out its 
treasures for me. I felt 


** The bounding pulse of life grow strong, 
And all within, like budding leaf, 
Seemed young.” 


With deep sadness I saw the speaker 
cease, and look for a moment upon his 
audience, as if to note the effect of his ef- 
fort, and then sink exhausted into his seat. 
I sat with my eyes riveted upon his flushed 
face—I saw him wipe the perspiration 
from his reeking brow—I saw his face 
become ashy pale, and then a friend drew 
his arm within his, and Jed him away. | 
turned to my exulting friend and said— 

“Jt is hardly a profitable speculation 
to make all this preparation for a fifteen 
minutes’ talk. fies just getting inter- 
ested.” 

My friend silently held his watch to 
me. We had been two hours in the hall. 
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Two pieces of music had been performed, 
the orator had read half an hour, and 
extemporized an hour. I now honestly 
expressed my gratification. There are 
times when life hardly appears real to 
me; [seem to be walking, talking and 
acting in a dream—a troubled dream— 
when a heavy load weighs on my heart. 
It is not cant when I say that the sins of 
the world lie upon me. [ts garnered sor- 
rows are poured out before me. I see the 
want of those conditions which humanity 
demands in order to its healthy deveiop- 
ment. With a soul sick of the present, 
is it wonderful that I should at times de- 
spait of the future? But this day with 
the lyceum lifted the cloud from my 
spirit. 1 had seen and listened to a man 
who had made me willing, for the mo- 
ment at least, to look away from my 
work—and he had made my eye rest 
with pleasure on his sphere of action—he 
had charmed my fancy,moved the deeps of 
my heart, and made me believe that day 
was dawning on America, if not upon the 
world. I was in great good humor dur- 
ing the next two days, when the friend 
who had procured for me all this plea- 
sure called for me. His countenance was 
troubled, and he hurriedly made known 
the motive for his call. The Rev. James 
Moreton, the orator of the Fourth, was ly- 
ing at his house with brain fever. I went 
tohim immediately. As the Asiatic chole- 
ra is often the closing convulsion, conse- 
quent on a long series of sins against the 
human constitution, soa brain fever is 
the result of accumulated wrong. “ The 
curse causeless cannot come.” I[ found 
my hope and promise stretched upon his 
bed in the oblivion of insanity. Only 
a few hours had elapsed since he stood 
before me in the pride of commanding 
eloquence—since he had swayed a thou- 
sand hearts as one. Now he lay with 
stertorous breath, tense-bounding pulse 
a shaven and blistered head, and every 
symptom denoting that if he did not 
die of his disease he must of his medica- 
tion. In the extreme peril of his attack 
his friend had called in three physicians, 
one after another. One had given opium, 
another calomel, the third had bled and 
blistered him. He was delirious at the 
first, and was now in the stupor conse- 
quent from rapid depletion and the coma 
induced by opium.” A very beautiful 
woman was weeping bitterly ata distance 
from the bed of the sufferer. She did 
not approach him; he seemed to be 
frightiul to her. Alas for hopes that are 
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built on anything in this world! I looked 
around to see if any responsible person 
could insure me the care of my patient 
without intrusion. I could not appeal to 
the wife. I saw at a glance that she 
might be described by calling her a pretty, 
little innocent woman—an amiable, beau- 
tiful, but unfortunately uninteresting and 
unprofitable person. The Irish have a 
very characteristic name for an idiot, 
viz., “an innocent.” Though innocence 
is a desirable grace, it is not the virtue of 
achievement. I felt a sort of assurance 
that Mrs. Moreton could never have any 
of this last-named virtue. She might 
«© suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 
but she could never be the companion of 
her husband. Presently, Mr. Arnott, my 
friend of the lyceum, came in, and I 
inquired if he considered himself at lib- 
erty to employ a physician for Mr. More- 
ton. He replied that he considered him- 
self responsible for the care Of his friend. 
I watched Moreton with earnest sympa- 
thy, doing very little but to allow him to 
get well, and seeking carefully to know 
the causes of his illness, which was uni- 
versally attributed by his friends to hard 
study and laborious exertion in his pro- 
fession. Mrs. Moreton innocently an- 
swered all my questions, hardly knowin 
to what they tended. From her I learne 
that soon after their marriage Mr. More- 
ton became “ nervous,” and subject to 
terrible depression of spirits. He had 
dyspepsy and a rush of blood to the head, 
and his doctor recommended brandy and 
water, and a few drops of laudanum. 
For a time his spirits were better, and 
then he became more nervous and un- 
happy, and impatient toward herself and 
their children, when these last were added 
to them. He was very successful in his 
profession, and became celebrated for 
brilliant thought and stirring eloquence. 
After some weeks of very severe suffer- 
ing, Moreton recovered sufficiently to 
enable him to return to his home ina 
neighboring city, and I lost sight of him. 
Some years after these events my friend 
Mr. Arnott rung at my door one sul 
afternoon in the latter part of the mon 
of June. He was much agitated: a car- 
riage stood at the door: 
“For God's sake, Doctor,” said he, 
« allow me to bring the worst sort of a 
patient into your office.” 
“Certainly,” said I, ‘any one you 
please to bring is very welcome.” 
With the assistance of the driver he 
brought in a man dead drunk, covered 
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with mud, his face bruised, bleeding, and 
altogether presenting one of the most 
itiable spectacles I ever saw. We laid 
im upon a sofa, washed his bruises, and 
waited for him to become sober. I soon 
discovered that my miserable patient was 
the Rev. James Moreton. Mr. Arnott 
had found him in the street, staggering 
bleeding along, and surrounded by a mob 
of boys. Arnott called a cab and put him 
in, and he immediately sunk down insen- 
sible. Of course we could learn nothing 
respecting the circumstances that led to 
this degradation. He awoke next morn- 
ing to shame, remorse and horror, of 
which no one can form any adequate 
conception, unless he has passed through 
a similar experience. 1 went early into 
his room. He was ill at ease in my pres- 
ence, and asked me for pen, ink and pa- 
er. The next evening a servant that I 
sent to attend him brought me the 
following letter : 


“ My Dear Siz :—The cireumstances 
which have made me your guest fill me 
with unutterable shame. But before you 
condemn me entirely, allow me to speak 
to you as a friend, as a brother; and let 
me entreat you to consider that you too 
are a man—a fellow worm—that you 
may be tempted and fall—and how would 
you wish a brother to act toward you if 

ou were now aslam. Look at me, my 
riend, for such you have shown your- 
self to be, by giving me shelter from a 
world that points a dagger at my every 
pore. You see me weak as an infant, 
morally and physically—fallen, oh, how 
low! irom as proud an eminence as you 
occupy to-day. Let me tell you a little 
of my history : a little it must be, though 
it seem much, for no one’s life was 
ever wholly revealed. Could 1 speak of 
myself alone, I would speak fully and 
freely, but my life is interwoven with 
other lives, and their shame and sorrow, 
though mine to a sad degree, is not mine 
to reveal. But to you I can speak more 
freely ; than to another, for your studies 
as a physician have long since made you 
aware that the quality of our life, and 
that of our ancestors, is indicated always 
by our diseases. When once nature’s vast 
manual of sign language can be read, hy- 
risy will be as vain as iapeneads. 
en the sinner who keeps within the 
routine of custom will no longer point 
his finger at his fellow saying, ‘ Stand 
thou by for I am holier than thou.’ 
*Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,’ will be 
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the ‘hand-writing on the wall,’ against 
every creature, and parents will learn 
that their diseases may be their children’s 
crimes. 1 do not say this, my dear sir, 
to justify myself. I am broken and de- 
stroyed. My standing-place in the world 
is gone forever. Ruined and lost, I will 
speak a few words of truth and hide my- 
self, that men may forget me, and then 
they will not oe the finger of scorn at 
me. 1 was born of diseased parents. 
The world had disappointed them, and 
worse yet they had wholly disappointed 
each other. My mother lived many 
years, before and after my birth, under 
the influence of wine and opium. She 
took them as medicines, and the Church 
and the world pitied, rather than blamed, 
one who was considered a pattern of pi- 
ety. But the blessed fountain of my life 
was poisoned, and I drank in with my 
mother’s milk the serpent that has stung, 
and crushed and destroyed me. Oh, my 
mother! fair, and beautiful, and loving 
wast thou to me, and I feel that I am 
tearing the veil of the tomb and desecrat- 
ing thy sacred dust—but not profanely 
do 1 this. Mothers must hear these 
things. You, my dear Doctor, must warn 
them, as you so well can, and if one lile 
of suffering such as mine is prevented, 
angels must rejoice. The precepts of 
piety which I received from my mother 
sunk deep into my heart. An ambition 
was aroused in me to do good, and I re- 
solved to educate myself for the ministry, 
at whatever cost or sacrifice. It is writ- 
ten in the very constitution of things, 
that perseverance shall be forever a kind 
of limited omnipotence. Though my 
parents were poor, and could afford me 
very little assistance, I succeeded in ob- 
taining a classical education, ordination, 
and a devoted people. I married. I 
must drop the veil of eternal silence over 
this portion of my life. Suffice it to say, 
that weakness, and sadness, and trial, re- 
sulted in a confirmed state of ill-health, for 
which my physican recommended stimu- 
lants. I knew, from some excesses in my 
early life, that sosure as I took his prescrip- 
tion great evil would be the result, but I 
was too weak to resist the cravings of 
my diseased system. I took the pre- 
scribed remedies. For a time | strove to 
flatter myself that I was better, but I was 
followed continually by an internal con- 
viction that no new fire was added to my 
being. I bad but kindled a strange fire 
which should ultimately consume me. I 
soon found that I could produce a marked 
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effect in my nfele efforts by the use of 
stimulants. I loved fame, and I now 
came to love it more than life, and | was 
reckless as to the expense to my health. 
I cared not if I threw away a year’s 
health in the preparation of one sermon, 
so that it produced the impression that [ 
wished. | drank in praise with greedi- 
ness. I sought every form of mental, 
moral, and material stimulus. If I could 
have distilled the air, and breathed only 
pure oxygen, I would gladly have done 
it, such was my mania for power. 
Strange as it may seem, I was satisfied 
with homage, or nearly so. But my 
home, my every-day life, the miserable 
Monday that [ could not blot from the 
week! Oh, my dear sir, I turn from the 
contemplation of my life with indescriba- 
ble loathing! Iam happier to-day than 
when thus deceiving my people and the 
world as to my real character. Oh, the 
moral incubus of a lie upon the con- 
science, daily lived! It clutches the vi- 
tals with fingers of fire, and any open 
reality is better than the life that we 
feign, and the exposure that we fear. 
Time ‘like a wounded snake dragged 
its slow length along. I hated myself 
for seeming what I was not, for 1 had 
become, in no very long time, a drunk- 
ard. And yet I stood before my people 
as one to be revered and imitated. My 
constitution must have been originally 
very strong, for [ sustained myself and per- 
formed my pastoral duties during four 
seemingly interminable years. That 
Fourth of July oration which introduced 
me to you, my dear sir, was the last 
weight in the balance against me. I sunk 
in the illness from which your kind care 
rescued me. I now saw that I could 
neither labor, nor blind my friends as for- 
merly. I determined to travel, for the os- 
tensible purpose of recovering my health, 
but really because I saw no way to turn. 
I salintd the truth of the poet’s words : 


‘Each way I fly is hell, 
And in the lowest depths a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, 
Opens wide.’ 


‘**[ spent nearly two years in ee 
different cities, and though decidedly an 
painfully ill, I produced a great effect in 


all places where I labored. I still used 
stimulants in as large quantities as I could 
and conceal the fact from those about me. 
A second attack of brain fever again 
brought me to the verge of the grave. 
After several weeks of intense suffering I 
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began slowly to recover. I had been so 
long thrown upon the care of the people 
where I fell ill, that I felt the necessity of 
laboring as soon as possible. Add to 
this, I had reason to think that they had 
not perfect confidence in me. Oh, the 
dagger of distrust, how it pierced through 
and through my heart! and I left my hos- 
pitable care-takers as soon as | was able 
to ride. My next field of labor was 
Washington, D.C. J recollect the pain- 
ful effort with which I made myself ready 
to appear in the pulpit there for the first 
time. My eyes were weak, my face was 
glazed and red, and my whole appear- 
ance, with the exception of my hand, 
was revolting. I knew that fame and 
bread depended on my acceptance with 
the people. I knew that I must nerve 
myself to overcome all my difficulties, 
and not the least formidable was a thread- 
bare wardrobe. [ smoothed my hat care- 
fully with asilk handkerchief; I sponged 
my coat with alcohol ; [ turned my cra- 
vat, and rejoiced in the decency of my 
boots, after they had been through the 
hands of a professional boot-black. I 
bathed my face and eyes for a long time, 
but the blood would not leave my face. 
I became so exhausted with the neces- 
sary exertion, that | fell half faintin 

upon my bed within fifteen minutes o 

the time that I must leave for the church. 
It seemed to me an impossibility for me 
to support myself through the prelimina- 
ry exercises, to say nothing of the ser- 
mon. 1 was in an agony of despair, yet 
half fainting with weakness. I was 
amongst strangers at a hotel. I must 
preach, or how should I get bread for 
the present hour, or sustain my wife and 
children? I could not tell my horrible 
secret toany one. There was no balm in 
Gilead, and no physician there for ills like 
mine. In the misery of the moment [ 
rose, seized a bottle of cologne, and drank 
a large draught of it. I was almost in- 
stantly exhilarated. I felt an unnatural 
strength. 1 walked without the least ef- 
fort, when ten minutes before it had 
seemed impossible for me to lift my hand 
or take a step. 1 had selected one of my 
most impassioned sermons—one which I 
had written when I was so far intoxicat- 
ed that I could not have spoken plainly. 
I entered the church. Soft music breathed 
around me—everything seemed radiant 
with reflected light. My intoxication 
lasted till the services were nearly over. 
I walked with trembling and unsteady 
steps to my hotel. My fortune was 
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made by this most desperate and success- 
ful effort. Calls and invitations poured 
in upon me. | was feted and flattered to 
the last degree for some four weeks; 
and I had good hopes that my fatal secret 
was not discovered. But | was morbidly 
sensitive to all impressions, and I at 
length felt, or fancied, that distrust had 
entered the minds of some of those with 
whom I met. I was ill, exhausted and 
depressed to the last degree that could 
allow the least exertion, and yet another 
Sabbath was approaching, and again I 
must appear before an audience that in- 
spired me with a mortal terror. I dared 
not look any one in the face. J felt, like 
Cain, that every one who should see me 
would slay me. And yet I must go into 
the pulpit and speak to this people. I 
shuddered and shrunk from the work be- 
fore me, but it must be done. I went 
into the pulpit again, trembling with 
weakness and fear, and the most indefin- 
able dread of all things. I had drunk 
wine and brandy, and I had smoked till 
the atmosphere of my room was palpa- 
ble. But all my efforts availed nothing— 
I could not rouse myself—I sunk lower 
and lower every moment. A dying sick- 
ness came over me, and [ never could tell 
how I reached the pulpit; but I found my- 
self there, and read a hymn with which 
I was familiar, hardly seeing a word of 
it. Irose to pray—I could not begin, 
and had my salvation depended on my 
praying for it, I could not have dont it. 

repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and read 
my sermon. The contrast between its 
burning words, and my calm feeble enun- 
ciation must have been startling. Strong 
men wept, and the whole audience was 
melted into one great heart. It was a 
triumph of which power might have been 

roud. Senators and ‘men of mark’ 
istened to me with absorbed attention ; 
they hung breathlessly upon my words, 
and I am sure but one feeling prevailed 
when I closed—a feeling of sorrow that 
the sermon was ended. I know this to 
be true, for it came to me afterward from 
an authority that I could not doubt. 
When I left the desk several whom [ 
thought had distrusted me, took me by 
the hand. Half blinded with weakness 
and pain I dragged myself to my hotel. 
How I could ascend the stairs was my 
only thought. My feet seemed to me to 
weigh tons. Fortunately I encountered 
a waiter, told him I was ill, and begged 
his assistance, and thus reached my 
room. I ordered some brandy as soon 
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as possible, and drank a large quantity 
in eager haste. My brain reeled—my 
life became a blank. 


* * * © * 7 


«« When I recovered my senses I was in 
bed. A lady sat by my side weeping 
most bitterly. My memory was gone. 
I only knew the present. I asked the 
lady why she grieved, with a very earn- 
est sympathy. At first she could not 
answer me, but after some time she said, 
whilst her tears fell fast, and her utter- 
ance was broken by many sobs, ‘I 
grieve that every earthly hope and prom- 
ise must be disappointed.” I pondered 
the answer, and on a sudden the convic- 
tion that she referred to me flashed across 
my mind. Slowly my recollection re- 
turned; I became conscious where I was, 
what I was; and I remembered the last 
act before I lost my consciousness. | 
looked up and said, ‘O woman! last at 
the cross, and earliest at the tomb! I 
am not wholly forsaken. Tell me all, I 
beg you. Indeed I can bear it. Any 
reality must be better than the dread that 
has haunted my life so long.’ ° 

“ She told me as gently, as kindly as 
possible, that | had been found intoxi- 
cated directly after the public worship, 
on Sunday, that | had attacked and 
wounded the waiter who discovered me, 
he having answered an insane ringing of 
my bell. I had thrown my empty brandy 
decanter at him, and made some other 
offensive demonstrations, and had then 
sunk in drunken apoplexy, from which, 
after three days’ insensibility, I had just 
recovered. 1 heard all this in the still 
calm of despair. Nothing worse could 
come to me. I had nothing to fear, for 
death was a blessing too great for me to 
pray for. 

* Miss Thornton was one of those whose 
only blessing is to bless others. She had 
lived what the world calls a self-sacri- 
ficing life, because she had given her 
time and sympathy and money to the 
distressed. But she obeyed the law of 
her being, and any other life would have 
been indeed a sacrifice to her: She had 
come to me as soon as she heard of my 
exposure, and had assisted the physician 
in his efforts to relieve me of the poison 
of the alcohol. With a care and kind- 
ness that seemed superhuman to me, she 
watched over me and counseled me. I 
was utterly helpless. [I had no money, 
no strength, no character. I had lost 
my all; and in the very hour when the 
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Christian kindness of the Church was 
most needed, I received—not a call from 
a Christian friend—not help or sympathy 
—but a letter from one of the Board of 
Trustees of the Church, simply informing 
me that ‘ after what had happened they 
could not again open the church to 
me.’ 

“I thought of my paternal home--of 
my mother. She would be heart-broken, 
but I must go to her. No one seemed to 
think me worth any attention now, but 
Miss Thornton. To the many I had 
been a sort of prodigy, to fill their inane 
life with wonder and praise; and now 
gossip and scandal took the place of these, 
and J, though the fruitful theme of con- 
versation, might have sunk into hell 
without their lifting a hand, or raising a 
prayer for me. Forgive me, my dear 
sir, if I speak strongly. 1 have suffered 
too deeply to speak otherwise. But 
Miss Thornton was my guardian angel. 
She advised, directed and assisted me, 
and I clung to her as an infant to its mo- 
ther. God gave her to my need. | left 
the city as soon as possible for the home 
of my mother, who resided in northern 
New York. I[t seemed impossible for 
me to travel in my extremely feeble con- 
dition, but it was a greater impossibility 
to remain where I was. I loathed and 
dreaded everything about me, and | was 
really conscious of only one wish, viz., 
to escape from Washington. I did not 
then realize that I might ‘ change the place 
and keep the pain.’ When | parted from 
Miss Thornton, and received from her 
hands money to bear my expenses home, 
I was in a deep stupor; but the fountain 
of my tears was unsealed, and I wept. 
There was something like relief in being 
able to weep. I thought, Miss Thornton 
will not think me wholly lost, for I can 
yet weep. 

* For a time after I entered the coach [ 
remained in the state of stupor, then I 
was aroused by persons conversing re- 
specting me. The voices were those of 
my friends at a distance—my wife’s rela- 
tives—and, what may seem strange, I 
learned afterwards that they were reall 
saying at this time the very words whieh 
I heard them say, though they were 200 
miles distant. i listened to their revil- 
ings till | was maddened, for I supposed 
that all my fellow-passengers heard the 
same. [endured in silence as long as 
possible, and then started to call the 
driver, or jump out of the coach. Ina 
moment I felt my throat grasped, and 





looking up [ saw a frightful red eye 
glaring upon me from a bright green 
cheek. The man to whom this horrible 
cheek and eye belonged, was small, and 
dressed in snuff-colored clothes, and one 
of his feet was like the foot of an ox. I 
never once doubted its being a real bodily 
presence : I no more thought that it was 
a hallucination, or an optical illusion, 
than I now think it was real. I strug- 
gled to disengage the hand, but it was 
impossible—though when I was perfect- 
ly still the pressure was relaxed., | knew 
that I was throttled by the Devil, and I 
strove to devise some way to get loose. 
Presently he began to talk to me. He 
taunted me with my holy office, and the 
lying life that I had led. 

«« Even the Devil, said he, ‘ would 
have loathed such alife. You to profess 
to stand between man and his Maker, 
and teach the heavenward way, when 
the reeking steam from your poisoned 
body, and still more miserably poisoned 
spirit, rose up the very smoke from the 
bottomless pit; and your fellow-men 
must breathe the moral and material poi- 
son that surrounds you; and do not 
think that they can escape unscathed 
from its influence. Know, vile fool, if 
one being on the earth were exhaling 
moral and physical pollution, all beings 
near or remote must absorb their disease 
and sin.’ | tried to speak, but he grasp- 
ed my throat so firmly, that I could only 
breathe with the greatest difficulty, and 
he went on: ‘ You thought that it was 
enough to talk of heaven, and con- 
ceal your sin. But men are never 
saved by shams, and such a vile sham 
as you is fit only for mx,’ and he pressed 
my throat till [fell forward in afit, But 
I cannot tell the half of the horrors that 
beset me on this terrible journey. God 
only knows how I survived it. That 
fiery eye was always fixed on me, and 
my throat was never free for a moment, 
though at times there was somewhat less 
of the pressure. [ cannot speak of my 
home. My mother is at rest now. She 
saw me a blasted wretch. She knew that 
she had given me the appetite that had 
destroyed me—and she dred. 

~ * * * * . 


« The stunning blow of my mother’s 
death, the soothing influences of home, 
joined with the effect of a revival, kept 
me entirely abstinent from stimulants for 
a considerable time. At length I gained 
so much strength, that [ began to think 
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of some way to gain a living, for I knew 
I was fallen forever from the clerical pro- 
fession. My will wavering exceedingly, 
[ at last determined to become an author. 
Under the hallucination that I might live 
by my writings, [ determined to come to 
this city. My dear friend, Miss Thorn- 
ton, with whom I had corresponded from 
the time I reached home, begged me not 
to leave home till-I was stronger. But 
home had become such a miserable mo- 
notony. that I could endure it no longer. 
Three weeks since I came here. Of 
course I was disappointed in all my 
hopes—my slight means were soon ex- 
hausted—and the result you know. 1 
drank to forget myself, and life, and all 
things; I know not even who brought 
me to you; I know that the good Lord 
caused me to be brought, and I thank 
Heaven, and you, with my whole being, 
for the blessing of kindly care at such a 
time as this. i must return again to my 
friends—again be blotted from the world, 
and eat the bread of dependence. Life 
and time are insupportable burdens, and 
could I be sure of escaping from life, I 
would leave time this very hour. But, 
alas! I feel all too deeply that I can ne- 
ver escape from myself.” 


Poor Moreton! I read his letter with 
great interest; I wished to help him 
earnestly. But what could I do? He 
wanted occupation. He had energy and 
ability to guide and control a nation, but 
such were the conditions that surrounded 
him, that he could do nothing. No hon- 
orable field of usefulness was open to him. 
He had not been taught, at college, to la- 
bor. His lady’s hand could not grasp the 
axe or the plough. He could write ser- 
mons and orations, but who wishes to 
hear homilies from a drunkard’s lips. 
Temperance societies, in which horrible 
experiences form the most available capi- 
tal, were not then in fashion. He could 
write essays and poems, but the market 
was glutted with such articles from ac- 
cepted American writers, and any lack 
could be supplied by literary piracy upon 
foreign authors. I could see no way to 
make my patient available, withont in- 
volving him in the monotonous life that 
would insure the use of stimulants. At 
length Arnott proposed to make him |i- 
brarian of his protégé, the lyceum. The 
library was small, and the duties almost 
nominal ; but then he suggested to More- 
ton that he could fill up his leisure by 
writing. A salary, merely sufficient to 
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sustain Mr. M. by the closest economy, 
was offered. The offer was gladly ac- 
cepted,and Moreton soon entered upon his 
duties. He was now removed some three 
miles, and was out of the sphere of my 
immediate and absorbing duties. Not- 
withstanding the deep interest I felt in 
him when he was before me, | soon for- 
got him. The mind can only be full. 
Once only, that I recollect, was Moreton 
recalled to my mind for any length of time 
during several years; though I might have 
thought of him many times, and probably 
I did. But this once he was recalled by 
reading his wife’s death in one of the city 
papers. Arnott had removed to the west ; 
and, as I incidentally learned, he left with 
a good deal of impatience that his favor- 
ite mode of improving the masses had 
not been more rapidly successful. Six 
or seven years had passed since I had 
first listened to Moreton before the ly- 
ceum. [ must confess that I was nar- 
rowed to the cares, and duties, and sym- 
pathies of my profession. I seldom went 
out of the city. I was chained to work, 
and it was well for me that I found my 
In winter | congratu- 
lated myself that town was always more 
rome F than the country. There was 
ess of drifting snow, and piercing winds 
could not sweep through walls of brick 
and granite. Then there were all sorts 
of lectures, and musical soirees, festi- 
vals, &c., which I seldom attended, but 
which one might congratulate oneself 
upon the chance of attending. I often 
thought, I will see our city, and the next 
thing I saw after this resolve, was the 
original of the Poet’s picture: 


** Within a closely curtained room, 
Filled to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point of doom.” 


I dreamed of green fields and babbling 
brooks, and buttercups, and cowslips, 
and the noble woods, each tree of which 
was to me a perfection, but | satisfied 
myself with a cool matted parlor, far up 
town, with its blinds always keeping out 
sun and dust, and a bath adjoining, 
where I « got up” an artificial brook “ at 
the shortest possible notice.” There was 
a very beautiful park near my house, but 
I never entered it unless it was the short- 
est way through it to a patient. One 
evening, just as the setting sun was 
throwing a golden glory over everything 
around, | entered the park. A young 
man had lock-jaw on the farther corner. 
I hurried on, yet I could not but see that 
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all was very beautiful around me. As I 
was hurrying on with my brow knit, my 
head bent forward, my forehead aching 
with many thoughts and cares, I brushed 
against a lady almost rudely, and paus- 
ing to apologize, I found myself clasped 
in the gentleman’s arms who accompa- 
nied her. At first I was at a loss to un- 
derstand the meaning of it, but a glance 
at his face showed me the Rev. James 
Moreton, but so youthful and fresh was 
his countenance that I could hardly be- 
lieve the testimony of my sight. There 
was a beaming, calm and open look in 
his face, that testified of truth and firm- 
ness which constitute true heroism. He 
needed no certificate of character save 
that which shone in his fine face. 

« Whither so fast, my dear Doctor,” 
said he, ‘‘ 1 am going in all haste to your 
house.” 

‘‘ Spend half an hour in the park,” 
said I, « and I will join you.” 

I walked on, with the images of the 
two persons I had just met floating before 
me, and forming one of the pleasantest 
pictures I had ever seen. The lady was 
near thirty, with a cold clear Grecian 
face, dark brown hair and dark hazel 
eyes. When Mr. Moreton called me by 
name a light overspread her face like the 
warm sun shining out as a dark cloud 
passes. Her smile won me in an instant, 
and 1 walked on thinking, what in the 
world has come to Moreton. He is a 
new man evidently. Heaven grant that 
the lady on his arm may be a new wife. 
I hastened to the bed-side of the sufferer. 
A warm bath and cold affusion threw off 
the fit, and I left my patient safe after 
half an hour of hard and most interesting 
work. On my return I found Moreton 
awaiting me, and a thrill of joy passed 
through my heart when he introduced 
me to his wife. It was indeed as I had 
wished. I looked upon the delicate crea- 
ture before me. I noted her beaming 
smile and elastic step, and the pure re- 
pose of her manner, as we walked on 
toward my home. A half hour’s con- 
verse quite confirmed my admiration for 
Mrs. Moreton. I seldom notice particu- 
larly the personal appearance of men or 
women. I am content with a sort of in- 
tuition of them quite womanly in its 
character. The sphere that surrounds 
them reveals them to me. But in this 
instance { was not content without a 
most searching analysis. The quiet eye 
that indicated the spirit’s rest, the intel- 
lectual forehead that would have charmed 


a professional phrenologist out of his fee, 
and which charmed me no less, the lines 
of the face which told rather of sufferin 

from sympathy than from sin, the dar. 

brown hair that lay in massive braids on 
a semi-transparent ear, so white and 
pretty that one might easily fancy that 
the hair was in love with the ear, 
and really enjoyed the proximity—all 
this, and a great deal more, I looked upon 
with the eye of a philanthropist counting 
his friend’s treasures. Moreton was a 
rich man—a renovated man. I was ex- 
ceedingly glad of his redemption. I had 
looked upon the drunkard as remedilessly 
lost; indeed, I once seriously thought 
that the best course to take with drunk- 
ards was to shoot them all; I looked 
upon them as a moral and material pesti- 
lence, of which it would be a kindness 


’ to rid the earth, for at one time I could 


say that | had never seen a radical cure. 
Great was my joy to see and feel with 
indubitable certainty that Moreton was 
saved. 

** Give me the sequel of your history,” 
said I, as 1 took his hand at parting. 

*« It is all ready for you,” said Moreton, 
with a quiet smile. 

The next morning I received a packet 
from Moreton, which I examined at my 
leisure, and from which I have made the 
following selections : 


« My Dear Frrenp :—Once more with 
my feet upon the green earth, with the 
blue heavens clear above me, my mind 
turns to you, and I become conscious of 
the pleasure you will feel to know thata 
flood of new, pure life, is continually 
coming into my sonl. My friend, I no 
longer shut out the influx of heaven. I 
am redeemed, and the first wish of my 
heart is to salute those who stood by me, , 
and strove to save me when the fiends 
held me. 

« The incidents of my life for the few 
years since I first saw you would filla 
volume, but I must give you only the 
briefest outline. You remember that [ 
left your hospitable home when I was 
last og to return to my friends. The 
thought struck me in my desperation, 
that | might be cured of my terrible habit 
if I could be shut up in a lunatic hospi- 
tal. I communicated the thought to Mr. 
Arnott, my kind friend. He was terribly 
shocked, and appealed to me most strong- 
ly to make another effort to conquer my 
besetting sin, and offered me the place of 
librarian at the lyceum. I accepted this 
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offer, but the idleness and monotony of 
my life was very soon intolerable. After 
atime | ‘exhausted even Arnott’s faith 
and hope, and he consented that I should 
go to the asylum. I went. There are 
experiences too terrible to speak of, or 
to dwell upon, even in thought. Could 
I have died—could I have been annihi- 
lated—gladly would I have left the world, 

ladly would I have resigned my being. 
f vedinibed three months in a condition, 
which now a world would not tempt me 
to endure for an hour, | left in utter 
weakness and despair. Again I returned 
home, chastened but not helped. The 
only ray of light that beamed across my 
darkness, was an occasional letter from 
Miss Thornton. I poured out my misery 
to her without mixtare or measure. [ 
wrote quires of paper over, every line of 
which might have been steeped in the 
tears I shed. My wife had steadily re- 
fused to see me from the time I left the 
lunatic asylum. I knew she had not 
sufficient character to do this unless in- 


fluenced by her friends. I did not blame 
her, though I wished to see her and our 
children. I knew that I was unworthy 


of all things, but I felt all the more 
keenly my destitution. God only knows 
how I lived through those years. At 
last my wife died. Though she had 
long been dead to me, I was shocked in- 
expressibly when I received the news of 
her death. Her friends had provided for 
our children. My drunkenness had par- 
alyzed my power, and I had not had even 
strength enough to insist on seeing them. 
There were but three things in the world 
which I had strength and inclination ha- 
bitually to do—I read, J wrote, I drank. 
I gave much thought to every new thing 
that claimed attention; and amongst 
other things I read a Tract on Water 
Cure by one of Priestnitz’ early patients. 
I was interested, and the thought crossed 
my mind that there was really value in 
water as a remedial agent, but I was not 
sufficiently awakened to have the thought 
dwell with me. But Miss Thornton’s 
mind was aroused fortunately by the 
same tract, and not knowing that I had 
seen it, she sent it to me, with a letter 
begging me to try the efficacy of a course 
of treatment. I answered her by a pite- 
ous plaint of my inability to do anything. 
I had no power to will—I had no means 
to act. I wrote over four sheets of pa- 
per in demonstration of my utter weak- 
ness and misery. But she would not be 
thus answered. She sought a German 
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Water Cure Physician, and stated my 


case as fully as possible to him. He 
told her that I could be cured, and that 
the desire for stimulants could be annihi- 
lated. Like an angel of mercy she went 
on with the most untiring earnestness in 
persuading me to put myself under the 
care of the Hydropathist—offering to pay 
all my expenses. ‘The fact that the Doc- 
tor resided in the same city with Miss 
T. decided me to go. It seemed to me 
that I could do, or leave undone, almost 
anything to be blest once more with the 
sight of my guardian angel. I went to 
Philadelphia and put myself under the 
care of the good German. I shall never 
forget my first interview with the Doctor. 
He was a very tall man, with a prodi- 
Ene forehead, a deep, piercing eye, and 

could not decide whether the expression 
of benevolence or firmness predominated 
in his countenance. I arrived early in 
the morning, and he came to meet me in 
the parlor, with the queerest sort of gray 
frock coat wrapped about him, all dashed 
with water. He said, in very imperfect 
English, that I must excuse his dress, 
very kindly fixed an hour to examine 
my case, and abruptly left me to attend 
to some poor fellow, who was probably 
suffering the douche, or plunge, for the 
first time. 

* At the hour appointed I called on the 
Doctor, having been refreshed, inspirited 
and encouraged, in the mean time, by a 
short visit to Miss Thornton. I hardly 
knew the Doctor. He was in a smart 
suit of black, and really looked noble. 
He met me now more like an old friend 
than a new acquaintance. [I stated my 
cease frankly. I kept nothing back. «I 
see,’ said he, *‘ you are a born drunk- 
ard ;’ and he scowled and looked very 
horribly at me. ‘I have not pity for 
drunkards,’ said he; ‘I give them the 
full force of the treatment.’ I soon 
learned that the Doctor intended to say, 
that he had no pity for the disease called 
drunkenness, and that it was against the 
disease that he would direct the force of 
the treatment. He talked long and kind- 
ly to me, but excused himself for not 
showing me his house. ‘1 have only 
my own house,’ said he. ‘1 have no 
water-cure house like we have in Ger- 
many. I have one only patient, a poor 
stiffened creature, who saws wood. | 
took him from the street for one example 
to this great city. There are not believ- 
ers, only the good Miss Thornton. She 
is one angel, what loves and believes.’ 
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At an early hour I retired to rest. At 
about four o’clock in the morning [ was 
awakened by the Doctor. I rose, and he 
enveloped me in a wet sheet, and a great 
many blankets, packing me like a mum- 
my, till it seemed to me that I would give 
the Universe to burst my bonds; but I was 
very soon quiet, and slept. In about 
two hours | awoke, bathed in perspi- 
ration. Rivers seemed to be running from 
every pore. At this moment the tor 
appeared—with great celerity my ‘cum- 
brous bonds were removed, and wrapped 
in an immense blanket, I followed the 
Doctor to the cellar, where was a plunge 
bath full of water. ‘You must wet 
your head in the water, and then go 
quickly in,’ said the Doctor. ‘I will 
never do that, said I, for I was fright- 
ened to the most desperate resistance. 
Reeking with perspiration, to plunge in 
that dark hole filled with water, was too 
terrible. The Doctor said quickly, but 
firmly, ‘Go in this moment.’ I an- 
swered as firmly, «I will not; and in 
an instant the Doctor had lifited me like 
a babe, and laid me at my length in the 
water. Strange as it may seem, the only 
sensation was that of intense delight—a 
feeling of relief such as I had never in 
my life experienced. I quite wished to 
Stay in the water, and the Doctor had to 
hurry my movements. But the severest 
discipline was to come. As soon as | 
rose from the plunge the Doctor com- 
menced the most active friction over the 
whole surface of my body. I thought 
that he would break all my bones, and 
burst all my blood-vessels. I resolved 
that if | escaped alive, no German should 
ever again lay violent hands on me. 
But groans and prayers were alike una- 
vailing. The Doctor only said, ‘You 
will be still some time, like I wish you 
to be.’ I assured him he would never 
outrage me again in this manner. But 
when I had walked two miles, and drank 
six tumblers of water, I was glad to see 
breakfast and the Doctor. I had quite 
forgotten my rage, and | ate bread and 
milk with real pleasure, and listened to 
the Doctor’s accounts of wonderful cures 
with the deepest interest. During the 
forenoon I walked and drank water. At 
twelve o’clock the Doctor asked me to 
o into a little board-room in the yard. 
ere was another trial. A douche, or 
stream of water fifteen or twenty feet in 
height, and an inch or two in diameter, 
rushed down upon me for several min- 
utes. The water seemed to cut into my 
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flesh like something sharp. The Doc- 
tor put me through the kneading pro- 
cess once more, and [ determined that [ 
would never find myself in his hands 
again. I took a brisk walk after the 
douche, and then came my dinner, which 
I ate with increased appetite. Some 
more supportable baths came in the after- 
noon, less walking and drinking, though 
I walked a good deal during the last 
part of the day. I retired to rest more 
thoroughly fatigued than I had ever been 
in my ‘ite, quite determined to forgive 
the Doctor, and continue under his care. 
« The next morning I was more manage- 
able at the bath, and during the forenoon 
I called on Miss Thornton. A note was 
put in my hand from her, in which she 
expressed her regret that the illness of her 
mother called her some fifty miles from 
the city. She entreated me to be coura- 

eous, and promised to write me often. 

ly heart almost failed me, but I remem- 
bered that I had several miles to walk, 
and several glasses of water to drink be- 
fore the douche, or my dinner. My din- 
ner had become already an event to be 
anticipated. For two months I went the 
round which the Doctor prescribed, and 
daily found my health grow better, my 
heart lighter, and my friendship for the 
Doctor more cordial. At the end of two 
months Miss Thornton returned; I met 
her a new being, with the light of youth 
in my eye, its glow upon my cheek, and 
its elasticity in my step. Oh! it was beau- 
tiful, heavenly, to stand up in her pre- 
senceaman. Her emotion was deep and 
heartfelt. 

** | gazed upon her till she seemed trans- 
figured before me, so great was my love 
and gratitude toward her. Whenever I 
came into her presence, the sphere of her 
angelic spirit enveloped me, and I was 
‘overcome as by asummer cloud.’ Day 
and night, whether | saw her or not, she 
made my heaven. She was always a 
living presence to me. With the buoy- 
ancy of youth I began to Jook again upon 
the world. I no longer bore about the 
heart of a crushed and darkened wretch, 
who dares not look up at the bright eye 
of his fellow ; 1 felt strong to be and to 
do. Everything was changed. All things 
glowed with a genial light. The green 
earth seemed living, and full of peace, to 
me. I could almost talk with the flow- 
ers; I loved to roam in the woods and be 
alone with God. I did not fear him now. 
Oiten I wandered many miles, thinking 
of my love, my gratitude, and striving to 
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devise a way to express all I felt for her 
to whom [ owed all things. But my gra- 
titude shamed me from the expression of 
my love. 

«« My health was now so firmly estab- 
lished, that I began to think of some act- 
ive employment. A garden and nursery 
a few miles from the city was very at- 
tractive tome. [soon found that I could 
obtain pleasant and moderately profitable 
work there. With a full recognition of 
the true dignity of labor, [ commenced 
work. I was with nature. The breath 
of morning and of evening was laden 
with sweetness and health. I had plenty 
of pure water, pure food, and a lovely in- 
dustry. When I was settled at my work 
I wrote to my friends, and told them of the 
great change which a few months had 
wrought. A brother, who had been in 
very successful business as a merchant 
for several years, came to see me. He 
was somewhat shocked, not at my ap- 

rance, for my neat working-dress was 
ar from having an unpleasant effect; but 
he was shocked that 1, who had been a 
popular clergyman, should now be hired 
by the month, to draw flowers and fruits 
from the bosom of our mother earih. He 
even wished me to leave my green and 
fragrant home, for the close, crowded 
and dusty streets of New-York, where I 
could engage for the long day in the 
manly employment of selling tape and 
lace. I looked at him in pity, and asked 
him if he would condemn me to such a 
life, when I had just escaped from a liv- 
ingdeath? He was moved by my words, 
but more by my manner, and a few days 
after he leit, he sent me money to make 
myself a share-holder in my delightful 
home. This was a most welcome gift. I 
now rented a beautiful cottage in the 
neighborhood and took my boys to my 
home. A kind German woman, recom- 
mended to me by my doctor, was my 
housekeeper. 

*T had been a week settied in what 
really seemed to me an earthly paradise, 
when one afternoon, after I had finished 
the labor of the day, | was surprised by 
the appearance of Dr. —— and Miss 
Thornton. It was a glowing evening, 
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and the apple blossoms were in the full- 
ness of their beauty and fragrance. The 
air was rife with the perfume. I had al- 
ready many choice flowers blooming in 
my yard, and it was ecstacy to me to see 
her eye rest on them, and drink in their 
beauty. Iled Miss T. and the Doctor 
over my cottage and the groundsadjoining, 
with a more intense pleasure, I think, than 
lever before experienced. My boys were 
in love with the pretty, sweet lady directly. 
The oldest came boldly forward and took 
her hand, but little Charley looked up to 
her as to a star, and presently we missed 
him. I had prepared the boys to love 
her by telling them of her beauty and 
goodness, and her kindness to me. 
After a time Charley came to us with a 
great many flowers; he had roses, and 
pinks, and lilies of the valley, and 
mignonette and all the beautiful flowers 
he could find. The bright-haired boy 
came forward joyously, with his golden 
curls blown back by the soft breeze, and 
his ruddy face vying with the glow of 
the sun, and his flowers in his hand, 
and Miss Thornton gave him a glance 
that made my heart beat tumultuously. 
‘ He is a beautiful boy,’ said she, just as 
the little fellow pulled my sleeve, and 
made a motion for me to bend down my 
ear. ‘ Please, papa, give the lady my 
pretty flowers,’ said he; ‘and a kiss, 
said the Doctor mischievously, having 
overheard Charley’s whisper. A deep 
blush mantled the fair cheek of my friend 
as I gave her the flowers. The Doctor 
led away the boys upon some pretext, 
and I picked a great many choice roses to 

ieces in saying some words to Miss 

hornton ; and my words must have in- 
terested her, for she did not notice the 
beautiful destruction I am sure. I be- 
lieve I will not tell even you, my dear 
Doctor, what I said—but when the Doc- 
tor and the boys returned [ was calm 
enough to gather flowers, instead of pick- 
ing them to pieces, and happy enough to 
do without them. ‘ Happiness was born 
a twin.’ Miss Thornton is now my 
wife, and my boys are blest with a mo- 
ther’s love, a father’s care, and plenty of 
healthful activity. 
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RAIN. 


In the valley, I remember, . 
Where my life’s bright morn was glowing, 
Sweet May morning !—no December, 
Wintry gales of sorrow blowing ; 
Wilton dale ! 
All was bliss in that sweet vale ! 


There were gently sloping meadows, 
Where sweet streams went softly gliding, 
— glades and forest shadows, 
All in beauty there abiding : 
Simple swain, 
Most of all, I loved—the Rain! 


Summer !—lies the fragrant clover 
Where the harvestmen were reaping, 
But the mornmg task is over, 
And the laborers are sleeping :— 
It is Noon, 
In the sultry time of June. 


’*Mid the brook that murmurs yonder, 
Deep the weary ox is wading 
To the cool retreat, ~ under 
Where the arching boughs o’ershading, 
Shun the fly, 
Tiresome yoke, and burning sky. 


Happy valley !—so serenely 
Morning’s toilsome season closing ; 
F’en the ps that pare so keenly, 
Rake, and ha seem reposing ; 
Vale and hill, - 
Rural noontide—warm and still. 


Long the thirsty fields have waited, 
OF refreshing nectar dreaming ; 
But the tokens have abated, 
Every hope fallacious seeming ; 
Drooping low, 
All the harvests mourn the wo. 


Voice beyond the mountains !—hearken ! 
Nature’s awful bass is pealing ; 
Clouds the far horizon darken, 
Over all the valley stealing— 
!—prepare !— 
= a dilege fa the air! 
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Now the distant woods awaken, 
Where the gusty wind is calling ; 
Now the nearer trees are shaken, 
And the great round drops are falling ; 
Take the lane !— 
There will be a drenching rain! 


Homestead !—ours was very lowly, 
Raiters on the lattice pressing i 
Yet, though humble, it seemed holy— 
For, when God sent down his blessing 
From the cloud, 
The old roof would sing aloud ! 


With the Past as memory mingles, 
Often yet mine ear is listening 
For that anthem of the shingles— 
Hopeful—till mine eye is glistening 
With this truth— 
Gone the music of my youth! 


Now descends the brimming fountain ! 
Window, door and eaves are dripping ; 
O’er the pasture, up the mountain, 
ES cattle soon outstripping— 
nward yet— 
All the landscape drowning wet ! 


Leisure now for jest and story, 
Village news, or song, or reading, 
Ballad tales of love aud glory ; 
All the clattering storm unheeding, 
Let it pour, — 
Cannot reach the old oak floor! 


Peace within that household ever ; 
Love’s sweet rule each breast controlling ; 
Truth’s high precepts broken never ;— 
What though clouds around are rolling— 
Let them’ roll— 
Theirs the sunshine of the sou! ! 


Matchless painter—leaf and flower 
All their faded hues reviving ; 
How the garden drinks the shower, 

Life and loveliness deriving ; 
Grove and glade 
All in sprightly pearls arrayed. 


E’en less mournful yon lone willow, 
By the churchyard ever weeping ; 
And the daisies o’er each pillow 
Where the blessed dead are sleeping, 
Seem to say— 
We revive—and so will they ! 


Yonder, at the Inn, together 
Fast a wayside group collecting ; 
Much discourse of rainy weather— 
Idle almanacs rejecting, 
Boy and man 
Each predicting all he can, 
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Hark the ring of happy voices ; 
Wagon from the school appearing ; 
How each drowning imp rejoices, 
As the puzzled team go veering 
Gee, and haw, 
With the noisy load they draw. 


Slowly eventide advances ; 
Fanny, the repast preparing, 
Slyly from the casement glances ;— 
Who the rs the storm uncaring, 
t the gate ?— 
Blushes Fanny—whispers Kate. 


Is he stranger worn with travel, 
Refuge from the torrent seeking ?— 
Timid looks the doubt unravel, 
Looks all eloquently speaking !— 
Happy guest, 
With a welcome so confest ! 


Earnest he apologizes, 
From the mill in haste returning, 
(Ah, forgive young love’s disguises, 
Though it rains, his heart is burning ;) 
He will stay 
Just a moment on his way. 


Round the ready board all seated, 
Now the fragrant tea is pouring, 
And the grateful grace repeated, 
Him, all-bountiful, adoring, 
From whose hand 
Showering plenty cheers the land. 


Now the motley barnyard nation, 
Cackling, lowing, neighing, squealing, 
Crowd at their accustomed station, 
For the evening fare appealing ; 
Hastens Ned 
And the poor wet things are fed. 


Forth for home the dairy maiden 
Bears away her milky treasure, 
Ah, too ponderously laden, 
Ned « will take the pail with pleasure 
Through the rain,”— 
Loving Edward—gentle Jane. 


Slowly spread the shades of even; 
Night, on raven wing descended, 
Shuts the mighty doors of heaven ; 
And, the landscape’s glory ended, 
Ends the Lay, 
Happy, rural Rainy Day. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER.* 


* Poetry,” says Shirley in his intro- 
duction to the folio edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, printed in 1647, « poet is 
the child of natere, which, regulated and 
made beautiful by art, presenteth the 
most harmenious ef all compositions ; 
among which (if we rightly consider) 
the dramatical is the most absolute, in 
regard of those transcendent abilities 
which should wait 9 the composer ; 
who must have more than the instruction 
ef libraries, (whieh of itself is but a cold 
contemplative knowledge,) there being 
required in him a sow miracedously 
knowing and conversing with all man- 
kind, enabling him to express not only 
the phlegm and folly of thick-skinned 
men, but the strength and maturity of the 
wise, the air and insinuations of the 
court, the discipline and resolution of the 
soldier, the virtues and passions of every 
noble condition—nay, the counsels and 
characters of the greatest princes.” All 
these he then insists are “« demonstrative 
and met” in his beloved authors, “ whom 
but te mention is to threw a cloud upon 
all formes names, and benight posterity.”” 
The vast admiration thus expressed by a 
brother dramatist of these celebrated in- 
tellectual kinsmen, has been repeatedly 
echoed. In their own age they enjoyed 
a wide reputation, and dering the reign 
of Charles II. were twice as popular as 
Shakspeare himself. Time, however, 
has been slowly and silently dimming 
their fame. As their dramas gradually 
dropped from the list of acting plays, 
they did not readily pass from the stage 
into the library, though they have ever 
occupied a prominent place among the 
elder dramatists, and are part and parcel 
of English literature. The highest praise 
of the dramatic poet, that of being en- 
dowed with souls “‘ miraculously know- 
ing and conversing with all mankind,” 
of this they were deservedly shorn ; itis, 
indeed, relatively true only of Shak- 
speare; but to the great body of English 
readers, especially in this country, their 
merits as poets of fancy and sentiment 
are but imperfectly known. In the pres- 
ent article we propose attempting an ana- 
lysis of their powers, to set forth their 
characteristic faults and excellences, and 


to feed the fancies of our readers with 
some deliciows quotations from their 
works. 

Beaumont and Fletcher belong to that 
band of the elder English dramatists who 
received their inspiration from Shak- 
speare, the true creator of the English 
drama. Their plays were produced wholly 
in the reign of James |., from 1607 to 
1625. Their first drama was written 
about four years before Shakspeare’s 
last. But little of their private history 
is known, except that they wese both 
gentlemen by birth and education, be- 
longed to families unusually prolific in 
poets, were highly esteemed by their 
contemporaries, and through life were 
remarkably constant friends. Beaumont 
was born in 1586, entered college at the 
age of ten, and, like a layge number of 
English poets and dramatists, went 
through the form of studying law. His 
powers of composition were early devel- 
oped. When only sixteen he published 
a translation in rhyme of Ovid's fable of 
Salmacis and Hermaproditus. At the 
age of nineteen be had acquired among 
sach men as Jonson, the reputation of 
sound judgment and poetic power, and 
was an esteemed member of the club of 
wits and poets who met at the Mermaid. 
In 3606 or 3607 his literary confede- 
racy with Fletcher appears to have com- 
meneed. He died in 1615, at the age of 
twenty-nine. Fletcher was born in the 

ear 1576, the son of one of Queen Eliza 
eth’s bishops. There is no positive 
evidence of his appearance as an author 
before he had arrived at the age of thirty. 
It is probable that up to that period his 
private fortune supplied his wants. At 
this time his intimacy with Beaumont 
commenced. kt is singular that to this 
co-partnership Fletcher, the elder of the 
two by ten years, brought the mercurial 
Spirit and creative fancy, Beaumont the 
regulating judgment and solid under- 
standing. Their friendship was unbro- 
ken. Before Reaumont’s marriage, “they 
lived together,” says Aubrey, “on the 
Bankside, not far from the playhouse, 
both lachelors; had one * * * in their 
house, which they did so admire, the 
same clothes, cloak, &c., between them.” 





* The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


London = Moxon. 2 vols. 8vo. 


With an Introduction by George Darley. 
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Fletcher survived Beaumont ten years. 
He died of the plague in August, 1625, 
in his forty-minth year. It has been con- 
jectured that during the last ten years of 
his life, he wrote three plays annually, a 
sign that his powers of preduction were 
stimulated and overtaxed by his necessi- 
ties. 

The number of plays printed in the 
collection of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
works, is fifty-two. There is little evi- 
dence that Beaument had a share in more 
than nine of them, though some critics 
have increased the number to seventeen. 
There cannot be much doubt that Fletch- 
er not only wrote the remaining thirty- 
five, but that he had altogether the lar- 
gest share in the joint plays. Beaumont 
us spoken of by a contemporary, as “ the 
sober spunge” of the firm, retrenching 
and rubbing out the exuberances of 
Fletcher's volatile fancy. The three most 
celebrated, if not the three best, dramas in 
the whole collection, «« The Maid’s Tra- 

dy,” “ Philaster,” «‘ and King and Ne 

ing,” are, to be sure, among the plays 
in which Beaumont is known to have 
been concerned, and doubtless his coope- 
ration was of importance; but still Metch- 
ers own dramas, allowing for their 
greater rapidity and carelessness of exe- 
cution, have essentially the same charac- 
teristics of mind and manner. Fletcher 
undoubtedly supplied the capital of the 
firm, and Beaumont probably the direct- 
ing judgment. Their portraits bear out 
the common tradition respecting their 
characters. The countenance of Fletch- 
er is that of some “ hot amerist,” eager, 
sanguine, fanciful and sensual, but in the 
faded splendor of the eyes, giving evi- 
dence of energies overwrought and pas- 
sions unchecked. That of Beaumont, 
though intelligent, is somewhat heavy 
and prim, sure signs, we suppose, of his 
judgment. We Sao no means of judg- 
ing of his powers singly, except from a 
few miscellaneous poems. These indi- 
cate ne marked poetic capacity. The 
celebrated address to Melancholy, which 
usually passes under his name, is sung 
by the passionate lord in one of Fletch- 
ers worst plays, “The Nice Valor ”"— 
produced, it is su at least three 
years after Beaumont’s death. Even if 
we take the conjecture of Seward that 
this play was Beaumont’s, though for 
this there is no evidence, its immense 
inferiority to the joint plays, and to al- 
most all of those written by Fletcher 
alone, would only make the superior ge- 
rius of the latter more apparent. In 
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our remarks, therefore, though we may 
use their names together, our readers 
will please to consider that « Beaumont 
and Fletcher” means fittle more thar 
Fletcher. Most critics now drop Beau- 
mont—considering the plays, to use @ 
line of peor Sir Aston Cockapes’s dog- 
gerel, to be, in the main, 

“ Sweet issues of sweet Fletcher’s brain !” 


Mr. Darley, however, whose introdac- 
tion to Moxon’s edition is of much merit, 
lays considerable stress on Beaumont's 
aid to Fletcher, and gives him credit for 
a deeper and graver enthusiasm than his 
lively and prolific partner possessed; and 
intimates bis epinien that three of the 
plays known to be by the firm, are worth 
all the rest in the collection put together. 

The faults and impurities of Beaumont 
and Fletcher are the first qualities which 
strike the reader of their works. Many 
of these are doubtless to be attributed to 
the ciroumstances under which they 
wrote. Their dramatic career was com- 
mensurate with the reign of James I., the 
meanest, weakest, most effeminate, most 
ridiculous, the most despised and the most 
despicable of English oer. Their 
object was to become the fashionable 
dramatists of the day; and this object 
they pursued at any sacrifice of morals, 
dignity and decorum. They are the 
most indecent in expression, aad the most 
licentious in principle, of all the elder 
dramatists; and seem to stand half way 
between the age of Elizabeth and that of 
Charles {I. In their comedies they al- 
ready indicate the approach of the school 
of Wycherly and Congreve. They have, 
however, much of the raciness and sweet- 
ness of the old deamatic spirit, and were 
essentially poets as well as wits. The 
prominent defect of their genius and per- 
sonal character was levity. As their 
aim was popularity, their plays were 
constructed more with regard to theatri- 
cal effectiveness than dramatic propriety ; 
and they consulted their audiences rather 
than their consciences, in the contrivance 
of incident and delineation of character. 
They were careless of moral principle, in-- 
different to the natural relations of things, 
and threw off their dramas with a singu- 
lar absence of seriousness and depth of 

purpose. They wrote with the stage, 
the actors and the audiences constantly 
in their view, and if bap! fulfilled the 
external conditions of their art, they 
seemed reckless of its higher laws and 
more worthy ambitions. They, of course, 
drank in the inspiring air of their tme— 
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the time of Shakspeare, Jonson, Massin- 
ger, Decker, Webster and Ford—and their 
writings are not without sentiments and 
characters of an ideal and heroic cast, 
but they more resolutely pandered than the 
others to the depravity of the age. There 
was a marked degeneracy of manners, 
especially among the higher classes, in the 
reign of James 1., as compared with the 
reign of Elizabeth. The impurities of 
our authors’ muse are a good index of 
the extent of this corruption. “It is 
quite a mistake,” says Mr. Darley, “ to 
imagine Sybaritism did not commence in 
England till the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond, when it was rather at its climax: he 
simply rebuilt its temple, on a basis in- 
deed almost as broad as the whole land, 
brought together again the scattered flock 
of Thammuz, and with them for minis- 
ters, himself well-suited for High Priest, 
made proselytes of almost the whole peo- 
ple, prone enough to conversion. But 
even under James the First and his pious 
son, it was more than a poetical fiction 
that Comus kept an itinerant court in this 
isle, had full as many secret partisans of 
his principles as John Calvin, and found 
but few Lady Alices and Lord Bracklys 
among the May-bushes and myrtle- 
groves to discountenance him either by 
their precepts or examples. 


_ £ Nothing but wandering frailties, 
Wild as the wind, and blind as death and 
ignorance, 
Inhabit there.’ ” 


Indeed the peculiar sauciness with 
which Beaumont and Fletcher invade 
sanctuaries, sacred to silence, and the 
marvelous nonchalance with which they 
pour out the language of libertinism and 
vulgarity, indicate a most remarkable ab- 
sence of decency in their auditors. No 
one should condemn the Puritans for 
their pious hatred of stage plays until he 
reads the dramas of Beaumontand Fletch- 
er, and conceives of them as being per- 
formed before a miscellaneous audience 
in London. That they were not consid- 
ered especially indecent in their own day 

‘is evidenced by the lines in which Love- 
Jace commends their example to other 
playwrights, even less observant of the 
proprieties of language : 

‘* View here a loose thought said with such 
a grace, 

Minerva might have spoke in Venus’ face ; 

So well disguised, that *twas conceived by 
none 

But Cupid had Diana’s linen on.” 
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In fact, it was not their object to out- 
rage the delicacy of their age, but simply 
to be on a line with its corruption. Shak- 
speare and Jonson, who commenced 
their vareer in Elizabeth’s severer time, 
are comparatively pure in expression as 
well as principle. bia, they repre- 
sented libertinism, they did not delineate 
it with the evident glee with which our 
authors went to the task. They possessed 
moral sense, the sense by which the poet 
accommodates the creations of his imagi- 
nation to the natural relations of things, 
and of this sense Beaumont and Fletcher 
knew but little, and that little they did 
not hesitate to disregard when it stood in 
the way of a bright jest or a diverting in- 
cident. 

The romantic or Shakspearean drama, 
as an artistical representation of human 
life, reached relative perfection only in 
Shakspeare. Its success depends on the 
skill with which its seemingly discordant 
materials are harmonized, and it required 
the consummate judgment and plastic 
imagination of its great master to fulfill 
its conditions. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who followed in Shakspeare’s luminous 
track, who repeatedly imitated, and often 
copied, his style, characters and senti- 
ments, had not sufficient depth, solidity 
and strength of mind, or force and refine- 
ment of imagination, to succeed in the 
same difficult path. It is evident that it 
demands a rare combination of the great- 
est and most various powers to be com- 
pletely successful in the romantic drama. 
Its form, while it seems to afford oppor- 
tunities for boundless license, in admit- 
ting at once the highest and meanest sen- 
timents and characters, in reality requires 
in the dramatist the utmost tolerance and 
harmony of nature, and the nicest balance 
of faculties. It especially requires Ima- 
gination, in the highest sense of the 
word—an imagination which both shapes 
and fuses, which not only can create the 
individual parts of a drama, both serious 
and comic, but so interfuse them, and 
produce such a harmony in the general 
effect, that the parts shall constitute in 
their combination a perfect whole, or 
rather seem to be natural growths from 
one central principle of vitality. Now 
Beaumont and Fletcher by no means ful- 
fill these conditions. They often create 
admirable parts, but they fail in exhibit- 
ing them in their relation to each other. 
Their plays teem with the most flagitious 
excesses against nature and decorum, and 
are all charaeterized by ineompleteness 
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and irregularity, the form being hetero- 
geneous not homogeneous. Although in 
their numerous dramas there are great 
diversities of merit as regards their art- 
istical form, in none is the form organic ; 
all are mechanical contrivances, some- 
times dovetailed with considerable skill, 
sometimes loosely thrown together, with- 
out even displaying much mechanical in- 
genuity. ey built rather than created, 
and the bulk of their product increased 
by accumulation and accretion, not by 
growth. They had not sufficient force 
of imagination to fuse their materials into 
one harmonious whole. They were not 
men of comprehensive souls, and nei- 
ther over the heart nor the brain was 
their sway of much potency. Though, 
thaps, as poets they may rank next to 
hakspeare in occasional romantic sweet- 
ness of fancy and sentiment, they do not 
approach him so nearly as many others 
of the old dramatists, in grandeur of ima- 
gination, in sustained delineation of char- 
acter, and in what has been called the 
very essence of the drama—impassioned 
action. They have not the rapidity nor 
fiery strength of Marlowe ; the depth and 
strangeness of Webster; the vital hu- 
manity and clear singing sweetness of 
Decker ; the solid, determined purpose, 
the artistical propriety, and quick-footed 
fancy of Jonson ; nor those deep glimpses 
into the inmost recesses of the moral na- 
ture, and that terrible directness of ex- 
pression, which awe and thrill us amidst 
the buffoonery and bombast of many infe- 
rior dramatists of the time. They were 
rather men with genius than men of ge- 
nius; and in spite of the fullness and 
richness with which some of their facul- 
ties were developed, the splendor and 
force of many of their individual 
scenes, and the felicity with which they 
depicted some forms of life and a few 
tyes of character, they not only lack 
that wide range of characterization, that 
power of combination within the limits of 
the possible and real, and that capacit 
to grasp a subject as a whole, whic 
mark great poets, but their absence of 
seriousness and depth places them in fact 
beneath those who, without being great 
poets, haveoccasionally done great things 
in poetry. 
he unconquerable levity of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, their mercurial spirit, and 
their ambition of mere effect, sent them 
lightly skimming over the surfaces of 
character and passion, without producing 
any great delineations of either. They 
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have all the faults and imperfections of 
men, whose waste fertility of intellect is 
anrars to their weight of thought 
and sanity of feeling. There was a cer- 
tain lightness and weakness in the very 
foundation of their minds. They have 
little specific gravity, little concentrat- 
iveness, little hold upon their materials. 
The consequence is, that they often 
seek to make rhetoric perform the office 
of inspiration and insight, and give us 
fine writing for natural sentiment, bom- 
bast and extravagance for tragic passion. 
They toil and sweat in expression, when 
they strive to handle some great subject, 
and heap words and images upon it, 
instead of sending it forth from their 
hearts in one direct gush of fire-tipped 
language. A comparison of their style 
with Shakspeare’s, whose language is 
ever penetrated and condensed by ima- 
gination, will show its relative weak- 
ness and diffuseness. Though their plays 
are full of variety, bustle, motion, they 
are deficient in progressive action. The 
wheels cf their chariot rapidly revolve, 
but the chariot itself moves forward but 
slowly. They sometimes bring their 
plot to the fifth act without having really 
developed it, and end abruptly, sacrificin 
the keeping of character and the trut 
of sentiment merely to close the matter. 
In many of their most furious scenes of 
passion, they are not so much divinely 
mad as giddy and light-headed. In tra- 
gedy their aim seems to have been to 
startle and amaze, by representing the 
monstrous aspects of human guilt and 
suffering—to make their representation 
melo-dramatic rather than dramatic. Oc- 
casionally they raise spirits whose por- 
tentous freaks they are unable to control, 
and are whirled away with them to 
«blast and ruin.” They overdo almost 
everything they attempt. Their comic 
vein is almost without humor, and either 
falls into the extravagant merriment of 
farce and caricature, or trusts for effect, 
not so much in hamorous situation and 
character, as in involving the dramatis 
sone in a labyrinth of drolleries. 
either in comedy nor tragedy did they 
strike deep enough in the beginning to 
produce great delineations. Continually 
mistaking the secondary for the primitive 
aspects of character, and satisfied with 
the appearances on the surface, they 
rarely wrote from, or pierced to, the 
heart of things. And, especially, they 
never give the impression of possessing 
power in reserve. They strain to the 
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utmost what they s. Nothing 
strikes the reader of Shakspeare more 
forcibly than his inexhaustibleness. 
Great as his plays are, we do not conceive 
them as being complete expressions of 
the full might and extent of his mind. 
We have referred to the faults and 
radical defects of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with no intention of depreciating their 
merits, but simply to state the limitations 
of their genius, and file a general bill of 
exceptions against their claim to be con- 
sidered great dramatists. We can give 
our ers, perhaps, a better notion of 
their powers and processes, by a consid- 
eration of a few of their best dramas, 
than by the most systematic enumeration 
of qualities and statement of qualifica- 
tions. We propose referring to some of 
the most striking characteristics of our 
authors, viz.: their female creations, 
their romantic sweetness, tenderness and 
pathos, their conception and embodiment 
of the heroic element in character, and 
their comic spirit. In regard to their 
delineation of character it may be said 
generally, that they reverse the process 
of genius, generalizing particular nature 
instead of individualizing general nature, 
The general moulds thus obtained serve 
them through the fifty-two plays in their 
collection. Their range is exceedingly 
circumscribed, a few types reappearing in 
almost every successive play, slightly 
varied to accommodate them to varying 
circumstances, and not individualized 
with sufficient force to bear always the 
stamp of consistency and keeping. It is 
to these types of character, as indicating 
the spirit and extent of their genius, ra- 
ther than to the characters themselves, 
that we shall direct our attention. 
The most celebrated plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher are ‘« The Maid’s Tra- 
edy,” “ King and no King,” and “ Phi- 
ter ;” the best of those written by 
Fletcher alone, are “ Thierry and Theo- 
doret,” “ The False One,” “ The Double 
Marriage,” ‘* The Elder Brother,” “ The 
Faithful Shepherdess,” “ Valentinian,” 
‘‘ The Mad Lover,” «« The Loyal Subject,” 
“The Custom of the Country,” “The 
Spanish Curate,” « Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife,” “ The Chances,” and «« Monsieur 
Thomas.” «The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle” is page one of the joint plays. 
In “ The Two Noble Kinsmen ” Fletcher 
is supposed to have been assisted by 
Shakspeare, and in “ The Bloody Broth- 
er” by some of his contemporaries un- 
known. We do not find in the plays 





written by Fletcher after Beaumont’s 
death, any new characters or any essen- 
tial change of sentiment and purpose, 
There is more art, more polish, more 
elaboration, in those in which Beaumont 
participated, but not more vigor and 
richness. In all there is a vast amount 
of what Mr. Emerson calls “ slag and 
refuse ”—-without poetry, decency, or 
even import. The corruption of the text 
of their plays by bad printers printing 
from bad stage copies, doubtless makes 
them responsible for much nonsense and 
indecency not their own. The peculiar- 
ity of their versification, on which Mr. 
Darley expends much just and forcible 
criticism, consists in the frequent use of 
double, triple, quadruple, and even quin- 
tuple endings to the lines, and of makin 
the supernumerary syllable or syllables, 
long and emphatic; and, in the modula- 
tion of their verse, of throwing the pauses 
upon uneven syllables instead of even. 
This often gives to their verse “‘ a certain 
openness, and abandon, and ever-varying 
elasticity,” and in passages of declama- 
tion, the supernumerary emphatic sylla- 
ble frequently makes more vividly ob- 
vious the heat and vehemence of the 
speaker, as in the farewell of Archas to 
war : 


** Noble arms, 
You ribs for mighty minds, you iron houses 
Made to defy the thunder-claps of fortune, 
Rust and consuming time must now dwell 
with ye /” 


but it often produces discord and feeble- 
ness in the metre, and tempts to careless- 
ness of composition by the opportunities 
it affords to that fatal facility of language 
which is the grave of true expression. 
Mr. Darley remarks, with regard to 
Fletcher’s diction, that * he seems often 
to throw his words at thoughts in the 
hope of hitting them off by hazard, but 
he misses them altogether. His light- 
headed shafts fall short of their mark. 
When they do touch, however, it is with 
the irradiating effect, if not the force, of 
thunderbolts; this has an inexpressible 
charm.” 

We shall only have space in this num- 
ber to allude to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
female delineations, and quote a few of 
the lyrical compositions scattered over 
their plays. In our next we shall take 
up their more ambitious style of poetry, 
in the representation of heroic character, 
and also refer to their peculiarities as 
comic dramatists. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher are generally 
conceded to have delineated women bet- 
ter than men. Mr. ar notices that 
almost every one of their filty-two dramas 
is founded on love, aud contrasts them 
with Shakspeare in this respect, only 
one-third of whose dramas can be called 
decided love-plays. ‘ Love,” he adds, 
«with these writers, too often degene- 
rates, as it always will when the sole 
pleasure and employ, into sensuality. 
Our two dramatists, and love-mongers 
by profession, do anything rather than 
exalt woman by their obsequiousness. 
When the ‘tender passion’ becomes 
hacknied, it loses its real tenderness ; 
when made too common a subject it de- 
clines into somewhat worse than common 
place, maudlin namby-pamby. Woman 
is pawed rather than caressed by Ether- 
ege, Wycherley and Vanbrugh ; set up 
rather as a butt for compliments by Con- 

reve, Dryden, &c., than a shrine for 

eep-murmured vows, prayers and 
raises. If love-making prevail as an 
indispensable rule, it soon degenerates 
into an artificial accomplishment—all 
that is not factitious about it is sensuali- 
ty. Woman throughout Fletcher’s com- 
edies is treated too much as a fair animal, 
or little more. * * * Love is repre- 
sented as a nobler passion, and by conse- 
quence a deeper one, in the tragedies, 
especially of Beaumont’s co-fathership. 
Our authors have not developed it with 
as much native purity and wholesome 
intensity as Shakspeare has done ; but 
they bestowed a grace upon it, a soft 
forlornness, or martyr-like or Magdalene 
air of pathos.” This last sentence ap- 
plies particularly to one class of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's women—the only 
one in which they can claim much pure 
and bright imagination—the class to 
which Bellario in “ Philaster,” and 
Viola in “ The Coxcomb,” belong. This 
type, suggested perhaps by Shakspeare’s 
Viola, but not copied from it, appears in 
its greatest purity in the joint plays. 
Perhaps its excellence is conceived more 
vividly by the reader, from its contrast 
with the surrounding grossness. Bella- 
rio and Viola have, what might be called, 
the ideality of fancy. uphrasia, in 
“« Philaster,” falls in love with the prince, 
and follows him as a Her tion 
has in it nothing sensual—it is pure, art- 
less, self-denying and reverential, the 
natural piety of the feelings. She wishes 
simply to be near him; and the peculiar 
sentiment she experiences, in all its 
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gnilelessness and all its devotion, is ad- 
mirably preserved through the play. In- 
deed, so pure is her love, that on the 
discovery of her sex, Arethusa, the be- 
trothed of Philaster, says with romantic 
frankness : 


*T, Philaster, 
Cannot be jealous, though you had a lady 
Dressed like a page to serve you; nor 
will I 
Suspect her living here.—Come live with 
me ; 
Live free as Ido. She that loves my lord, 
Curst be the wife that hates her !” 


Philaster’s description, in the first act, 
of his meeting with Bellario, is a beauti- 
ful specimen of our author’s best style, 
both as regards sentiment, expression, and 
versification : 


Pur. I have a boy, 

Sent by the gods, I hope, to this intent, 

Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the 
buck, 

I found him sitting by a fountain’s side, 

Of which he borrowed some to quench his 
thirst, 

And paid the nymph again as much in 
tears 


A garland lay him by, made by himself, 
Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 
Stuck in that mystic order, that the rare- 


ness 
Delighted me: But ever when he turned 
His tender eyes upon ‘em, he would weep, 
As if he meant to make *em grow again. 
Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all his story. 
He told me, that his parents gentle died, 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 
Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal 


springs, 
Which did not stop their courses; and the 


sun, 

Which still, he thank’d him, yielded him 
his light. 

Then took he up his garland, and did show 

What every flower, as country poeple hold, 

Did signify ; and how all, order’d thus, 

Express’d his grief: And, to my thoughts, 
did read 

The prettiest lecture of his country art, 

That could be wished; so that, methought 
I could 

Have studied it. I gladly entertain’d him, 

Who was [as] glad to follow ; and have got 

The trustiest, loving’st and the gentlest 
boy, 

That oes master kept. Him will I send 

To wait on you, and kt our hidden love. 


But the gem of the play is Bellario’s 
own description of her love for Philaster, 
in the last scene. Though it has been 
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frequently quoted, it would be unjust to 
omit it here : 


Beu. My father oft would speak 
Your worth and virtue; and, as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so praised; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found; till sitting in my win- 
dow, 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 
I thought, (but it was you,) enter our gates. 
My blood flew out, and back again as fast, 
As I had puff’d it forth and suck’d it in 
Like breath : Then was I called away in 
haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man, 
Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, 
raised 
So high in thoughts as I: You left a kiss 
i these lips then, which I mean to 
eep 
From you forever. I did hear you talk, 
Far above singing! After you were gone, 
I grew acquainted with my heart, and 


search’d 

What stirr’d it so: Alas! I found it 
love ; 

Yet far from lust; for could I but have 
lived 


In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 

With X feign’d pilgrimage, and dress’d my- 
self 


In habit of a boy; and, for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past 
hope 

Of having you; and understanding well, 

That when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow, 

By all the most religious things a maid 

Could call together, never to be known 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from 
men’s eyes, 

For other than I seem’d that I might ever 

Abide with you: Then sat I by the fount, 

Where first you took me up. 


The ingrained impurity of Beaumont 
and Fletcher is strikingly manifested in 
this play. The foul Megra appears here, 
as Cloe does in ‘The Faithful Shep- 
herdess,” to debase it. In every one of 
their productions there is generally in- 
troduced some woman, without virtue 
and without shame, who contrives by 
her grossness of act and speech to con- 
vey the worst libels on her sex. Many 
of their female representations, even of 
the better class, are illustrations of one 
of their own maxims—* will, and that 
great god of woman, appetite.” Like the 
magician in the « The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant,” they seem continually to address 
the foul spirits of passion : 
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** Rise from the shades below 
All you that prove 
The helps of looser love.” 


Evadne, Megra, Hippolyta, Lelia, 
Martia, Zanthia, and especially Bacha 
and Brunhalt, are results of this inspira- 
tion. The worshipful company of |!a- 
dies’ maids, have great reason to be 
shocked with Beaumont and Fletcher's 
treatment of them. oti f virtuous lady 
in their plays is generally attended by 
some servant, whose lungs are an inex- 
haustible mine of vulgarities. Mr. Dar- 
ley thinks that they have seized upon 
one deep truth of nature, in making their 
women much better or much worse than 
their men. The passion of love, how- 
ever, as it appears in their male charac- 
ters, is generally detestable, and we hope 
for the honor of human nature, as untrue 
as it is detestable. To use a phrase of 
old Dr. South’s, it is but a little more 
cleanly name for lust. Arbaces, in 
“ King and No King,” is aninstance. We 
waive the consideration that he believes 
Panthea to be his sister. Their heroines 
have little variety. Celia in the « Hu- 
morous Lieutenant,” is brilliant, arch and 
virtuous ; Olympia in ‘* The Loyal Sub- 
ject,” and Lucina in “ Valentinian,” are 
savagely virtuous, but not very modest 
in its expression; Oriana and Lucinda in 
“The Knight of Malta,” Aminta in 
“The Faithful Shepherdess,” Ordella in 
«Thierry and Theodoret,” and Dorigen 
in “The Triumph of Honor” are, per- 
haps, after Bellario and Viola, their best 
representations of pure and virtuous pas- 
sion. In none, as it seems to us, do they 
approach Shakspeare’s female creations. 
Cleopatra, in «« The False One,” is drawn 
with much freedomand brilliancy, though, 
compared with Shakspeare’s, she must 
be p saa a failure. The nearest ap- 
proach made to the great master of char- 
acter, is in her vexation at Cesar’s tran- 
sient neglect of her, at a moment when 
the devil avarice had supplanted the 
devil lust: 

** T will go study mischief, 
And put a look on armed with all my cun- 
nings, 
ae him like a basilisk and strike 
im! 
Love, put destroying flames into my eyes, 
Into = smiles deceits, that I may torture 
im, 
That I may make him love to death, and 
laugh at him.” 


Aspatia, in the “The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
is a sweet and pathetic though somewhat 
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morbid delineation in another vein. The Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear. 


following scene from the second act Antiphila, - , 
has acquired much celebrity, and is re- What would this wench do, if she were 


: ictori 3 Aspatia ? 
plete with pictorial beauty : Here ihe weuld stand, till some more pity- 
ing god 
Asp. Away, you are not sad; force itno Turn’d her to marble! ’Tis enough, my 
further. wench ! 
Good gods, how well you look! Such a Show me the piece of needlework you 
full color wrought. 
Young bashful brides put on. Sure, you Ant. Of Ariadne, madam ? 
are new married ! Asp, Yes, that piece.— 
Ant. Yes, madam, to your grief. This should be Theseus ; he has a cozen- 
Asp. Alas, poor wenches ! ing face: 
Go learn to love first; learn to lose your- You meant him for a man? 
selves ; An. He was so, madam. 
Learn to be flatter’d; and believe, and Asp. Why, then, ’tis well enough. 
bless Never look back : 
The double tongue that did it. Make a You have a full wind, and a false heart, 
faith Theseus ! 
Out of the miracles of ancient lovers, Does not the story say, his keel was split, 
Such as speak truth, and died ‘n’t; and Or his masts spent, or some kind rock or 
like me, other 
Believe all faithful, and be miserable. Met with his vessel ? 
Did you ne’er love yet, wenches? Speak Ant. Not as I remember. 
Olympias ; Asp. It should have been so. Could the 
Thou hast an easy temper, fit for stamp. gods know this, 
Otym. Never. And not, of all their number, raise a 
Asp. Nor you, Antipbila ? storm ? 
Ant. Nor Il. But they are all as ill! This false smile 
Asp. Then, my good girls, be more than Was well express’d; just such another 
women, wise : caught me ! 


At least be more than I was; and be sure You shall not go [on} so, Antiphila: 
You credit anything the light gives light In this place work a quicksand, 


to, And over it a shallow smiling water, 
Before aman. Rather believe the sea And his ship ploughing it; and thena 
Weeps for the ruin’d merchant, when he ear ; 
roars ; Do that fear to the life, wench. 
Rather, the wind courts but the pregnant Ant. ’Twill wrong the story. 
sails, Asp. *Twill make the story, wrong’d by 
When the strong cordage cracks; rather wanton poets, 
the sun Live long, and be believed. But where's 
Comes but to kiss the fruit in wealthy au- the lady ? 
tumn, Ant. There, madam. ; 
When all falls blasted. If you needsmust Asp. Fie! you have miss’d it here, An- 
love, tiphila ; 
(Forced by ill fate) take to your maiden You are much mistaken, wench : 
bosoms These colors are not dull and pale enough 
Two dead-cold aspicks, and of them make To shew a soul so full of misery 
lovers : As this sad lady’s was, Do it by me; 
They cannot flatter, nor forswear; one Do it again, by me, the lost Aspatia, 
kiss And you shall find all true but the wild 
Makes a long peace for all. But man, island. 
Oh, that beast man! Come, let's be sad,my Suppose I stand upon the sea-beach now, 
girls! Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with 
That down-cast eye of thine, Olympias, the wind, 


Shows a fine sorrow. Mark Antiphila, Wild as that desert ; and let all about me 
Just such another was the nymph CEnone, Be teachers of my story. Do my face 
When Paris brought home Helen. Now, (If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 


a tear ; Thus, thus, Antiphila: Strive to make me 

And then thou art a piece expressing fully look 

The Carthage queen, when, from a cold Like Sorrow’s monument! And the trees 
sea-rock, about me, 

Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her Let them be dry and leafless; let the 
eyes rocks 


To ~ fair Trojan ships; and, having lost Groan with continual surges; and, behind 
them, me, 
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Make all a desolation. Look, look, wench- 
es! 
A miserable life of this poor picture! 
Ory. Dear madam! 
Asp. I have done. Sit down; and let 
us 
Upon that point fix all our eyes; that point 
there. 
Make a dull silence, till you feel a sudden 
sadness 
Give us new souls. 


In the death of Aspatia there is one 
fine and deep touch not common in our 
authors : 


Aspa. I shall surely live, Amintor; I am 
well: 


A kind of healthful joy wanders within 


me. 
Amun. The world wants lives to excuse 
thy loss ! 
Come let me bear thee to some place of 
help. 
Aspa. Amintor, thou must stay; I must 
rest here ; 
My strength begins to disobey my will. 
How dost thou, my best soul? I would 
fain live 
Now, if I could ; Would’st thou have loved 
me then? 
Amin. Alas! 
All that I am’s not worth a hair from thee. 
Aspa. Give me thy hand; my hands 
grope up and down, 
And cannot find thee: I am wondrous 


sick ; 
Have I thy hand, Amintor ? 
Amin. Thou greatest blessing of the 


world, thou hast. 
Aspa. Ido believe thee better than my 
sense. 
Oh! I must go. [ Dies. 


Ordella, in « Thierry and Theodoret,” 
is rated extravagantly high by Charles 
Lamb. According to his judgment she 
**is the most perfect idea of the female 
heroic character, next to Calantha in 
‘The Broken Heart’ of Ford, that has 
been embodied in fiction.” He aiso thinks 
the first scene of the fourth act, where 
she offers herself joyously as a sacrifice, 
the finest in F Bo ba It is quoted in 
Lamb’s “Specimens.” The death scene 
in the last act has much rapturous feel- 
ing. Thierry is dying of poison admin- 
istered by his mother, Brunhalt. Just as 
the latter is carried off to execution, Or- 
della, whom both considered dead, enters 
and says to Brunhalt : 

I do forgive you; 
And though you sought my blood, yet I’ll 
pray for you.” 


Thierry exclaims : 


Farewell! 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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Tur. What’s that appears so sweetly ? 
There’s that face—— ; 
Marv. Be moderate, lady ! 
Tut. That’s angel’s face—— 
Mart. Go nearer. 
Tx. Martell, I cannot last long! 
the soul 
(I see it perfectly) of my Ordella, 
The heavenly figure of her sweetness, 


See 


there! 

Forgive me, gods! it comes! Divinest 
substance ! 

Kneel, kneel, kneel, every one! Saint of 
thy sex, 


If it be for my cruelty thou comest— 

Do ye see her, hoa? 

Marr. Yes, sir; and you shall know 
her. 

Tut. Down, down again!—To be re- 
venged for blood ! 

Sweet spirit, | am ready. 

me! 

Oh, blessed sign of peace ! 
Mart. Go nearer, lady. 
Orp. I come to make you happy. 

Tu. Hear you that, sirs? 

She comes to crown my soul: Away, get 

sacrifice ! 

Whilst I with holy honors—— 

Mart. She is alive, sir. 
Tut. In everlasting life;~I know it, 
friend : 

Qh, happy, happy soul ! 

Orv. Alas, | live, sir, 

A mortal woman still. 

Tut, Can spirits weep too ? , 
ss She is no spirit, sir; pray kiss 
er. 

Lady, be very gentle to him! 

Tur. Stay !—she is warm ; 

And by my life, the same lips! Tell me 

brightness, 

Are you the same Ordella still ? 

Marr. The same, sir, 
Whom Heavens and my good angel stayed 
from ruin, 
Tur. Kiss me again! 
Orp. The same still, still your servant. 
Tur. ’Tis she! I know her now, Mar- 
tell. Sit down, sweet! 

Oh, bless’d and happiest woman !—A dead 

slumber 

Begins to creep upon me: Oh, my jewel! 
Orv. Oh, sleep, my lord! 

Tur. My joys are too much for me! 


She smiles on 


Enter Messenger and Memperce. 


Mess. Brunhalt, impatient of her con- 
straint to see 
Portaldye tortured, has choaked herself. 
Marr. No more! 
Her sins go with her. 
Tut. Love, | must die; I faint: 
Close up my glasses! 
1 Docr. The queen faints too, and 
deadly. 
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Tu. One dying kiss. Be as a god then, full of saving mercy ! 
Orv. My last, sir, and my dearest! Mercy, oh, mercy, sir, for his sake mercy ; 

And now, close my eyes too! That, when your stout heart weeps, shall 
Tur. Thou perfect woman !— give you pity! 

Martell, the kingdom’s yours: Take Mem- Here I must grow. 

berge to you, — Rouzc. By heaven, I'll strike thee, wo- 
And keep my line alive !—Nay weep not, man ! 
lady! Epirn. Most willing}y ; let all thy an- 
Take me!—I go. (Dies. er seize me, 
Orv. Take metoo! Farewell, Honor. All the most studied torments, so this good 
[ Dies. man, 
2 Docr. They are gone forever. This old man, and this innocent, escape 
Marr. The peace of happy souls go thee ! 
after them ! Roixo. Carry him away, I say ! 
Bear them unto their last beds, whilst I Evita. Now, blessing on thee! Oh, 
study sweet pity, 
A tomb to speak their loves whilst old I see it in thy eyes.—I charge you, soldiers, 
Time lasteth, Even by the prince’s power, release my 
Jam your king in sorrows. father! 


Edith, in «The Bloody Brother,” a The ienee is merciful ; why do you hold 


tragedy which well bears out in criminal ppo prince forgets his fury; why do you 


incident the idea which the title would tug him ? 

suggest, is a character of some force of He is old: why do you hurthim? Speak, 
delineation in parts, but not consistently oh, speak, sir ! 

sustained. The second scene of thethird Speak,as you are a man! a man’s life 
act, however, where she oer passion- hangs, sir, 

ately for her father’s life, has great merit. A friend’s life, and a foster life, upon 


Duke Rollo, a man steeped in crime to 
the lips, orders the execution of Baldwin, 
Edith’s father. She steps forward and 


you, 
Tis but a word, but mercy quickly speke, 
sir. 
Oh, speak, prince, speak ! 


kneels, exclaiming, Roxixo. Will no man here obey me ? 
Oh, stay there Duke; Have I no rule yet? As I hive, he dies 
[Coming forward and kneeling. That does not execute my will, and sud- 
And, in the midst of all thy blood and denly ! 
fury, Bauxp. All that thou canst do takes bat 
Hear a poor maid’s petitions, hear a daugh- one short hour from me. 
ter, Rouxo. Hew off her hands! 
The only daughter of a wretched father ! Ham. Lady, hold off ! 
Oh, stay vee? hae, as you shall need this Evirn. No, hew ’em: 
mercy ! Hew off my innocent hands, as he commands 
Rotio. Away with this fond woman ! you! 
Epirn. You must hear me, They'll hang the faster on for death’s con- 
If there be any spark of pity in you, vulsion. 
If sweet humanity and mercy rule you! [£cit BaLpwris with the guard. 
I do confess you are a prince, your anger § Thouseed of rocks, will nothing move thee 
As great as you, your execution greater— then? 
Roiio. Away with him! Are al} my tears lost, all my righteous 
Epirn. Oh, captain, by thy manhood, prayers 
By her soft soul that bare thee—I do con- Drown’d in thy drunken wrath? I stand 
fess, sir, up thus, then; 
Your doom of justice on your foes most Thus boldly, bloody tyrant ; 
righteous— And to thy face, in Heaven’s high name, 
Good noble prince, look on me! defy thee ; 
Roiio. Take her from me! And may sweet mercy, when thy soul sighs 
Epirx. A curse upon his life that hin- for it; 
ders me ! When under thy black mischiefs thy flesh 
May father’s blessing never fall upon him, trembles, 
May Heaven ne’er hear his prayers! I be- When neither strength, nor youth, nor 
seech you, friends, nor gold, 
Oh, sir, these tears beseech you, these Can stay one hour; when thy most wretch- 
chaste hands woo you, ed conscience, 
That never yet were heaved but to things Waked from her dream of death, like fire 


_ holy, shall melt thee ; 
Things like yourself! You are 2 god When all thy mother’s tears, thy brother's 
above us; wo . 
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Thy people’s fears and curses, and my 


loss, 
My aged father’s loss, shall stand before 
thee— 
Roxuo. Save him, I say; run, save him, 
save her father ; 
Fly and redeem his head ! 
Epirn. May then that pity, 
That comfort thcu expect’st from Heaven, 
that mercy, 
Be lock’d up from thee, fly thee! howlings 
find thee, 
Despair, (oh, my sweet father!) storms of 
terrors, 
Blood till thou burst again ! 
Rouxo. Oh, fair sweet anger ! 


(Ezit Lar. 


Enter Latorcn and Hamonp with Batp- 
win’s head. 


Lar. I came too late, sir, "twas dis- 
atch’d before ; 
His head is here. 
Rouxo. And my heart there! 
him ; 
Give him fair rites of funeral, decent hon- 


Go, bury 


ors. 
Epirn. Wilt thou not take me, mon- 
ster? Highest Heaven, 
Give him a punishment fit for his mis- 
chief! 


[Falls down. 


There is one striking peculiarity in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s delineation of 
Jove. They generally make it an al] ab- 
sorbing passion, ‘‘ wild as the wind and 
blind as death and ignorance,” which no 
sense of honor or religion can control, 
which goes madly to its object, sacrifi- 
cing every other principle and motive, 
and breaking in a moment, al! the obliga- 
tions and duties of father, mother, bro- 
ther and friend. It is all impulse—some- 
times an impulse of appetite, sometimes 
of passion, sometimes of sentiment, but 
ever as resistless as the impulses of in- 
sanity. Most of their lovers are in fact 
«« Mad Lovers.” 

The lyrics in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 

lays have long been famous for their 
te and sweetness of sentiment, and 
ethereal lightness of expression. They 
are scattered with a bountiful spirit over 
many of their dramas. Most of them, 
we have reason to believe, were by 
Fletcher. The lyrical portions of the 
«Faithful Shepherdess” Milton, conde- 
scended to imitate in * Comus.” One 
of the most celebrated of his songs is in 
“The Bloody Brother.” Edith, the 
daughter of Baldwin, whom Rollo had 
murdered, invites the latter toa banquet 
with the intention of revenging her fa- 
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ther’s death. Rollo, madly infatuated 
with her beauty, accepts the appointment. 
In the opening of the scene she pours 
out her hatred in twenty truculent blank 
verses. ‘ Give me,” she says, 


Give me flattery, 

Flattery the food of fools, that 1 may rock 
him, 

And lull him in the down of his desires ; 

That inthe height of all his hopes and 
wishes, 

His Heaven forgot, and all his lusts upon 
him! 

My hand, like thunder from a cloud, may 
seize him! 


The following song is then sung, as 
Rollo enters—a most strange commence- 
ment for a bloody conclusion : 


Take, oh, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 

And those eyes, like break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn ; 

But my kisses bring again, 

Seals of love, though seal’d in vain. 


Hide, oh, hide these hills of snow, 
‘ Which thy frozen bosom bears, 
n whose tops the pinks that grow . 
Are of those that April wears ; 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 


In“ The Nice Valor,” the passionate 
lord sings the following lyric, the origi- 
nal, itis supposed, of Milton’s « Il Pen- 
seroso,” and one of the finest proofs of 
Fletcher's genius : 


Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly! 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy ; 
Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 


Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chained up, without a sound ! 


Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves ! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 
These are the sounds we feed upon ; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy 
valley 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 
choly. 


Aspatia, in ** The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
she, who sings “‘ the mournfullest things 
that ever ear hath heard,” has one song 
of exquisite simplicity and pathos: 
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Lay a garland on my hearse, 
Of the dismal yew ; 

Maidens, willow branches bear ; 
Say I died true ; 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 


«The Faithful Shepherdess” would 
afford many beautiful lyrics, worthy of 
quotation. The hymn to Pan, in the last 
scene, is one of the finest. It is sung by 
the shepherds and shepherdesses, as they 
strew the ground with flowers. 


All ye woods, and trees, and bowers, 
All ye virtues and ye powers 
That inhabit in the lakes, 
In the pleasant springs or brakes, 
Move your feet 
To our sound, 
Whilst we greet 
All this ground, 
With his honor and his name 
That defends our flock from blame 


He js great, and he is just, 
He is ever good, and must 
Thus be honor’d. Daffadillies, 
Roses, pinks, and loved lilies, 
Let us fling 
Whilst we sing, 
Ever holy, 
Ever holy, 
Ever honor’d, ever young! 
Thus great Pan is ever sung ! 


The chant of the Satyr to Amoret, the 
Faithful Shepherdess, has a Miltonic pu- 
rity as well as Fletcher-like softness and 
lightness. 


Sar. Thou divinest, fairest, brightest, 
Thou most powerful maid, and whitest, 
Thou most virtuous and most blessed, 
Eyes of star, and golden tressed 
Like Apollo! tc.l me, sweetest, 

What new service now is meetest 

For the Satyr? Shall I stray 

In the middle air, and stay 

The sailing rack, or nimbly take 

Hold by the moon, and gently make 

Suit to the pale queen of night 

For a beam to give thee light ? 

Shall I dive into the sea, 

And bring thee coral, making way 
Through the rising waves that fall 

In snowy fleeces? Dearest, shall 

I catch thee wanton fawns, or flies 
Whose woven wings the summer dyes 
Of many colours? get thee fruit, 

Or steal from Heaven old Orpheus’ lute ? 
All these I’ll venture for, and more, 

To do her service all these woods adore. 
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In « The Mad Lover,” there are two 
sweet and serious hymns to Venus, 
which we extract: 


Oh, fair sweet goddess, queen of loves, 
Soft and gentle as thy doves, 
Humble-eyed, and ever ruing 

Those poor hearts, their loves pursuing ! 
Oh, thou mother of delights, 

Crowner of all happy nights, 

Star of dear content and pleasure, 

Of mutual loves the endless treasure ! 
Accept this sacrifice we bring, 

Thou continual youth and spring, 
Grant this lady her desires, 

And every hour we'll crown thy fires. 


Oh, divinest star of Heaven, 
Thou, in power above the seven : 
Thou sweet kindler of desires, 
Till they grow to mutual fires : 
Thou, oh, gentle queen, that art 
Curer of each wounded heart: 
Thou, the fuel and the flame : 
Thou, in heaven, here the same: 
Thou, the wooer and the woo’d: 
Thou, the hunger and the food : 
Thou, the prayer and the pray’d; 
Thou, what is, or shall be said : 
Thou, still young and golden tressed, 
Make me by thy answer blessed ! 


From the same play we quote a war 
song which has all the bustle, discord and 
dust of a real combat. The very words 
seem to shout and charge: 


Arm, arm, arm, arm! the scouts are all 
come in. 

Keep your ranks close, and now your hon- 
ors win, 

Behold from yonder hill the foe appears ; 

Bows, bills, glaves, arrows, shields and 


spears ; 
Like a dark wood he comes, or tempest 
pouring ; 


Oh, view the wings of horse the meadow 
scouring. 

The van-guard marches bravely. Hark, 
the drums, 


dub, dub. 


They meet, they meet, and now the battle 
comes. 
See how the arrows fly, 
That darken all the sky ; 
Hark how the trumpets sound, 
Hark how the hills rebound! 


. Tara, tara. 
Hark how the horse charge ! in boys, boys 
in! 
The battle totters; now the wounds begin; 
Oh, how they cry, 
Oh, how they die! 
Room for the valiant Memnon arm’d with 
thunder ! 
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See how he breaks the ranks asunder. 
They fly, they fly! Eumenes has the 
chase, 7 
And brave Polybius makes good his place. 
To the plains, to the woods, 
To the rocks, to the floods, 
They fly for succor. Follow, follow, 
follow, 
Hark how the soldiers hollow! Hey, hey! 
Brave Diocles is dead, 
And all his soldiers fled, 
The battle’s won and lost, 
That many a life has cost. 


In the following, which we cut from 
«¢ A Wife for a Month,” there is a strik- 
ing personification of abstract qualities : 


Come, ye servants of proud Love, 

Come away: 
Fairly, nobly, gently move! 
Too long, too long you make us stay. 
Fancy, Desire, Delight, Hope, Fear, 
Distrust, and Jealousy, be you too here ; 
Consuming Care, and raging Ire, 
And Poverty in poor attire, 
March fairly in, and last Despair. | 
Now full music strike the air. 


Lelia in “‘ The Captain,” is an enchant- 
ress delineated with more than Fletcher’s 
usual art. She entices men with their 
eyes open toall her faults. Julio, know- 
ing her wickedness, still offers her mar- 
riage. Angelo, a “merry gentleman,” 
says despairingly : 

**| have read Epictetus 
Twice over against the desire of these out- 
ward things 
And still her face runs in my mind.” 


The following song has a true Cir- 
cean richness and strength: 


Come hither, you that love, and hear me 
sing 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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Of joys still growing, 
Green, fresh, and lusty, as the pride of 
spring, 
And ever blowing. 
Come hither, youths that Blush, and dare 
not know 
What is desire, 
And old men, worse than you, that cannot 
blow 
One spark of fire. 
And with the power of my enchanting 


song, 
Boys shall be able men, and old men young. 


Enter ANGELO on the Gallery. 


Come hither, you that hope, and you that 
cry; 
Leave off complaining ; 
Youth, strength, and beauty, that shall nev- 
er die, 
Are here remaining. 
Come hither, fool, and blush you stay so 
long 
From being blest, 
And madmen worse than you, that suffer 
wrong, 
Yet seek no rest. 
And in an hour, with my enchanting song, 
You a be ever pleased, and young maids 
ong. ‘ 


The song of Apollodorus to Cleopatra, 
in “ The False One,” the last we can 
quote, has a most searching sweetness 
and melody : 


Look out, bright eyes, and bless the air: 
Even in shadows you are fair. 
Shut-up beauty is like fire, 
That breaks out clearer still, and higher. 
— your body be confined, 

And soft love a prisoner bound, 
Yet the beauty of your mind 

Neither check nor chain hath found. 
Look out nobly then, and dare 
Even the fetters that you wear. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 


TueEReE is no possession which a free 
people should guard with greater vigi- 
Jance than the reputation of such a states- 
man as Mr. Webster. At a time when 

arty and personal malice has assailed 

im with even unwonted virulence, (but 
happily meeting a most signal defeat,) we 
shall discharge only a plain public duty 
by a brief sketch, to remind the country 
of what indeed it knows, but cannot too 
often ponder and celebrate. 


Mr. Webster was born in Salisbury, 
a small farming town in New Hampshire, 
in 1782. His father, who was a farmer, 
had served both in the old French War 
and in the War of the Revolution. No 
other advantages of education were 
within the reach of the son than the 
common schools, for which New Eng- 
land has long been famous; and at one of 
these primitive institutions Mr. Webster 
was fitted for Dartmouth College, where 
he was entered at the age of fifteen, and 
where he was graduated in 1801. The 
circumstances of his family compelled 
him to exert himself for his own support, 
and in these exertions his professional 
studies were often interrupted. Some of 
the labors and personal sacrifices to 
which he then voluntarily submitted, for 
the sake of his own and a brother’s edu- 
cation, are among the most remarkable 
achievements of even his remarkable life. 
While engaged in these arduous efforts, 
and at what may be called a tender age, 
he went to reside in Boston, and entered 
the office of the late Gov. Gore, a lawyer 
of great eminence, a statesman and a 
gentleman of the loftiest elevation, dig- 
nity and purity of character. When Mr. 
Gore presented his young pupil for ad- 
mission to the bar, in 1805, he predicted 
his future eminence in a few words ad- 
dressed to the court, which have since 
been more than fulfilled. Mr. Webster 
began the practice of his profession in 
Boscawen, in his native State, near the 
residence of his father, then living— 
but, in 1807, after the death of his fa- 
ther, he removed to Portsmouth. There 
his mind received «ts remarkable di- 
rection and attamed its characteristic 
strength, in the legal training into which 
he was at once brought, by immediate 
and daily conflict with one of the greatest 
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lawyers this couutry has produced, the 
How. Jeremiah Mason. In 1812, when 
scarcely thirty, and soon after the decla- 
ration-of war, he was elected a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of 
New Hampshire. The first important 
measure in which he took a prominent 
part was the Bill for «encouraging vol- 
unteers.” Although he represented a 
joy strongly opposed to the war, he 
elt it to be his duty to promote measures 
essential to the dignity, honor and safety 
of the country; and, in his speech on 
this occasion, he called upon the Gov- 
ernment to build and equip a navy, as 
the first and highest of duties. “In 
time,” said he, you may be enabled to 
redress injuries in the place where they 
may be offered ; and, if need be, to accom- 
pany your own flag throughout the world 
with the protection of your own cannon.” 
Later, in the same Congress, he 
contended strenuously and successfully 
against the establishment of a mere paper 
currency; and itis to his exertions and 
his early views, maintained with singu- 
Jar zeal and foresight, that we owe the 
establishment ef a sound currency and 
the overthrow of the paper-bank system. 
In 1816, he introduced and carried a Re- 
solution, still part of the law of the Unit- 
ed States, the effect of which was to re- 
yo the revenue to be received only in 
the legal currency of the United States, 
or in bills equal to that currency in value. 
Mr. Webster at this time retired from 
Congress, and went to Boston to reside, 
to practice his profession. For six or 
eight years he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the law; and the Massachu- 
setts Reports, and the Reports in the 
Circuit and Supreme Courts of the United 
States, show the’ t professional in- 
come which must then have begun to 
flow in upon him, and what opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of fortune he soon 
sacrificed at the call of public duty. The 
people of Boston demanded, however, 
that such talents and aequirements should 
in be in the service of the country. 
He had already declined an offer of a 
seat in the Senate, but, in 1822, he accept- 
ed a seat as their Representative in Con- 
gress. But before he came again into 
the national councils, his mind had re- 
ceived that peculiar bias, if we may so 
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call it, to Constitutional law, which has 
made him the great Constitutional states- 
man of the country. He had, in the 
interim, taken his place at the Bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the discussion of those great questions 
of public and Constitutional law, to which 
such a system of government as ours 
gives rise; and henceforth he was des- 
tined to be the champion of that public 
liberty which has its seat and citadel in 
the Constitution of a free country. 
We must wholly pass over his labors 
in the years 1823-4, and his great work 
of digesting and causing to be adopted 
the Crimes Act in 1825. In 1826, a va- 
cancy in the Senate having occurred, he 
was chosen to fill it by a very large ma- 
jority of both houses in the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. 
Few intelligent persons in this coun- 
try are so young or so ill-informed, as 
not to know the events of his career 
from this period down to the time when 
he was appointed Secretary of State, and 
thence to the present hour. To give in 
detail the public services of such a life 
as Mr. Webster has devoted to the serv- 
ices of his country, in the pages of a 
magazine, would be impossible. We 
must devote our brief space to two great 
transactions, in which he is to be regard- 
_ed.as a public benefactor for what he has 
prevented, as well as for what he has 
accomplished. 

_ Of course, every reader will recur at 
once to the overthrow of the doctrines of 
Nullification, and to the treaty of Wash- 
ington. With respect to these transac- 
tions, we affirm no Jess a proposition 
than this—that Mr. Webster is at this 
moment a living statesman, who has 
saved his country from a civil war, at 
one period of his life, and from a war 
with land, with honor, at another 
period. Separate Mr. Webster from all 
other doings, erase the record of all his 
other public acts, overlook all his history 
in its many bearings upon the peace and 
prosperity of his country, and seek ac- 
quaintance with no facts in the formation 
of his character and opinions, except 
such as are necessary to understand his 
adaptation for these great tasks; and 
contemplate him solely as the statesman 
successfully concerned in these two acts, 
and we know not where to look fora 
greater debt of gratitude due from the 
people of the United States to any living 
individual, than is due to him. 
It happened, by a singular good for- 
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tune, that when the doctrines of nullifi- 
cation were first boldly and confidently 
asserted in the Senate of the United 
States, by a person of great respectability, 
talent and ingenuity, the whole past his- 
tory of Mr. Webster had singularly quali- 
fied him for the duty of defending the 
Constitution. This Government of the 
United States—this Union is now in exist- 
ence, with its ‘paramount powers unim- 
paired, because Mr. Webster’s intellectual 
and moral relation to the Constitution, 
at that critical moment, enabled him to 
encounter and defeat the perl of that 
hour. It was in debate, that the Consti- 
tution was to be saved. It was a great 
argument on the floor of the Senate, that 
was demanded by the exigency of the 
discussion, to convince the country that 
a law of Congress could not and therefore 
would not be nullified by a Jaw of a 
State. Mr. Webster had for years been 
trained in the school of the Constitution. 
He required no especial preparation, for 
his whole life had been a course of pre- 
paration for such an argument. The Con- 
stitution, in its true, broad and genuine 
spirit—the instrument that constitutes a 
governmentand nota collection of States, 
which embraces the whole people under 
one National Union, and is subject to no 
defeat or dismemberment by local power 
or sectional jealousy—this and nothing 
less than this had been the object of his 
legal and political studies for years. He 
had read it by no other light than good 
sense and the truth of history, faithful to 
its genuine text. He had imbued himself 
with the opinions of its great founders. 
With the oad of Washington and 
Jay and Hamilton and Madison, in the 
past; with those of Marshal and Story, 
in the present; with all former and all 
modern means of genuine exposition, 
with the study of its powers, with the 
contemplation of its vast benefits and 
blessings ; with its grand and transcend- 
ently important history, out of which 
our political destiny must be forever 
shaped, his mind was as familiar as with 
the most ordinary knowledge- Some of 
the brightest laurels he had ever won, 
had been gained in the forum, in causes 
involving the questions that spring from 
the Constitution of the United States and 
touch the sources of State power and 
State Legislation. When therefore he 
was suddenly called upon to enter into a 
debate upon nullification, he was beyond 
all other men the most fit person to de- 
fend the Constitution. It was also just 
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such a defence as he made, that was to 
save and did save the country from a 
civil war. 

It was on the 21st and 22d of January, 
1830, that General Hayne formally de- 
veloped in the Senate the doctrines of 
nullification. His speech was grave, ar- 
gumentative and plausible. It required 
an answer. Every one who heard it, or 
heard of it, or read it, felt that a crisis 
for the Constitution had arrived. If the 
speech had remained unanswered ; above 
all, if the answer had not been a trium- 
phant refutation, the Administration, with 
all the force of General Jackson’s per- 
sonal character, could not afterwards 
have encountered the menaced resistance, 
without a civil war. South Carolina 
afterwards actually stood with arms in 
the hands of her citizens, ready to resist 
the collection of revenue by the General 
Government, within her borders. But 
the battle of the Constitution had been 
fought in the Senate; and the mora! vic- 
tory eee been won there, the Govern- 
ment could proceed with its demonstra- 
tions of force without the otherwise 
inevitable result of bloodshed: Whena 
faction is proceeding to rebellion upon 
professed grounds of doctrine and princi- 
ple, it is more than half disarmed, in a 
country of intelligence and a free press, 
as soon as its doctrines are morally over- 
thrown, though the outward attitude of 
resistance may even grow more belliger- 
ent. 

Mr. Webster answered General Hayne. 
The world knows the history of that 
answer by heart. It was a demonstra- 
tion of the principle that a State cannot, 
and therefore the country felt that South 
Carolina would not, nullify a Law of 
Congress. A remarkable eagerness seiz- 
ed on the public mind to read this speech. 
It was spread over the country, from 
Maine to Missouri; vastly more copies 
of it having been printed than of any 
other speech in the history of the Gov- 
ernment. What followed was a neces- 
sary attitude of preparation and compul- 
sion taken by the Government, when 
occasion called for it—an attitude which 
it owed the power to take to Mr. Web- 
ster’s great and successful argumentation. 

It was said, soon after, in a periodical 
of high reg ga} wonton at Philadel- 
phia, that Mr. Webster might regard 
this achievement as the chief honor of 
his life. But who shall set limits to the 
power of a great statesman to do good, 
as long as Providence continues him in 
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the world. Years passed on—years of 
constant, faithful public service, of great 
toil and sacrifice, of perpetual good ac- 
complished—and found him in a high 
office, with the foreign relations of the 
country entrusted to his care. Those 
relations were entangled with a Power, 
from whose people our blood, language, 
laws, letters and civilization are derived ; 
who must be the most formidable enemy 
on earth to us, as she ought to be the 
dearest friend. Diplomacy had exhaust- 
ed its resources and done its mischiefs. 
Dark and angry clouds lowered in the 
horizon, and the point of honor, that 
delicate and irritable spot in the passions 
of nations, had been almost reached and 
wounded. Intricate controversies, cross- 
ing each other in a singular confusion, 
conflicting rights and interests, principles 
of public law and objects of national 
policy had for more than twenty years 
been woven into a “ mesh.” that might 
have appalled the clearest vision and the 
steadiest hand. But there was a frank 
and sincere disposition on the part of the 
brave people with whom we were in this 
web of difficulties, to use conciliation ; 
and, above all, a profound respect and 
confidence towards the person and char- 
acter of the American Secretary. Let us 
pause here, for a moment, to consider 


the consequences, if the Secretary had 
demeaned himself otherwise than as he 
did. 


We will not for an instant make the 
smallest concession to that spirit, which 
regards a war with England as anything 
Jess than a crime and a calamity for these 
United States if wantonly and carelessly 
produced. That hoarse and vulgar pa- 
triotism, which cannot find in honorable 
peace the highest honor of one’s country, 
and does not regard war as the last dread 
evil for nations, will never learn “ to 
hate the cowardice of doing wrong.” 
But in the judgment of the vast majority 
of mankind, in their cool and reflecting 
moments, he who saves his country from 
a war, by skillful, able and upright nego- 
tiation ; who gains for her by the pen 
more than all that she could have gained 
by the sword; who averts, without loss 
of dignity, and with a vast accession of 
honor, the crimes, and misery, and ruin, 
that follow in the train of hostile armies, 
achieves a distinction and a praise, high- 
er than all other earthly honors. Hi 
reputation will be dear to his country, 
beyond all price, for it is bound up wi 
the sources of her prosperity and happi- 
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ness—it is established on the broad and 
imperishable foundations of the public 


Let any American sit down and follow 
out the consequences of a different line 
of conduct from that pursued by Mr. 
Webster. Let him suppose that a war 
had been suffered to grow out of the 
Caroline and McLeod affair. No man 
at this day can be found to assert that 
upon the question of international law, 
——— McLeod, we were not clearly 
and wholly in the wrong. Let thena 
war have grown out of his individual 
fate, by the refusal of the United States 
to admit the true principle applicable to 
his case. For the sake of an obstinate 
adherence to wrong, let the commerce of 
this vast country have been exposed to 
the British Navy, let towns have been 
burned, let lives and treasure have been 
squandered, let Anglo-Saxon Christians 
have met for each other’s blood on land 
and sea, let the fierce struggle of kindred 
nations have commenced, to end God 
knows when and how. Wheresoever 
victory might have perched, is there 
anything within the range of the human 
imagination more bitter, than the curses 
of millions, that would have followed 
the name of that statesman, who should 
have been too weak and too cowardly to 
meet his duty on a question so paltry in 
its details, but fraught with such conse- 
quences from the principles involved ? 
Or take the North-eastern Boundary as a 
cause for war between England and 
America. Title to a wild and unsettled 
country—mere title, capable of fair ad- 
justment by compromise and agreement 
—asa cause for war, presents an idea 
that no honest mind can contemplate 
without a shudder. National honor, if 
it become involved in a question of title, 
so that it cannot be extricated without 
an appeal to arms, is one thing. But 
it is the business of statesmen, for which 


they may be said to be furnished with . 


power, to prevent national bonor from 
becoming so entangled. The assailants 
of Mr. Webster on the Treaty are, there- 
fore, driven to answer this question: 
What would have been the judgment of 
mankind, if he had refused te make a 
boundary by agreement, and standing at 
all points on the extreme verge of our 
claim, had presented the alternative of war, 
and thereby made it inevitable? . This is 
the true issue. It isa moral question ; 
for that we did not get the most ample 
equivalent for every concession that we 
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made, is an assertion on which none but 
the foolhardy will now venture, and 
which none can maintain. Every in- 
quiry, therefore, as to the propriety and 
greatness of Mr. Webster’s course in 
that negotiation must come back to this : 
Shall a statesman, who can with perfect 
honor save his country from a war by 
negotiation, exercise his whole power to 
that end, or shall he assume that war is 
a result of no importance compared with 
the gratification of a false patriotism and 
an exaggerated sense of the value of 
what is immediately in dispute? The 
world, the Christian world, has but one 
answer to give to such a question. It 
has given this answer to Mr. Webster— 
an answer which he cannot mistake, and 
which the malice of envy and detraction 
can never take away. 
Whatever the future may have in store 
for us, whoever may be entrusted with 
wer, the people of these United States 
ave witnessed one great example oi 
peace honorably preserved from the haz- 
ards created by previous mismanagement. 
Few men, probably, are aware how 
great those hazards were. , But they 
passed away. Uninterrupted commerce 
rolled its treasures of sea and land through 
the wonted channels of public and pri- 
vate enterprise. The ship sailed on, the 
loom remained active on every stream, 
the plough on every hill-side and in 
every valley stood not still. The har- 
vest was gathered; the pulsations that 
beat along every artery in the life of 
trade, through a great land of production 
and consumption, were undisturbed. The 
uivering fibres of domestic life and love, 
throughout millions of homes, were torn 
by no anguish of “ war’s alarums,” no 
news of the slain and wounded on deck 
or field. Peace, with its countless bless- 
ings and its anthems of thanksgiving, 
remained upon the earth. How came it 
to be so? 


Then and there, in the City of Wash- 
ington, Anno Domini 1842, in the heats 
of a Southern Summer, an earnest man, 


of deep wisdom and vast capacity for 
labor, held the peace of his country in 
his hand. It could not but be known to 
him, that a failure in the undertaking 
would be followed by a war begun in- 
gloriously, if it should end with what 
may be called success. It could not but 
be known to him that his country looked 
to him for an issue out of a perplexing 
and hazardous business, that should save 
both its interests and its honor. He 
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could not but feel that the civilized world 
looked with interest on his position, and 
would hold America and him toa solemn 
account for the opportunities before him. 
What anxious nights, what laborious 
days were his; he who runs may read 
in the results that have since come forth. 
Never found unequal to any part in hu- 
man affairs, the Secretary was equal to 
himself; and he who seeks to detract 
from the merit of that great deed, seeks 
his country’s dishonor, and will be sure 
to accomplish his own infamy. 

While the American negotiator aimed 
at the preservation of peace, he preserved 
the country in an attitude of the utmost 
dignity. Nothing is more striking 
throughout the whole correspondence, 
than the American tone, temper and feel- 
ing, that pervade Mr. Webster's discus- 
sions. By no diplomatist, at home or 
abroad, have American rights been up- 
held with a firmer hand, and by none 
have they been farther advanced. Would 
that it were in our power, through the 
Jength and breadth of this broad land, to 
go into every honest man’s dwelling, 
where such documents seldom penetrate, 
and there sit down to show how safe the 
national honor was, in the hands of Dan- 
iel Webster. Those who have heard him 
reviled for making a Treaty about boun- 
dary, are they aware that against the 
greatest maritime power in the world, he 
has maintained our rights, with a spirit 
and a force which will cause them to be 
respected as they have never been be- 
fore? 

The Law of Nations has made great 
progress within the last fifty years; but 
in the Treaty of Washington and in the 
Correspondence connected therewith, it 
advanced farther than it had during the 
whole of the fifty years that preceded. 
We can make this apparent by a very 
few remarks. 

It is not to be denied that the true 
scope and tendency of the Law of Na- 
tions consist in promoting and securing 
the national independence of every sepa- 
rate people on the globe. It is also not 
to be denied, that while the policy and 
measures of England have, in some cases 
of intervention and the like, proceeded 
upon and enforced this great leading ob- 
ject of the Christian States, her policy 
and measures have in other instances 
trenched upon the independence of other 
powers, and tended to its exclusion, as a 
principle, from the system of public law. 
Some of the most remarkable cases in 
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which this has occurred, have been those 
which spring from the great propensity 
of England to give the utmost force and 
extension to her own municipal law. A 
citizen of the world, looking calmly up- 
on English Diplomacy and English Ju- 
risprudence, in some features, would be 
likely to infer that the Law of England, 
by some peculiar power, is able to ope- 
rate proprio rigore farther than the muni- 
cipal codes of other countries; and that 
it can even override, by its own eminent 
virtue, in case of conflict, any other sys- 
tem of law, in any place where the con- 
flict may occur. But it would be mani- 
fest ‘to such an observer, that however 
delicately such a pretension may be ex- 
ercised, however magnanimous and high- 
principled the power that puts it forth, 
the doctrine is utterly inconsistent with 
the equality and independence of nations 
—that t millennial state, to which the 

ublic law ought to be made to tend. 

wo instances of this pretension on the 
part of England have been quite remark- 
able. The one is, the English doctrine 
of Impressment, founded on the idea that 
a British subject owes perpetual allegi- 
ance to the British Crown, which may 
claim his services in war wherever he 
may be found, and therefore, it was said, 
a British officer may enter an American 
ship, carrying with him this principle of 
British law, to search for and remove 
British subjects. All this implies the no- 
tion that the municipal law of England 
can operate in the territory of another na- 
tion. The other instance is the English 
doctrine, more recently promulgated, that 
slaves, the property of an American citi- 
zen of a slaveholding State, on board a 
vessel driven by stress of weather into a 
British port, there become free, because 
the municipal law of England does not 
tolerate slavery. This again involves 
the notion that the municipal law of Eng- 
land, in a British port, enters such a ves- 
sel and governs the relations of those on 
board, to the exclusion of the municipal 
law of their own country, a part of 
which, by the law of nations, such vessel 
actually is. 

Now, it is in no boastful or triumphant 
spirit, but with that satisfaction which 
springs from the belief that mankind are 
to be benefited by the result, that we say, 
that Mr. Webster met and abolished these 

retensions. He has abolished them, so 
ar as America is concerned, inasmuch as 
they cannot bereafter be advanced and 
acted upon, without giving cause for war, 
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which the civilized world will henceforth 
hold to be just. Mr. Webster displayed 
the true grounds of national equality and 
independence, pointed out the just lhimita- 
tions to the force of municipal law, and 
made declarations, which cast the respon- 
sibility of war arising from any of these 
causes of offence upon those who shall 
give the offence. The probability of 
such wars is therefore vastly lessened, 
and the principle of national equality 
and independence is advanced to a stage 
which it had not reached before. When 
the Secretary threw out the broad banner 
of that Declaration, which is to flout 
hereaiter over every American vessel 
that shall be found upon the sea, he made 
it certain to England, that her extreme 
doctrines about the force of English law 
cannot hereafter be practiced, in interna- 
tional relations, without the peril and the 
responsibility of wars,in which the sym- 
pathies and the judgments of mankind 
will be against her.* 

With the same bold and acute discrim- 
ination, Mr. Webster seized the promi- 
nent facts in the case of the Caroline, 
and at once extracted the real cause for 
complaint which we had against Eng- 
land. He made it manifest that a viola- 
tion of our soil and territory had been 
committed, which could not be justified 
by any inquiry into the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of the employment in which 
the Caroline had been engaged. This 
view of the case he had the satisfaction 
of seeing admitted, upon his reasoning, 
by the British Envoy, who made for the 
act all the apology which the case re- 
quired. In this admission, that most im- 
portant principle, the sanctity of soil and 
territory, was fully established; and it 
was established too in a case in which 
our own citizens had given very high 
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provocation for the act that was com- 
plained of. 

We have not space to pursue the re- 
flection, how important to the peace of 
the world is the establishment of the doc- 
trine of equality and independence be- 
tween nations. Nothing can be a more 
fruitful source of wars and conquest and 
universal dominion, as all history shows 
than the absence of that doctrine from the 
practice of nations in their relations with 
each other; and in nothing can mankind 
be greater gainers, than in the negotia- 
tions, between powerful states, in which 
that doctrine is made the leading idea on 
which the merits of all complaints and 
controversies are made to turn, It is 
quite true, that this doctrine may not 
have been likely to be denied in terms, 
for a long time; but there have been 
practices and objects of national policy 
which have been virtually a denial of it, 
and it concerns the great purposes of the 
Jaw of nations that they should be stay- 
ed. To this end, our illustrious coun- 
tryman has been a great contributor, ina 
manner which will carry his name and 
fame to the remotest ages, in which that 
sublime code shall continue to govern the 
interests of mankind. 

We have thus only sought, at this 
time, to seize upon a few bold points 
of Mr. Webster's public career. We 
have not attempted to enter into the 
great nature of his oratory, his masterly 
legal acquirements and forensic elo- 
quence, his high statesmanship and pe- 
culiar qualifications for diplomatic sta- 
tion, or any of the chief qualities of his 
mind and character. These will make 
the subjeet of a future paper, when a 
greater remove from late causes of irri- 
tation, will allow a greater freedom and 
dignity of discussion. 
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We have read this second volume of 
Mr. Headley’s martial sketches with an 
interest quite equal to that with which 
we perused the first. This is saying a 
amy deal for the sustained vigor and ef- 
ectiveness of the work as a whole. 
Being all actors with like objects, mov- 
ing in similar, often in the same, scenes 
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of the same great drama, it was hardly 
possible that successive representations 
of the qualities and actions of Napoleon’s 
Marshals should not tire somewhat with 
repetition of like effects. Such a result 
was likely to be enhanced by the pictures 
presented being mainly of blood and car- 
nage—the terrible and loathsome mise- 
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ries of war. The same gory fields are 
constantly spread before us, covered with 
the ruins of battle—dead men and horses 
piled in heaps of flesh among shattered 
cannon—and drenched with a sea of 
blood. The chief variations were to be 
found in the storming of some city, where 
famine, rapine, lust and indiscriminate 
massacre, almost make the sanguinary 
triumphs of the open field seem stainless. 
That such difficulties did not destroy the 
interest of the separate sketches, when 
read together or in a volume, is partly 
owing, no doubt, to that love of conflict 
in human nature, which carries the mind 
thrillingly through even the horrors of 
human carnage. It is due still more, 
however, to the vigor and freshness of 
Mr. Headley’s style, and the skillful 
manner in which he has presented each 
character as the agent or exponent of 
some one of the great scenes that made 
up the career of Napoleon. The faults, 
indeed, as in the first volume, are mani- 
fest enough. There are too many care- 
fully constructed sentences for the work 
of a habitual writer—too plentiful a use 
at times of strong epithets—and numer- 
ous repetitions—unnecessary and which 
a quick-sighted vision should have done 
away with—of words and forms of ex- 
pression, the appearance of which might 
just as well have been avoided. A little 
more labor would have imparted to the 
work an element of the classical, which 
now it certainly has not. We doubt, in- 
deed, if itis in Mr. Headley’s nature to 
produce true classical writings. We should 
judge him, in the first place, to be a man 
of impatient nerves. His mind “ can- 
ters” too much. True, we would not 
have him, like—whom shall we say ?— 
Mr. Cooper or J. K. Paulding, getting off 
from his lymphatic “cob” every few 
miles, and taking a nap by the road ; but 
neither is it wiser, when his beast is nat- 
urally a keen pacer, to be always rising 
in his stirrups that he may see to the end 
of his journey. Aside from temperament, 
however, Mr. Headley loves too much 
the flush and life of splendid general ef- 
fects to be chiseling statues, or the nice 
proportions of architecture. He has too 
great earnestness of imagination—he 
cannot think in marble. As for the 
sketches before us, they would undoubt- 
edly not bear much elaboration—such as 
most writers who think “to live” bestow 
upon their efforts—without losing some- 
thing of their strength and vividness of 
coloring ; still a more easy and subdued 
tone in parts, a less constant. array of 
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astonishing scenes—ior nearly the whole 
work is made up of such—would have 
made the volumes more permanently 
pleasing ; and Mr. Headley’s general 
style, by a little more wnder-current, 
would be decidedly improved. But with 
all this, and some other things, which 
other readers will have noted with our- 
selves, we cannot but again express our 
opinion that no second writer among us 
could have flung off these sketches with 
nearly as much spirit and power. 
It seems to be felt by some of the 
“new age,” whose souls are as easily 
alarmed as a sitting-hen, that these pic- 
tures of war are calculated to foster a 
war spirit in the bosom of our “ beloved 
country.” Now we do not hesitate to 
say that we consider war in any shape 
as a great evil; that the chief nations of 
Christendom could forever prevent any 
general contest taking place again in the 
world, and that the efforts of all should be 
sedulously directed to create and diffuse 
such an impression—since the impres- 
sion, once universal, would be sure to be 
followed by such a result. So much the 
more reason for not blessing, if we donot 
curse, our present Administration, which, 
creating difficulties with a wretched and 
half-savage nation, makes this Republic 
the first Christian people to break a peace 
of thirty years, strews the hot plains of 
the South-West in summer with festering 
corpses, takes the lives of hundreds of 
our countrymen, and puts back, twen- 
ty years, the dominion of the spirit of 
peace, if itdo not end in making us a 
military people, delighting in war, and 
looking on bloodshed as the noblest 
means of distinction. If such, also, 
were to be the effect of Mr. Headley’s 
book, we would condemn it at once and 
without reserve. But the impression on 
our own minds has been precisely the re- 
verse. We have never been so shocked 
with a view of the horrors of war, and 
we believe the same feelings must be pro- 
duced upon the minds of others. It 
must, indeed, be a bi oblique or diluted 
intellect, which could gather anythin 
different on reading the whole work ; an 
we should just as —_ oe Wigs 
in le from readin istory, be- 
odie one-half of it ia nae up of the 
sanguinary records of war. This feeble 
uling is not the way to change the opin- 
ions of men on this subject. Let them 
have a plain view of everything; let 
them be able to condemn all evil on 
grounds of knowledge. Sucha condem- 
nation, when it comes, will stand. We 
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believe in having the history of every- 
thing written. 

Mr. Headley himself, though excited 
with the movements of such mighty ar- 
mies, and all the splendid scenery of 
Napoleon’s victories, is still plainly im- 
po throughout with the terrors of 

uman warfare. He has taken many oc- 
casions to comment upon them. What, 
for example, could be more appallin 
than the following picture of the battle- 
field of Eylau, where Murat’s terrific 
charge was made, through a whirling 
snow-storm, with 14,000 cavalry. 


* Let the enthusiast go over the scene 
on the morning after the battle, if he would 
find a cure for his love of glory. Fifty- 
two thousand men lay piled across each 
other in the short space of six miles, while 
the snow, giving back the stain of blood, 
made the field look like one great slaugh- 
ter-house. The frosts of a wintry morning 
were all unheeded in the burning fever of 
ghastly wounds, and the air was loaded 
with cries for help, and groans, and blas- 
phenivn and cursings. Six thousand 

orses lay amid the slain, some stiff and 
cold in death, others rendering the scene 
still more fearful by their shrill cries of 
pain. The cold heavens looked down on 
this fallen multitude, while the pale faces 
of the thousands that were already stiff in 
death, appeared still more appalling in their 
vast winding-sheet of snow, Foemen had 
fallen across each other as they fought, and 
lay like brothers clasped in the last em- 
brace ; while dismembered limbs and dis- 
emboweled corpses were scattered thick as 
autumn leaves over the field. Every form 
of wound, and every modification of wo 
were here visible. No modern war had 
hitherto exhibited such carnage, and where 
Murat’s cavalry had charged, there the 
slain lay thickest. Two days after the 
battle five thousand wounded Russians lay 
on the frozen field, where they had dragged 
out the weary nights and days in pain. 
The dead were still unburied, and lay amid 
wrecks of cannons, and munition wagons, 
and bullets, and howitzers ;—whole lines 
had sunk where they stood, while epaul- 
ettes, and neglected sabres, and muskets 
without owners, were strewed on every 
side, and thrown into still more terrible 
relief by the white ground of snow, over 
which they lay. Said Napoleon, in his 
bulletin home, after describing the dread- 
ful appearance the field presented,—‘ The 
spectacle is sufficient to inspire princes 
with the love of peace and horror of war.’ ” 


More terribly impressive to the same 
point is the account, in the sketch of 
Marshal Ney, of that most terrible para- 
g’aph in all modern history—The Re- 
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treat ‘from Moscow. The entire sketch 
of this Marshal is perhaps the most pow- 
erful in the two volumes. It will bear, 
what indeed all the sketches will not, to 
be read over three or four times—the 
hardest test to which a book can be put. 
It is as thrillingly and strangely territic 
as that of Macdonald, formerly published 
in our pages—as full of painful interest 
as that of Massena, in which oceurs the 
awful siege of Genoa—and as replete 
with a high chivalry as the brilliant ac- 
count of Murat—while in the representa- 
tion of a stern dignity and grandeur of 
nature almost solemn in its aspect, and a 
bravery utterly immovable and natural 
as the silence of a rock, it surpasses them 
all together. Ney was an astonishing 
character—and Mr. Headley’s sketch is 
worthy of the man. We would quote 
the whole description of the Retreat trom 
Moscow, but for its extreme length. A 
werful extract to the same effect would 
e some paragraphs from the terrible 
*« Passage of the Beresina.” This event 
took place as a part of that disastrous 
retreat, but the account of it is given in 
the sketch of Victor. P 

So also of the awful sieges of Genoa, 
Saragossa and Talavera, so vividly de- 
scribed—how strong are the pictures 
they present of the ee of Christian 
warfare! It is honorable to Mr. Head- 
ley, that though captivated too much, 
perhaps, by the splendors of such great 
military movements, he constantly shows 
his sense, that nothing can compensate 
for the evils that follow after them. 

Mr. Headley’s descriptions of battles 
though by no means the most compre- 
hensive and satisfactory, are quite the 
most graphic and poweriul we have ever 
seen. He does not attempt minute his- 
tory; but a few glowing dashes of the 
brush sets all the most striking parts of 
the scene most wonderfully before us. 
We make room for two passages—The 
Battle of Dresden and the conflict of Ho- 
henlinden. They are no more striking 
than many others, but are sufficient to 
show with what kind of a pen Mr. 
Headley writes : 


BATTLE OF DRESDEN. 


* On the evening of their approach, St. 
Cyr wrote to Napoleon the following letter : 
* Dresden, 23d Aug., 1812; ten at night. 
Atfive this afternoon the enemy approached 
Dresden, after having driven in our cav- 
alry. We expected an attack this evening ; 
but probably it will take place to-morrow. 
Your Majesty knows better than I do, what 
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time it requires for heavy artillery to beat 
down enclosure walls and palisades.’ The 
next night, at midnight, he dispatched an- 
other letter to him, announcing an im- 
mediate attack, and closing up with ‘ We 
are determined to do all in our power ; but 
Ican answer for nothing more with such 
young soldiers.’ Immediately on the: re- 
ception of the first letter, Napoleon 
surrendered his command to Macdonald, 
and turned his face towards Dresden. 
Murat was dispatched in hot haste, to an- 
nounce his arrival and re-assure the be- 
sieged. In the middle of his guards, which 
had marched nearly thirty miles a day since 
the commencement of the war, he took the 
road to the city. 

“To revive his sinking troops, he or- 
dered twenty thousand bottles of wine to be 
distributed among them, but not three 
thousand could be procured. He, how- 
ever, marched all next day, having dis- 
patched a messenger to the besieged to 
ascertain the exact amount of danger. Said 
Napoleon, to the messenger Gourgaud, 
‘ Set out immediately for Dresden, ride 
as hard as you can, and be there this 
evening—see St. Cyr, the King of Na- 
ples, and the King of Saxrony--encour- 
age every one. Tell themI can be in 
Dresden to-morrow with forty thousand 
men, and the day following with my 
whole army. At day-break visit the out- 
posts and redoubts—consult the command- 
er of engineers as to whether they can 
hold out. Hurry back to me to-morrow at 
Stolpen, and bring a full report of St. 
Cyr’s and Murat’s opinion as to the real 
state of things. Away dashed Gourgaud 
in hot speed, while the Emperor hurried 
on his exhausted army. Gourgaud did not 
wait till day-break before he returned. He 
found everything on the verge of ruin—the 
allied army was slowly enveloping the de- 
voted city, and when, at dark, he issued 
forth from the gates, the whole summer 
heavens were glowing with the light of 
their bivouae fires, while a burning vill 
near by, threw a still more baleful light 
over the scene. Spurring his panting 
steed through the gloom, he at midnight 
burst in a fierce gallop into the squares of 
the Old Guard, and was immediately ush- 
ered into the presence of the anxious 
Emperor. The report confirmed his worst 
fears. At daylight the weary soldiers 
were roused from their re , and though 
they had marched a hundred and twenty 
miles in four days, pressed cheerfully for- 
ward; for already the distant sound of 
heavy cannonading was borne by on the 
morning breeze. At eight in the morning, 
Napoleon and the advanced guard, reached 
an elevation that overlooked the whole 
plain in which the city lay embosomed ; 
and lo! what a sublime yet terrific sight 
met their gaze, The whole valley was 
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filled with marching columns, prepar- 

ing for an assault; while the beams of the 

morning sun were sent back from countless 

helmets and bayonets that moved and 

shook in their light. Here and there 
volumes of smoke told where the batteries 
were firing, while the heavy cannonading 
rolled like thunder over the hills, There, 
too, was the French army, twenty thou- 
sand strong, packed behind the redoubts, 
yet appearing like a single regiment in the 
midst of the host that enveloped them. 
Courier after courier, riding as for life, 
kept dashing into the presence of the Em- 
peror, bidding him make baste if he would 
save the city. A few hours would settle 
its fate. Napoleon, leaving his guards to 
follow on, drove away in a furious gallop, 
while a cloud of dust along the road, alone 
told where his carriage was whirling on- 
ward, As he approached the gates, the 
Russian batteries swept the road with such 
a deadly fire, that he was compelled to leave 
his carriage and crawl along on his hands 
and knees over the ground, while the can- 
non balls whistled in an incessant shower 
above him. 

“ Suddenly and unannounced, as if he 
had fallen from the clouds, he appeared at 
the Royal Palace, where the King of Sax- 
ony was deliberating on the terms of 
capitulation. Waiting for no rest, he took 
a single page so as not to attract the enemy’s 
fire, and went forth to visit the outer works. 
So near had the enemy approached, that 
the youth by his side was struck down bya 
spent musket ball. Having finished his 
inspection, and settled his plans, he re- 
turned to the Palace, and hurried off 
couriers to the different portions of the 
army that were advancing by forced march- 
es towards the city. First, the indomitable 
guards and the brave cuirassiers, eager for 
the onset, came pouring in furious haste 
over the bridge. The overjoyed inhabit- 
ants stood by the streets, and offered them 
food and drink ; but though weary, hungry 
and thirsty, the brave fellows refused to 
take either, and hurried onward towards 
the storm that was ready to burst on their 
companions. At ten o’clock the troops 
commenced entering the city—infantry, 
cavalry and artillery pouring forward with 
impetuous s iil there appeared to be 
no end to the rushing thousands. Thus, 
without cessation, did the steady columns 
arrive all day long, and were still hurrying 
in, when at four o'clock the attack com- 
menced. The batteries that covered the 
heights around the city, opened their terri- 
ble fire, and in a moment Dresden became 
the target of three hundred cannon all trained 
upon her devoted buildings, Then com- 
menced one of war’s wildest scenes. St. 
Cyr replied with his artillery, and thunder 
answered thunder, as if che hot August 
afternoon was ending in a real storm of 
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heaven. Balls fell in an incessant shower 
in the city, while the blazing bombs tra- 
versing the, sky, hung for a moment like 
messengers of death over the streets, 
and then dropped with an explosion, that 
shook the ground, among the frighted in- 
habitants. Amid the shrieks of the 
wounded, and the stern language of com- 
mand, was heard the heavy rumbling of the 
artillery’and ammunition wagons through 
the streets; and in the intervals, the 
steady tramp of the marching columns, 
still hastening to the work of death— 
while over all, as if todrown all; like suc- 
cessive thunder-claps where the lightning 
falls nearest, spoke the fierce batteries that 
were exploding on each other. But the 
confusion and death and terror that reigned 
through the city, as the burning buildings 
shot their flames heavenward, were not 
yet complete. ‘The inhabitants had fled to 
their cellars, to escape the balls and shells 
that came rushing every moment through 
their dwellings; and amid the hurry and 
bustle of the arriving armies, and their 
hasty tread along the streets, and the roll 
of drums, and rattling of armor, and clangor 
of trumpets, and thunder of artillery, the 
signal was given for the assault—three can- 
non shots from the heights of Raecknitz. 
The next moment, six massive columns, 
with fifty eannon at their head, began to 
move down the slopes—pressing straight 
for the city. The muffled sound of their 
heavy, measured tread was heard within 
the walls, as in dead silence and awful 
majesty they moved steadily forward upon 
the batteries. 

“It was a sight to strike terror into the 
heart of the boldest, but St. Cyr marked 
their advance with the calmness of a fear- 
less soul and firmly awaited the onset that 
even Napoleon trembled to behold. No 
sooner did they come within the range of 
artillery than the ominous silence was 
broken by its deafening roar. In a mo- 
ment the heights about the city were in a 
blaze ; the fifty cannon at the head of these 
columns belched forth fire and smoke; 
and amid the charging infantry, the burst- 
ing of shells, the rolling fire of musketry, 
and the explosion of hundreds of cannon, 
St. Cyr received the shock. For two 
hours did the battle rage with sanguinary 
ferocity. The plain was covered with 
dead—the suburbs were overwhelmed with 
assailants, and ready to yield —e mo- 
ment—the enemy’s batteries were playing 
within fifteen rods of the ramparts—the 
axes of the pioneers were heard on the 
gates; and shouts, and yells, and execra- 
tions rose over the walls of the city. The 
last of St. Cyr’s reserve were in the battle, 
and had been for half an hour, and Na- 
poleon began to tremble for his army. But 
at half past six, in the hottest of the fight, 
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the Young Guard arrived, shouting as they 
came, and were received in return with 
shouts by the army, that for a moment 
drowned the roar of battle. Then Na- 
poleon’s brow cleared up, and St. Cyr, for 
the first time, drew a sigh of relief. 

“ The gates were thrown open, and the 
impetuous Ney, with the invincible Guard, 
poured through one like a resistless torrent 
on the foe, followed soon after by Murat, 
with his headlong’cavalry. Mortier sallied 
forth from another; and the Young Guard, 
though weary and travel-worn, burst with 
loud cheers on the chief redoubt—which, 
after flowing in blood, had been wrested 
from the French—and swept it like a tor- 
nado. 

** Those six massive columns, thinned 
and riddled through, recoiled before this 
fierce onset, like the waves when they 
meet a rock; and slowly surged back from 
the walls. In the meantime, dark and 
heavy clouds began to roll up the scorching 
heavens, and the distant roll of thunder 
mingled with the roar of artillery. Men 
had turned this hot August afternoon into 
a battle-storm, and now the elements were 
to end it with a fight of their own. In the 
midst of the deepening gloom, the allies, 
now for the first time aware that the Em- 

ror was in the city, drew off their troops 
or the night. The rain came down as if 
the clouds were falling, drenching the liv- 
ing and the dead armies; yet Napoleon, 
heecless of the storm, and knowing what 
great results rested upon the next day’s ac- 
tion, was seen hurrying on foot through the 
streets to the bridge, over which he expect- 
ed the corps of Marmont and Victor to 
arrive. With anxious heart he stood and 
listened, till the heavy tread of their ad- 
vancing columns through the darkness, 
relieved his suspense ; and then, as they 
began to pour over the bridge, he hastened 
back, and traversing the city, passed out at 
the other side, and visited the entire lines 
that were now formed without the walls. 
The bivouac fires shed a lurid light over 
the field, and he came at every step upon 
heaps of corpses, while groans and lamenta- 
tions issued from the gloom in every direc- 
tion; for thousands of wounded, uncovered 
and unburied, lay exposed to the storm, 
dragging out the weary night in pain. 
Barly in the morning, Napoleon was on 
horseback, and rode out tothe army. Ta- 
king his place beside a huge fire that was 
blazing and crackling in the centre of the 
squares of the Old Guard, he issued his or- 
ders for the day. Victor was on the right; 
the resistless Ney on the left, over the 
Young Guard, while St. Cyr and Marmont 
were In the centre, which Napoleon com- 
manded in person. 

‘¢ The rain still fell in torrents, and the 
thick mist shrouded the field as if to shut 
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out the ghastly spectacle its bosom exhib- 
ited. The cannonading soon commenced, 
but with little effect, as the mist concealed 
the armies from each other. A hundred 
and sixty thousand of the allies, stretched 
in a huge semicircle along the heights, 
while Napoleon, with a hundred and thirty 
thousand in the plain below, was waiting 
the favorable moment in which to com- 
mence the attack. At length the battle 
opened on the right, where a fierce firing 
was heard as Victor pressed firmly against 
an Austrian battery. Suddenly, Napoleon 
heard a shock like a falling mountain. 
While Victor was engaging the enemy in 
front, Murat, unperceived in the thick 
mist, had stolen around to the rear, and 
without a note of warning, burst with 
twelve thousand cavalry on the enemy. 
He rode straight through their broken 
lines, trampling under foot the dead and 
dying. Ney was equally successful on the 
left, and as the mist lifted, it showed the 
allied wings both driven back. The day 
wore away in blood—carts, loaded with the 
wounded, moved in a constant stream into 
the city ; but the French were victorious 
at all points; and when night again closed 
over the scene, the allied armies had deci- 
ded to retreat.” 


BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 


“ The Iser and the Inn as they flow from 
the Alps towards the Danube, move near- 
ly in parallel lines, and nearly forty miles 
apart. As they approach the river, the 
space between them becomes one elevated 
plain, covered chiefly with a sombre, dark 
pine forest—crossed by two roads only— 
while the mere country paths that wind 
through it here and there give no space to 
marching colums. Moreau had advanced 
across this forest to the Inn, where, on the 
Ist of December, he was attacked and 
forced to retrace his steps, and take up his 
position on the farther side, at the village 
of Hohenlinden. Here, where one of the 
great reads debouched from the woods, he 
placed Ney and Grouchy. 

‘** The Austrians, in four massive columns, 
plunged into this gloomy wilderness, de- 
signing to meet in the open plain of Ho- 
henlinden—the central column marching 
along the high road, while those on either 
side, made their way through, amid the 
trees as they best could. 

“It was a stormy December morning when 
these seventy thousand men were swal- 
lowed from sight in the dark defiles of Ho- 
henlinden. The day before it had rained 
heavily, and the roads were almost impas- 
sable ; but now a furious snow-storm dark- 
ened the heavens, and covered the ground 
with one white unbroken surface. The 
by-paths were blotted out, and the sighing 
pines overhead drooped with their snowy 
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burdens above the ranks, or shook them 
down on the heads of the soldiers, as the 
artillery-wheels smote against their trunks. 
It was a strange spectacle, those long dark 
columns, out of sight of each other, stretch- 
ing through the dreary forest by them- 
selves ; while the falling snow, sifting over 
the ranks, made the unmarked: way still 
more solitary. The soft and yielding mass 
broke the tread of the advancing hosts, 
while the rumbling of the artillery, and 
ammunition and b e-wagons, gave 
forth a muffled sound, that seemed pro- 
phetic of some mournful catastrophe. The 
centre column alone had a hundred cannon 
in its train, while behind these were five 
hundred wagons—the whole closed up by 
the slowly moving cavalry. Thus march- 
ing, it came, about nine o’clock, upon Ho- 
henlinden, and attempted to debouch into 
the plain, when Grouchy fell upon it with 
such fury that it was forced back into the 
woods. In a moment the old forest was 
alive with echoes, and its gloomy recesses 
illumined with the blaze of artillery. 
Grouchy, Grandjeau, and Ney, put forth 
incredible efforts to keep this immense 
force from deploying into the open field.. 
The two former struggled with the energy 
of desperation ‘to hold their ground, and 
although the soldiers could not see the 
enemy’s lines, the storm was so thick, yet 
they took aim at the flashes that issued from 
the wood, and thus the two armies fought. 
The pine trees were cut in two like reeds 
by the artillery, and fell with a crash on 
the Austrian columns, while the fresh fal- 
len snow turned red with the flowing blood. 
In the mean time Richenpanse, who had 
been sent by a circuitous route with a sin- 
gle division to attack the enemy’s rear, had 
accomplished his mission. Though his 
division had been cut in two, and irretriev- 
ably separated by the Austrian left wing, 
the brave general continued to advance, 
and with only three thousand men fell 
boldly on forty thousand Austrians. As 
soon as Moreau heard the sound of his can- 
non through the forest, and saw the alarm 
it spread amid the enemy’s ranks, he or- 
dered Ney and Grouchy to charge full on 
the Austrian centre. Checked, then over- 
thrown, that broken column was rolled 
back in disorder, and utterly routed. 
Campbell, the poet, stood in a tewer, and 
on this terrible scene, and in the 
midst of the fight composed, in , that 
stirring ode which is known as far as the 

English language is spoken. 

“The depths of the dark forest swallowed 
the struggling hosts from sight; but still 
there issued forth from its m shouts 
and yells, mingled with the thunder of 
cannon, and all the confused noise of bat- 
tle. The Austrians were utterly routed, 
and the frightened cavalry went plunging 
through the crowds of fugitives into the 
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woods—the artillerymen cut their traces, 
and leaving their guns behind, mounted 
their horses and galloped away—and that 
Magnificent column, as sent by some vio- 
lent explosion, was hurled in shattered 
fragments on every side. For miles the 
white ground was sprinkled with dead 
bodies, and when the battle left the forest, 
and the pine trees again stood calm and si- 
lent in the wintry night, piercing cries and 
groans issued out of the gloom in every di- 
rection—sufferer answering sufferer as he 
lay and writhed on. the coldsnow. Twen- 
ty thousand men were scattered there amid 
the trees, while broken carriages and wag- 


ons, and deserted guns, spread a perfect 
wreck around.” 


Much has been said of Napoleon’s 
coldness of spirit, his absorbing and un- 
changeable in-sphering of self. Now, it 
is undoubtedly true, that he was not of a 
very kindly nature. He was mainly em- 
bodied mind. His companions, of whom 
he had not many, were mostly compan- 
ions of his_intellect rather than of his 
heart. He was created ambitious, more- 
over ; and continuous ambition can hard- 
ly be dissevered from selfishness. Then, 
too, he was so keen-eyed. He could 
“look quite through the deeds of men,” 
and was able always to bend them to the 
furtherance of his schemes; and sucha 
power can belong to no one without, al- 
most unconsciously, leading him to turn 
all things into the strong current of his 
own purposes. Indeed, circumstances 
will of themselves fall into the plans of 
such aman. This, of course, historians 
and the world will call selfishness. And 
so it is; for a still higher union of ele- 
ments would lead a man to cover the 
sweeping whirlpool of his own designs 
with an equal breadth of human interest 
in the affairs of others. That Napoleon 
did, or could, have done this, no one will 
ee But it ought to be remembered, 
on the other hand, that all great men are 
in a manner isolated by their very great- 
ness—can have but few companions, and 
with most of those hold but unfrequent 
communion. It is still farther true, that 
they seem more isolated, self-sphered— 
therefore, to the common eye, selfish— 
than they really are. Thus, many pre- 
eminent minds, who are not selfish, ap- 
pear so from their solitary position among 
men; and others who really are, appear 
for the same reason twice as much so as 
their true character would warrant.. This 
latter was in some measure the case with 
Napoleon. From his superior isolated 
intellect he could not be familiar with 
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many ; and he often doubtless put on the 
appearance of intimacy when he really 
had no such feeling. But there were a 
few whom it is evident Napoleon deeply 
loved. No greatness, in this world at 
least, can feel at ease, perhaps even en- 
dure existence—utterly alone. Napoleon's 
dearest friend was probably Duroc. Mr. 
Headley’s picture of his grief at Duroc’s 
death is very fine; one who reads it can- 
not help seeing how fine a subject it would 
be for a historical painting. 


DEATH OF DUROC. 


* But his greatest misfortune, that which 
wounded him deepest, was the death of his 
friend Duroc. As he made a last effort to 
break the enemy’s ranks, and rode again to 
the advanced posts to direct the movements 
of his army, one of his escort was struck 
dead by his side. Turning to Duroc, lie 
said, * Duroc, fate is determined to have 
one of us to-day.’ Soon after, as he was 
riding with his suite in a rapid trot along 
the road, a cannon ball smote a tree beside 
him, and glancing, struck General Kirge- 
ner dead, and tore out the entrails of Duroc. 
Napoleon was ahead at the*time, and his 
suite, four abreast, behind him. The cloud 
of dust their rapid movements raised around 
them, prevented him from knowing at first 
who was struck. But when it was told 
him that Kirgener was killed and Duroc 
wounded, he dismounted, and gazed long 
and sternly on the battery from which the 
shot had been fired ; then turned towards 
the cottage into which the wounded mar- 
shal had been carried. 

*« Duroc was grand marshal of the palace, 
and a bosom friend of the Emperor. Of a 
noble and generous character, of unshaken 
integrity and patriotism, and firm as steel 
in the hour of danger, he was beloved by 
all who knew him. There wasa gentle- 
ness about him and a purity of feeling the 
life of a camp could never destroy. Napo- 
leon loved him—for through all the changes 
of his tumultuous life he had ever found 
his affection and truth the same—and it 
was with anxious heart and sad counten- 
ance he entered the lowly cottage where 
he lay. His eyes were filled with tears, 
as he asked if there was hope. When told 
there was none, he advanced to the bedside 
without saying a word. The dying mar- 
shal seized him by the hand and said, ‘ My 
whole life has been consecrated to your 
service, and now my only regret is, that I 
can no longer be useful to you.’ ‘Duroc” 
replied Napoleon with a voice choked with 
grief, ‘there is another life—there you 
will await me, and we shall meet again.’ 
‘ Yes, sire, replied the fainting sufferer, 
‘but thirty years shall first pass away, 
when you will have triumphed over your 
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enemies, and realized all the hopes of our 
country. I have endeavored to be an hon- 
est man; I have nothing with which to 
reproach myself.” He then added, with 
faltering voice, ‘I have a daughter ;— 

our majesty will be a father to her, 

apoleon grasped his right hand, and sit- 
ting down by the bedside, and leaning his 
head on his left hand, remained with closed 
eyes a quarter of an hour in profound si- 
lence. Duroc first spoke. Seeing how 
deeply Bonaparte was moved, he exclaimed, 
‘ Ah! sire, leave me ; this spectacle pains 
you’ The stricken Emperor rose, and 
leaning on the arms of his equerry and 
Marshal Soult, left the apartment, saying, 
in heart-breaking tones, as he went, 
‘ Farewell, then, my friend 2 

« The hot pursuit he had directed a mo- 
ment before was forgotten—victory, tro- 
phies, prisoners and all, sunk into utter 
worthlessness, and, as at the battle of As- 
pern, when Lannes was brought to him 
mortally wounded, he forgot even his army, 
and the great interests at stake. He ordered 
his tent to be pitched near the cottage in 
which his friend was dying, and, entering 
it, passed the night all alone in inconsola- 
ble grief. The Imperial Guard formed 
their protecting squares, as usual, around 
him, and the fierce tumult of battle gave 
way to one of the most touching scenes in 
history. Twilight was deepening over the 
field, and the heavy tread of the ranks go- 
ing to their bivouacs, the low rumbling of 
artillery wagons in the distance, and all 
the subdued yet confused sounds of a migh- 
ty host about sinking to repose, rose on the 
evening air, imparting still greater solem- 
nity tothe hour. Napoleon, with his grey 
great-coat wrapped about him, his elbows 
on his knees, and his forehead resting on 
his hands, sat apart from all, buried in the 
profoundest melancholy. His most inti- 
mate friends dare not approach him, and 
his favorite officers stood in groups at a dis- 
tance, gazing anxiously and sadly on that 
silent tent. But immense consequences 
were hanging on the movements of the 
next morning—a powerlul enemy was near, 
with their array yet unbroken—and they 
at length eee to approach and ask for 
orders. But the broken-hearted chieftain 
only shook his head, exclaiming, ‘ Every- 
thing to-morrow? and still kept his 
mournful attitude. Oh, how overwhelm- 
ing was the grief that could so master that 
stern heart! The magnificent spectacle of 
the day that had passed, the glorious victo- 
ry he had won, were remembered no more, 
and he saw only his dying friend before 
him. No sobs escaped him, but silent and 
motivniess he sat, his pallid face buried in 
his hands, and his noble heart wrung with 
agony. Darkness drew her curtain over 
the scene, and the stars came out one after 
another upon the sky, and, at length, the 
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moon rose above the hills, bathing in her 
soft beams the tented host, while the 
flames from burning villages in the dis- 
tance shed a lurid light through the gloom 
—and all was sad, mournful, yet sublime. 
There was the dark cottage, with the sen- 
tinels at the door, in which Duroc lay dy- 
ing, and there, too, was the solitary tent of 
Napoleon, and within, the bowed form of 
the Emperor. Around it, at a distance, 
stood the squares of the Old Guard, and 
nearer by, a silent group of chieftains, and 
over all lay the moonlight. Those brave 
soldiers, filled with grief to see their be- 
loved chief borne down with such sorrow, 
stood for a long time silent and tearful. At 
length, to break the mournful silence, and 
to express the sympathy they might not 
speak, the bands struck up a requiem for 
the dying marshal. The melancholy 
strains arose and fell in prolonged echoes 
over the field, and swept in softened ca- 
dences on the ear of the fainting warrior— 
but still Napoleon moved not. They then 
changed the measure to a triumphant 
strain, and the thrilling trumpets breathed 
forth their most joyful notes, till the heav- 
ens rung with the melody. Such bursts of 
music had welcomed Napoleon as he re- 
turned flushed with victory, till his eye 
kindled in exultation; but now they fell 
on a dull and listless ear. It ceased, and 
ain the mournful requiem filled all the 
air. But nothing could arouse him from 
his apenins reflections—his friend lay 
dying, and the heart he loved more than 
his life was throbbing its last pulsations. 

“ What a theme for a painter, and what a 
eulogy on Napoleon was that scene. That 
noble heart which the enmity of the world 
could not shake—nor the terrors of a bat- 
tle-field move from its calm repose—nor 
even the hatred and insults of his, at last, 
victorious enemies humble—here sunk in 
the moment of victory before the tide ef 
affection. What military chieftain ever 
mourned thus on the field of victory, and 
what soldiers ever loved a leader so ?” 


We have nothing further to add about 
Napoleon. We simply feel, that while 
in military genius, in diplomatic foresight, 
in far-reaching comprehensiveness of 
State interests, in sublimity of self-coun- 
sel, in grandeur of sustained purpose, he 
was superior to all the other leaders, 
monarchs and statesmen of Europe, he 
was not their inferior in magnanimity, 
justice or faith. They were all, at times, 
deficient enough iu these last great qual- 
ities ; but why assail one, and say nothing 
of the rest? France was Napoleon’s 
country, and he fought for France; if he 
fought also for himself, he was not there- 
fore the worst among men. 
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Nothing is more striking, as we read 
these sketches, than Bonaparte’s wonder- 
ful superiority, on the whole, to all his 
Marshals put together. Yet some of them 
were remarkable men, and 
among them some remarkable qualities, 
Mr. Headley has not always dwelt as 
long on their individual characters as he 
might, but whenever he has chosen to 
extend his portraits, he is very felicitous. 
We will give, as an instance, bis fine 
characterization of Soult, and with it will 
take leave of these volumes, with the re- 
mark, that every one who has a library 
should add them to his shelves. 


«© Marshal Soult had less genius but more 
intellect than most of the distinguished 
French Marshals. He had none of that high 
chivalric feeling which so frequently bore 
them triumphantly over the battle-field, 
but he had in its place, a clear, sound 
judgment, anda fearless heart. It required 
no thunder of cannon to clear his ideas— 
his thoughts were always clear, and his 
hand ever ready to strike. He depended 
on the conclusions of reason rather than on 
the inspiration of genius for victory. He 
calculated the chances beforehand, and 
when his purpose was taken, it was no 
ordinary obstacle or danger that could 
shake it. Such men as Murat, and Lannes, 
and Augereau, relied very much on the 
enthusiasm of their soldiers, and the power 
which intense excitement always imparts. 
Soult, on the contrary, on the discipline of 
his troops, and the firmness and steadiness 
it gives, either in assault or retreat; and 
hence, when left alone, could be de- 

nded on as an able and efficient gen- 
eral. Though impetuous asa storm in the 
early part of his life, it was the impetuosity 
of youth, rather than of character; and one 
familiar with his career, ever thinks of him 
as the stern and steady Soult. He was more 
of an Englishman than Frenchman in his 
natural character, and succeeded better than 
most of the other French generals a 
° d to English troops. But thoug 
snethodical and panedivel in all his plans, 
he knew the value of a headlong charge, 
and could make it. Still, he does not seem 
to rise with the danger that surrounds him, 
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but rather meets it with the firmness of 
one who has settled beforehand that it shal| 
not overcome him. 

**He did not possess that versatility of 
genius which enabled Bonaparte so fre. 
quently to turn his very defeats into vic. 
tory—he depended rather on the strength 
and terror of the blow he had planned— 
and if that failed, it became him to pause 
before he gave another. Like the lion, he 
measured his leap before he took it, and if 
he fell short, measured it over again. But 
with all this coolness and forethought, )is 
blow was sometimes sudden and deadly as 
a falling thunderboit. A more prompt and 
decisive man in action was not to be found 
in the army. As cool amid the falling 
ranks and fire of three hundred cannon as 
ona parade, his onset was neverthiess 2 
most terrible thing to meet. He carried 
such an iron will with him into the battle, 
and disputed every inch of ground with 
such tenacity of purpose, that the courage 
of the boldest? gave way before hin. 
Though he performed perhaps fewer per- 
sonal heroic deeds than many others, he 
also committed fewer faults. After seeing 
him a few times in battle, one uncon- 
sciously gets such an opinion of his invin- 
cibility, that he never sees his columns 
moving to the assault, without expecting 
sudden victory, or one of the most terrific 
struggles to which brave men are ever 
exposed. We do not expect the pomp and 
splendor of one of Murat’s charges of 
cavalry, nor the majesty of Ney’s mighty 
columns, as he hurls them on the foe ; but 
the firm step, and stern purpose, and resist- 
less onset of one who lets his naked deeds 
report his power. Soult’s eye measured a 
battle-field with the correctness of Na- 
poleon’s, and his judgment was as good 
upon a drawn battle as upon a victory. 

ot having those fluctuations of feeling to 
which more excitable temperaments are 
subject, a defeat produced no discourage- 
ment, and hence a victory gave the enemy 
no moral power over him. It was singular 
to see in what a matter-of-fact way he took 
a beating, and how little his confidence in 
himself was destroyed by the greatest dis- 
asters. A man that is not humbled or 
rendered fearful by defeat, can never be 
conquered till he is slain.” 
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FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


Tue great and propitious event to be 
communicated this month, propitious to 
all interests, and especially to those of 
Finance and Commerce, is the conclusion, 
and ratification by the Senate of the 
United States, of a convention with Eng- 
land for the settlement of the long pend- 
ing Oregon controversy. There remains 
only for its entire completion and obli- 
gation, that it should receive the ratifi- 
cation of the British Government; but as 
the Convention is in the very words of 
the project presented by that Govern- 
ment, its ratification is looked upon as a 
matter of course, and all agree to con- 
sider this perilous question as amicably 
and definitively resolved; and there is 
rejoicing among all but the blind votaries 
of the party, which proclaimed our title 
to the whole of Oregon to be unquestion- 
able, and anathematized all who should 
suggest the surrender, in the way of com- 
promise, of an inch of that territory. 

The satisfactory consummation, though 
it has been accomplished somewhat earlier 
than we anticipated, was nevertheless 
confidently looked for, and in the last 
number, the war between the United 
States and Mexico was referred to by 
us, as likely to dispose Great Britain 
more speedily to adjust her controversy 
with us. The result has proved the ac- 
curacy of this forecast. ; 

By the last mail steamer, with London 
dates to the 5th June, the news was re- 
ceived of the success of Sir Robert Peel’s 
measure, for repealing the Corn Laws; 
the Bill having been read a second time 
in the House of Lords, in a full vote by 
48 majority. This decides the question. 
As yet, little or no influence is exercised 
upon our markets by this new feeling of 
Great Britain; and in the face of the 
coming harvest—one of very large prom- 
ise—the prices of all bread stuffs are de- 
clining. The fall in price of flour and 
wheat has occasioned very large losses, 
and two or three old and well-established 
houses engaged in that trade in the city, 
have been borne down thereby. 

In money matters, the market is still 
far from easy or settled, although there 
is less pressure for money than some 
weeks ago. Foreign Exchange remains 


nearly at the quotations of last month, 
without any very active demand. Bills 
on London range from 73 to 84 per cent., 
on Paris about {.5-35, rates quite satis- 
factory to the Banks as rather inviting 
the import than the export of specie. 
The prices of the public stocks have 
rather improved; the U. S. six per 
cents. having been sold at 106—dividend 
off—which is an improvement of about 
1 percent. in the last week or two. 

Pennsylvania Fives are also growing 
in favor, arising mainly from the increas- 
ing confidence, that the August dividend, 
about which there has been great un- 
certainty—will be paid. The Treasurer 
of Pennsylvania, W. Snowden, who has 
not erred heretofore by too sanguine 
calculations, is said to have expressed his 
confident belief, that he will have suf- 
ficient funds for this dividend. 

The wants and the ways and means of 
the General Government, for the prose- 
cution of the war, were developed in the 
teply of the President, on the 16th inst. 
to a call made by the Senate on the 6th 
inst. for information on these points. 

The sum required, over and above all 
the ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, for prosecuting the war, until the 
close of the fiscal year 30th June, 1847, 
is estimated at a small fraction less than 
twenty-four million dollars ! and the ways 
and means of providing this large sum 
are thus set forth by the Secretary of the 
Treasury : 


Taeasury DepaARTMNNT. 
June 15th, 1846. 

Sir: I have duly considered the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, of the 3d of June, 1846, 
together with the estimates of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, of the 9th instant, and of 
the Secretary of War of the 13th in- 
stant, submitted by you to this depart- 
ment, and respectfully report to you as fol- 
lows : 

It appears that the egate estimated 
Abi net of the War and Navy De- 
partments for the fiscal years terminating on 
the 30th of June, 1846, and the 30th of June, 
1847, amount to $23,952,904, over and 
above the estimates made by these depart- 
ments in December last, and then submit- 
ted in my annual report to Congress. In 
that report it was supposed by this depart- 
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ment, that upon the expenditures then es- 
timated for a state of peace, there would 
remain on the lst of July, 1847, a balance 
in the treasury of $4,332,441 07. Deduct- 
ing this balance from the excess of expen- 
ditures above estimated by the War and 
Navy Departments, there would result a 
deficiency of $19,620,463. 

+ It is believed, however, that this deficien- 
cy will, from augmented receipts accrued 
and accruing for the fiscal years 1846 and 
1847, be diminished four millions of dollars, 
which would reduce the deficit on the 1st 
of July, 1847, to $15,620,463. 

It is ascertained by experience, that for 
the certain, prompt, and convenient pay- 
ment of the public creditors, at all times 
and places throughout our extended terri- 
tory, and the supply of the mint and branch 
mints for coinage, a sum of four millions 
of dollars, especially during a state of war, 
must remain on hand in the treasury, 
which would again raise the sum to be 
provided for before the 30th of June, 1847, 
to $19,620,463. 

It is believed, however, that a sum equal 
to $5,534,057 of additional revenue may 
be produced by the modification of the 
tariff herein proposed—namely, to adopt. 
as a basis, the bill reducing the tariff re- 
prries by the Committee of Ways and 

eans to the House of Representatives on 
the 14th of April last, together with the 
augmented and additional duties now pro- 

osed and enumerated in schedule A. 

his change of the bill reported by the 
committee, omitting the fourth section, 
would make an addition to the revenue to 
be produced by that bill, of $5,034,056. 

After a very careful examination of the 
additional data which it has been in my 
power to obtain since the month of Febru- 
ary last, it is my conviction that the bill of 
the committee will produce a net revenue 
of at least twenty-six millions of dollars. 
If to this be added the additional duties 

roposed to be levied in schedule A, the 
bill of the committee, with4he modifica- 
tions embraced in that schedule, would 

roduce a net revenue of $30,034,057. 
This would make an addition of $5,534,057 
to the revenue that would be produced un- 
der the act of the 30th of Angust, 1842. 
If, then, we deduct this $5,534,057 from 
the deficit above estimated, it would still 
leave a deficit of $14,086,406. 

If, in addition to the modifications of the 
tariff above suggested. the warehousing 
system were adopted, as recommended in 
my annual report of December last, it 
would make an addition to the annual reve- 
nue from customs of one million of dollars, 
which, deducted from the above deficit, 
woud leave a deficiency still remaining 
of $13,086,406. 

It is true that the introduction of the 
warehousing system might diminish the 
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revenue during a portion of the first year 
succeeding its adoption ; but that it would 
add one million of dollars per annum to 
the permanent annual revenue from cus- 
toms is not doubted. 

It is believed also that the reduction and 

duation of the prices of the public lands 
ip favor of settlers and cultivators, as re- 
cvmimended in your message of December 
last, would make an annual addition of 
half a million of dollars to the revenue de- 
rivable from the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, by bringing into market 
many millions of acres of the public domain 
which are wholly unsaleable at the present 
minimum price established by law. De- 
ducting this sum of half a million of dol- 
lars from the deficit last above mentioned, 
would leave still unprovided for, the sum 
of $12,586,496, which must be met by 
loans, treasury notes, direct taxation, or 
excises. 

In addition to the strong objections 
which have been urged against direct 
taxes and excises, it would be difficult to 
put in operation such a system in all the 
States and Territories, so as to realize the 
required amount in cash, before the 30th 
of June, 1847. A system of direct taxes 
and excises, it is believed, would not meet 
the sanction of the people, unless in the 
emergency of a war with some great mari- 
time Lation, exposing our commerce to 
great hazard, and greatly reducing the 
revenue from duties on imports. 

The only remaining means for supplying 
this deficit within the required period, is 
by loans or treasury notes; and! would ac- 
cordingly recommend, with a view to the 
most vigorous prosecution of the existing 
war with Mexico, so as to bring it toa 
speedy and honorable termination, that a 
contingent authority should be vested in 
this department, with your sanction, to 
issue treasury notes, or effect a loan of a 
sum in the gate not exceeding the 
last above-mentioned deficit of $12,586,406. 

I think it would be most advantageous 
to the Gevernment, that a portion of this 
money should be raised by treasury notes, 
and the remainder by loans, limiting the 
interest in both cases to a rate not exceed- 
ing six per cent. per annum, and forbid- 
ding the negotiation in either case below 
the pac value. If the authority were limi- 
ted so as to cover this deficit, and the 
power given to resort to loans or treasury 
notes, or both, as the emergency might 
require, ‘he money might be raised at 
a much lower rate of interest than if the 
department were confined either to loans 
alone, or to treasury notes. The ex- 
perience of the Government has demon- 
strated that there are periods when loans 
are most available, and that there are 
occasions when treasury notes are much 
better adapted to meet the emergen- 
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cy: and the power to select both, or ei- 
ther, from time to time, would render 
the negotiation more certain, and probably 
save a very large amount of interest to the 
Government. If the war should be speedily 
terminated, it is possible that a resort to 
loans or treasury notes might not be re- 
quired, or if so, for an inconsiderable 
amount. The same power as now given 
by law to redeem the lean, even before its 
maturity, whenever the funds of the Gov- 
ernment will permit, so as to liquidate any 
public debt as soon as possible, should be 
continued, as also the authority for the re- 
issue of the treasury notes as heretofore 
provided by law, as well as for their receipt 
in revenue payments. 

The additional duties designated in 
schedule A, are recommended as a war 
measure, and to terminate with the resto- 
ration of peace, or as soon thereafter as the 
state of the public finances will permit 
their discontinuance. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To the Present. 


What disposition Congress may make 
of these recommendations cannot, as yet, 
be conjectured with any accuracy. The 
opinion, however, seems to prevail, that 
the proposed duties on tea and coffee and 
on some other articles now free, will no? 
be agreed to. But as the larger portion 
of the sum anticipated from the proposed 
change in the Tariff, would arise from 
these duties on articles now free, re- 
course, if they be refused, must be had to 
some other supplies—unless, indeed, 
which is certainly to be hoped and de- 
sired, a speedy peace with Mexico should 
cut short the prodigal war expenditures. 
But if war is to continue, and additional 
duties be not levied, and excise and direct 
taxation be rejected, it will be impossible, 
except at ruinous and discreditable rates 
to negotiate loans, or to keep in circu- 
lation any considerable amount of trea- 
- notes. Indeed, in regard to the 
authority to issue these latter at all, Con- 
gress is said to hesitate a good deal, from 
an ws mera ei not altogether visionary 
or unfounded, of the danger of such paper 
money. It is, indeed, very easy, and 
therefore very tempting, to a popular Gov- 
ernment, when pushed for hada. rather 
to prefer the issue of paper promises to 

y, than to hazard their pogo by 
evying taxes on the a aris ut all ex- 
perience—our own during the Revolu- 
tion in the shape of continental money, 
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and that of France, during its agony of 
revolution, in the shape of assignats— 
proves that such irredeemable issues of 
Government paper money are so liable 
to abuse, that in extreme cases only, and 
under severe restrictions, and to a limited 
amount, should they ever be authorized. 
At present, however, it would seem that 
treasury notes bearing interest, redeem- 
able at a specific term, and receivable for 
public dues, might be issued to theamount 
of a few millions without danger of 
abuse, and to the great relief of the cur- 
rency. 

A few weeks must develop the in- 
tentions of Congress in this regard, and 
indeed in all the cognate questions of Tar- 
iff, the Public Lands, the Warehousing 
Bill, and the Sub-Treasury. 

The session has lasted already nearly 
seven months, yet not one of the great 
measures, said to be fundamental with 
the party in power, has been matured; 
and we arte disposed now to doubt 
whether any single one of them will be. 

The Sub-Treasury, however it may 
work in times of peace, cannot answer 
in war, and it therefore is likely, if 
passed at all, to be passed in a shape so 
modified, as hardly to be cognizable under 
the name. 

To the Warehousing Bill great objec- 
tions are made—as being too general and 
indiscriminate in its provisions — and 
therefore as tending to empty into our 
warehouses the refuse unsaleable sur- 
plus stock of all Europe, to lie here free 
from duty for three years, liable only to 
a comparatively small charge for storage 
—and yet ever ready to be thrown into 
our market at such moment as may offer 
the most chance of competition ruinous 
to American fabrics of like general char- 
acter, but of really superior value. Yet 
such a bill will be warmly pressed— 
and such a bill, carefully prepared and 
guarded, would seem a necessary and 
proper yp gene ee of a system such as 
prevails, of cash duties, since it would 
give to the importer the opportunity of 

lacing his goods in the public ware- 

ouse, and only taking them out and 
aying the duty on them as they are sold 
or consumption, and not, as now, be 
obliged to pay the duty on the whole in- 
voice, months often, before he has an 
opportunity of selling the goods. 

he reduction of the tariff in time of 
war, when, productive as it has been 
found, it cannot yet suffice for our ex- 
penditures, is a hazardous experiment ; 
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which some, who might otherwise con- 
sent on general principles to a diminution 
of duties, may feel doubtful about making. 
The letter of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in the preceding page calculates, 
indeed, upon increasing the revenue by 
the reduction he recommends of duties— 
but seeing that the existing rates produce 
far more than it was estimated they 
would by those who insist that high 
duties necessarily diminish revenue, 
there will not be as much faith reposed 
in this Treasury estimate of increased 
revenue from diminished duties, as if the 
previous estimates about the opposite 
result had turned out correctly. We 
look upon it, therefore, as quite problem- 
atical whether there will be any material 
change in the existing tariff. 

Concerning the public lands, the 
chief effort seems to be to reduce the 
price of those, which have for a long 
term of years been offered for sale, with- 
out finding purchasers at the present 
price of $1 25 per acre. Whether this 
succeed or not, the policy of the general 
management of the public lands would 
be little affected thereby ; though its suc- 
cess would be one step forward in the 
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scheme virtually to give away this noble 
ae of the whole American peo- 

e. 

While, therefore, uncertainty contin- 
ues respecting the measures of the gene- 
ral Government calculated to affect al! 
business pursuits, and war still prevails, 
there can be none of the settled feeling 
and security of ordinary peaceful times. 
Still commerce has not yet suffered any 
interruption from Mexican hostilities, or 
hostilities under the Mexican flag on the 
seas—no privateers have been heard of— 
and although through apprehension of 
possible evil considerable derangement of 
business occurred at New Orleans by the 
withdrawal of credits, the suspension of 
shipments and the accumulation of pro- 
duce, business is now measurably return- 
ing to its accustomed channels; and if, 
as is hoped, Mexico may soon’ consent 
to treat for peace under the pledge reit- 
erated by the President in the message of 
the 16th inst., in which he communicated 
to the Senate the war estimates—of his 
earnest desire to return to a state of 
peace—the prospects of*the future would 
look more hopetul. 
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Tue foreign intelligence of the month 
presents no feature of transcendent inter- 
est.. The war with Mexico has made no 
advance since our remarks of last month, 
except that the American army, under 
General Taytor, has taken undisputed 
possession of Matamoras, and the neighbor- 
Ing region of Mexican territory, and is 
gradually advancing towards the heart of the 
country. With England our relations are 
believed to have been materially improved, 
by the conclusion of a treaty partitioning 
the Oregon territory between the rival 
claimants. The President, irom whatever 
motive, conforming to the practice of WasH- 
INGTON, solicited the advice of the Senate 
in regard to the terms of composition, That 
advice was promptly given: a treaty was 
framed by the Executive in accordance 
with it; it was at once ratified by the 
Senate, by the decisive vote of 41 to 14, and 
is now on its way to England for final ap- 

roval by the English Government, which 
it will doubtless receive, and thus become 
the sovereign and irrevocable law of the 
land. The terms of the treaty do not differ 
essentially from those which have been 
laid down in this Review as just, desirable 


and honorable to both the contending _par- 
ties. The 49th parallel to the Straits of 
Fuca is adopted as the boundary, England 
retaining the whole of Vancouver’s Island, 
and the right of joint navigation of the Co- 
lumbia during the continuance of the pre- 
sentcharter of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
a period of about seventeen years. ‘These 
facts, it should be added, rest as yet upon 
nothing better than well authenticated ru- 
mor, as the proceedings have all been had 
in secret session, and have not yet been of- 
ficially divulged. Of their substantial ac- 
curacy, however, we have little doubt, and 
venture accordingly to congratulate the 
country upon this satisfactory adjustment 
of a long-pending and threatening dispute. 
Granting that the partition is disadvanta- 
geous to either party, which need not be 
conceded, it certainly is honerable to both : 
and not only they, but the whole world, 
have reason to rejoice at the pacific and 
auspicious result. 

In ENGLAND» little has occurred of mark- 
ed interest, The success of Sir Robert 
Peel’s new Corn Bill has been reduced to 
certainty, by its passage in the House ol 
Lords to a second reading by a large major- 
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ity; and the next steamer will probably 
bring intelligence of its final enactment into 
alaw. The apprehensions of famine in Ire- 
land are gradually subsiding, and much of 
the alarm felt upon the subject, though 
natural and creditable, seems to have been 
needless. It has had great influence, how- 
ever, in effecting the adoption of Sir Robert 
Peel’s new and startling changes in the 
commercial policy of the kingdom,— 
changes of which the importance has as 
yet been but dimly seen, and which must 
in the end work an entire revolution in the 
domestic concerns of Great Britain. No 
stronger or more striking evidence could 
have been given of the immense increase 
of the popular, over the aristocratic, ele- 
ment in the government of the country, 
than is afforded by the triumphant adoption 
of these important departures from its 
old, established, and apparently necessary 
policy. 

In France public attention seems to 
have been absorbed by several events of 
considerable interest, though slight import- 
ance. Lecompte, who aspired to become 
the assassin of Louis Phillipe, has been 
“‘ questioned” very closely, and seems to 
have acted entirely from personal animosi- 
ty. No connection with political conspi- 
rators was made even probable. Prince 
Louis Napoleon, after a captivity of six 
years, has made his escape from the fortress 
of Ham, and had arrived in London, whence 
he was soon to depart for Florence, to visit 
his aged father, Lucien Bonaparte. He es- 
caped disguised asa carpenter. His release 
has relieved the Government from unplea- 
santembarrassment. An interesting debate 
upon the Foreign Policy of the present 
Ministry has been had in the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which M. Turers made a very 
able and elaborate attack upon the whole 
course of the Government in regard to other 
nations, which was answered with equal 
ability, and, as is generally conceded, with 
complete success, by M.Guizor. The Min- 
ister was assailed with special force respect- 
ing the treaty he had concluded with Moroc- 
co, and was bitterly reproached for not hav- 
ing insisted on the surrender of that formi- 
dable enemy of France, Abd-el-Kader, who 
has crowned the war in which he has been 
se long engaged by one of the most atrocious 
deeds recorded in history. It is announced, 
on authority which unhappily precludes 
doubt, that about the lest of April he gave 
orders to his brother-in-law, Mustapha- 
Ben-Tami, who commanded in the Deira, 
and had charge of the Freneh prisoners 
taken in the last campaign, to rid himself 
of them, in order to facilitate his retreat, 
and prevent their rescue by certain tribes 
of Arabs and of Moors, through the midst 
of whom Mustapha was about to pass in his 
flight before the advancing columns of the 
French. The order was obeyed, and above 
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three hundred French prisoners, officers 
and men, unarmed, were butchered in cold 
blood! This horrible massacre must great- 
ly prolong and deepen the horrors of the 
warin Algeria. The victories of the French, 
though some of them have been decisive, 
seem to have in the end but little effect 
upon the general contest, and the Arabs 
have resources for prolonging it indefinite- 
ly. The Minister of War has recently pub- 
lished a tableau view of the establishments 
in Algeria, from which it appears that the 
native population in the parts examined by 
the Arab Bureau amounts, in the province 
of Constantini, to 1,046,716 souls ; in that 
of Algiers to 490,168, and in that of Oran to 
477,034, giving a total of 1,983,918. The 
whole population in Algeria, Teil, and Sa- 
hara, is estimated at 3,000,000 at least. De- 
mands were made, in 1845, to the Minister 
of the Interior, for concessions of land, to 
the number of 1,696, by French subjects, 
and of 183 by foreigners; the demands 
made to the Minister of War were more 
important. The French families demand- 
ing to emigrate are 464 in uumber, and their 
resources reach the sum of 15,091,359 fr. ; 
the foreign families are 572 in number, and 
their property amounts to 786,195 fr. The 
civil population which, in December 31, 
1844, consisted of 75,420 individuais, had 
increased in December 31, 1845, to 96,119; 
the agricultural population in the establish- 
ments founded by the Government amounts 
to 42,812. Not less than 21,009 orders for 
gratuitous passages were issued in 1545 by 
the Minister of War. 

The French are about to send a vessel to 
South America, to institute a new hydro- 
graphical survey of the Guif of Panama, 
from Point Mala to the bay of Choco. The 
first soundings of the Pacific side were 
taken in 1843, by the Danae, and it is now 
proposed to complete the important work 
which was then commenced. 

The German Zollverein, or Customs’ 
Union, is about to hold its Congress at Ber- 
lin, when the accession of Hanover to the 
League is confidently expected. The com- 
mercial treaty between the United States 
and the Zollverein, negotiated recently by 
Mr. Wuearton, as will be remembered, 
failed to receive the sanction of the Senate. 
It is not unlikely that a renewed attempt 
will be made, in the Zollverein Conference 
to accomplish the objects aimed at by this 
rejected treaty. The importance of the 
Association, and the number of people 
comprised within its regulations, render 
desirable on our part some established com- 
mercial relations. The League, it will be 
recollected, has its origin in a series of 
treaties made generally for terms of six 
years, in some instances for four only. 
Upon the expiration of each term, a Con- 
gress or Conference of the Zollverein de- 
termines whether the association shall be 
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continued, and what henceforth shall be 
the tariff of duties to be im . Ateach 
Congress, the treaties which may have 
been concluded since the last meeting are 
presented for ratification. The Zollverein 
is a confederation of States for commercial 
. The States at present composing 
it, are: The Kingdom of Prussia, except- 
ing the Principality of Neufchatel; the 
Kingdom of Saxony ; the Association of the 
States of Thuringia, of which Weimar is 
the capital ; the Duchy of Brunswick, in- 
cluding the Hanoverian possessions within 
its limits; the Kingdom of Bavaria; the 
Kingdom of Wurtemburg; the Grand Duchy 
of Baden ; the Grand Duchy of Hesse ; the 
Electorate of Hesse ; the Duchy of Nassau; 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg; the City 
of Frankfort; the States Anhalt, Reuss, 
Hohenzollern, Lippe, and Waldock. These 
States comprise, altogether, a population 
of 28,000,000 souls, of which Prussia alone 
counts upwards of 16,000,000. Thus the 
relative power of Prussia in the Con- 
federation is more than half. Prussia owns 
also the ports on the North Sea. In trea- 
ties, Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, Rus- 
sia, France and England, the Zollverein is 
represented by the Prussian Cabinet, which 
negotiates settles theterms. The con- 
cerns of the Zollverein with Switzerland, 
are managed by Austria; and with the 
Italian States and Turkey, by the Bava- 
rian Cabinet. The Zollverein has com- 
mercial treaties with Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, Portugal, Sardinia, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Turkey and Denmark. The 
receipts of the customs of the Zollverein 
amount to $8,750,000 for Prussia, and about 
$17,500,000 in all. These statistics exhibit 
sufficiently the commercial importance of 
the Association, and demonstrate the policy 
of establishing with it advantageous com- 
mercial relations. But great and just 
doubts are entertained of the propriety of 
fixing on tariffs by treaty, and thus placing 
beyond the reach of Congress the power 
expressly committed to it by the Constitu- 
tion, of laying duties upon imported goods, 
We do not think any such arrangement 
should or could receive the sanction of the 
proper authorities in the United States. 
Influences are at work, and events are 
in progress, in Irany, which are attract- 
ing general attention in Europe, and which 
cannot fail, at no distant day, to produce 
important results. The weakness and ut- 
ter incapacity of most of the Governments 
of the Papal States, have not only tended 
to cramp the resources and sacrifice the 
welfare of the people to a policy long since 
obsolete ; but have aided to perpetuate the 
domination secured by Austria over the 
Peninsula, by the arrangements made at the 
Congress of Vienna. Nothing is wanted 
but able, efficient and enlightened states- 
men, to bring the Italian States out of the 
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channels of political intrigue in which 
they have so long been compelled to move, 
and to place them upon the broad highway 
of public improvement, on which nearly all 
the other civilized nations of the world are 
making so rapid progress. Some of the 
Italian States are beginning to perceive and 
to act upon these principles ; and they are 
thus gradually establishing an independent 
olicy. In Sardinia, ay ge the en- 
ightened and patrietic king, Charles Al- 
bert, has taken steps which canhot fail to 
work out for bis country results of the most 
important and beneficial character. For 
some years past, intelligent observers in 
Europe have remarked the progress which 
his government has made in the path of 
political reform. His police regulations 
have gradually become less and less oflen- 
sively stringent; hissupervision has become 
more tolerant of opinion and of speech; 
the ultimate control of the public instruc- 
tion has been committed to men the most 
distinguished in the country, who, though 
devoted to the government, are most inim- 
ical to the priests upon whom has hitherto 
devolved the whole system of education : 
and the restrictions upon trade, which, 
having no protective purpose to serve, have 
simply checked afd destroyed the com- 
merce of the kingdom, have been greatly 
relaxed and are rapidly disappearing alto- 
gether. The king, as the Paris Debats 
well remarks, fully understands that the 
day of political violence and embittered 
contention has passed, and has wisely raised 
the standard of reform, being certain, that 
he who most promptly and fully meets the 
exigencies of the country as they arise, 
will render most remote the probability of 
violent disturbances and bloody revolutions. 
The distinguished men of Peidmont, in 
assembling at the General Congress, have 
zealously seized the opportanity of render- 
ing themselves useful to their country. 
The Abbé Gioserrte, a philosopher and 
theologian of great merit, has given the 
signal for the movement by the publication 
of a work, at once political and moral, upon 
Italy. This eloquent writer, paying less 
regard than some of his countrymen to the 
Utopias of speculative radicals, has proved 
in a most impressive manner, that to ren- 
der certain the progress and regeneration 
of Italy, it is necessary to withdraw the 
princes from those bloody revolutions 
which have so widely separated them from 
their people, and to engage them heartily 
and zealously in the national cause. He 
has not failed to remark, with the highest 
satisfaction and the most deserved evlogium, 
the noble manner in which the king of 
Sardinia has already entered upon this no- 
ble career. Seon after the appearance of 
this work of Gioberte, one of the most emi- 
nent literary men of Turin, Count Cmsar 
Baxso, published an essay wpon the Hopes 
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of Italy, which he dedicated to his illus- 
trious predecessor in the same walk. In 
this work he insists, in terms at once clear 
and impressive, upon the entire independ- 
ence of Italy. At any other epoch than 
the present, a writer who should have so 
boldly put forth these sentiments would 
have, at least, subjected himself to perpe- 
tual exile. But Balbo lives quietly at Tu- 
rin, and is received with the highest con- 
sideration at the royal court. The same is 
true of Count Petitte and M. Massimo 
@Azeglio—both of whom have recently 
published some important works, the form- 
er upon Railroads in Italy, and the latter 
upon the present condition of Rome. 

There is nothing in all this which should 
awaken the jealousy or hostility of any 
European power. But, as might readily 
have been foreseen, the attention of the 
Austrian Government has been awakened, 
and its fears excited, by these evidences of 
a progress and reviving feeling of nation- 
ality which can scarcely fail, in the end, to 
detach the Italian States from all depend- 
ence upon Austria. 

Diplomatic remonstrances have not been 
wanting ; but the King, Charles Albert, has 
maintained with firmness his rights as the 
free sovereign of an independent State. The 
resentment of Austria has been manifested 
in a recent decree, published in the Milan 
official Gazette of April 20, subjecting the 
wines of Piedmont to a most exorbitant 
increase of export duty ; but the king has 
promptly met this blow by another, which 
relieves from duty many articles of French 
production, which before were almost ex- 
cluded from his dominions. Thus, while 
Austria cuts off trade with the Italian 
States, they invite trade with France; and 
the inevitable result of the movement must 
be, to perfect their independence of Aus- 
tria, and to open a profitable and liberal- 
izing commerce with their western neigh- 
bors. It is, of course, received with lively 
satisfaction by the people of France ; and 
the Debats pays the king a just and lofty 
tribute for the enlightened policy which 
he has adopted: ‘*The King, Charles 
Albert,” says that journal, ‘ knows better 
than any monarch of the time, that public 
opinion is mistress of the world, and that 
nothing can escape the severe impartiality 
of her decisions: he is therefore deter- 
mined, now and hereafter, to merit her 
approval, This approbation he will not 
lack, neither in Italy nor in France nor in 
the rest of Europe, if he will continue to 
show himself friendly to safe and useful re- 
forms, to guide the high faculties of his peo- 
ple towards profitable works of labor and 
of peace, and to attain thus the glorious fu- 
ture reward for the House of Savoy.” The 
position which Austria occupies in regard 
to this movement, and the general pros- 
pects of that old bulwark of European 
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despotism, are very forcibly set forth in 
this brief paragraph from the London 
Times: 


_ “If we were to scrutinize with a search- 
ing and a prophetic eye the present condition 
and the future destinies of that great Em- 
pire, which extends from Semlin to Milan 
we should be filled with unwonted an 
melanchely forebodings as to the trials it 
eee at no distant period to undergo. 
A childish Emperor, a decaying minister, a 
bigoted family council, an aristocracy ill 
acquainted with its duties and its rights, a 
peneneday seheek is im some provinces im- 

ued with the most anti-social doctrines, an 
unformed middle class, an embarrassed trea- 
sury, and a dissected territory, are things 
which surround with sinister presages the 
House of Austria. Her foreign rivals, to the 
east, to the north, and to the south are in- 
cited to press on in their respective lines of 
policy by the evident embarrassment and 
alarm of the Cabinet of Vienna. Russia has 
her designs, more than commenced, upon 
the Slavonian Y agrees poy ; Prussia has af- 
fected to take the lead in the affairs of Ger- 
many ; and in northern Italy the national 
competitor for power is to be found in the 
House of Savoy. With each of these States 
Austria has formed close alliances, for the 
purpose of crushing popular movements, and 
checking the advancement of the time ; but 
each of them will prove her formidable rival 
and opponent whenever it is discovered that 
the true basis of their power is the free 
national development of their respective do- 
minions.” 


Of miscellaneous, and especially literary 
intelligence, we have but little this month. 
The publications of the four weeks that 
have elapsed since our last review, seem to 
have been of but slight importance. The 
London Atheneum has a long critical notice 
of the little volume of Poems entitled “ Man 
in the Republic,” by Mr. Marruews, of 
which a second edition was recently issued : 
it closes with this paragraph, which, in its 
praise and censure, seems to us alike dis- 
criminating : 


“ Our readers will see there is something 
of originality in this design and its treat- 
ment; and the execution is, in parts, good. 
An expressive carelessness of performance 
at times-~a looseness of metres beyond all 
reasonable allowance,—-and an occasional 
wr of tone—a lifting, as it were, of the 
author’s selfup on stilis quite out of the sight 
of small men—disfigure a thoughtful and 
characteristic work. How, in a neW edition, 
which this is, these faults have not been 
corrected, we are at a loss to understand. 
The little duodecimo is worth the pains ; 
and we welcome heartily a minstrel from the 
great continent who treats us to American 
music.” 


Letters from Italy all notice the plans for 
various reforms which are on foot in that 
country. While the Pope has forbidden 
the construction of railroads in his domin- 
ions, in Tuscany they are undertaken in 
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every direction. From Leghorn to Pisa one 
has been for a long time in operation, and 
it has been recently opened to Porte d’ Er- 
ra, whence, in October, it will be carried 
to Empoli; and in 1847 the connection be- 
tween Leghorn and Florence will be com- 

lete. Arailway from Florence to Pistoria 
is to be constructed within two years : from 
Pisa to Lucca in October; and from Empo- 
lito Sienna in six months. Great prepara- 
tions are in progress for the Scientific Re- 
union at Genoa, to commence on the 15th 
and terminate on the 29th of September. 
The Marquis de Brignoli, Sardinian Am- 
bassador at Paris, is to preside, and the city 
has voted 100,000 francs towards defraying 
the expenses of the meeting. An immense 
statue of the Emperor Francis I. has just 
been issued from the Foundry of Viscardi, 
and at the latest date was on its way to 
Vienna, Its gigantic proportions, as well 
as its successful execution, entitle it to at- 
tention. It is nine braccia high, and weighs 
37,000 Milanese pounds. The monarch is 
enveloped in a large and rich toga, and his 
brow is surrounded by laurel. His right 
hand is in a raised position, as if in the act 
of addressing the people ; and in his left he 
holds a sceptre, which is supported upon 
his arm. It was modeled e Marchesi, 
and a letter in the Atheneum says that the 
precision of design, the energy of expres- 
sion united to sovereign beauty of form, the 
exactness in all the rilievi and in all the 
folds, give this statue the appearance of life 
and motion, and make it a splendid triumph 
of Art. 

It is stated by a German journal that the 
basis of a Treaty has been agreed upon be- 
tween France and Austria for the recipro- 
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cal protection of Literature and the Arts 
against piracy. 

The Temperance cause is making such 
rapid progress in the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, as to render the statistics of its re- 
sults worthy of record. There are now in 
Sweden 323 societies, placed under a cen- 
tral direction, composed of the Count de 
Hartmannsdorf, the Baron de Berzelius, 
and Professor Retzius. The members are 
88,687 in number—being a twenty-eighth 
of the whole population. Of the Stockholm 
Society, the King and the Prince Royal are 
members; and it had obtained the King’s 
authority to convoke in the capital, for the 
15th of June, a Congress of all the Temno- 
rance Associations throughout Sweden—to 
which those of foreign countries were invit- 
ed tosend deputations. It is stated that up- 
wards of five hundred distilleries have been 
shut up in Sweden in the course of the last 
two years. In Norway, the first society of 
the kind was established so lately as the end 
of 1844; and there are already ninety-two, 
counting 11,000 members. 

Last year an address was presented by 
the Storthing of Norway to the King, in 
which they requested that a commission of 
jurisconsults might be sent to England, 
France and Belgium, to examine into the 
practical working of the Jury institution, 
and its results moral and material. His 
Swedish Majesty has complied with the 
wish of that body, and appointed M. Ole 
Munch Roeder, Professor of Law at the 
University of Christiana, and M. Emilie 
Aubert, Advocate to the Appeal Court of 
the Province of Bergen, to carry it into 
effect. 





CRITICAL 


Graydon’s Memoirs of his own Times: 

Littell. 

In our days of universal authorship, 
especially when the startling enunciation 
of a great name is not iterated—a name got 
without deserving, and lost perhaps with 
shame—it is necessary to give some account 
of a writer who was popular in his day, 
and is noW revived again for our especial 
wonder. In the Editor’s introduction, we 
find the following allusion to the Author, 
which we copy, as much for our own fu- 
ture enlightenment as that of the Public. 
** Mr. Graydon,” he says, ‘* was one of the 
few survivors of that old school of accom- 
plished gentlemen who flourished before 
our Revolution ;—at a period when the 
courtesy of society was not disturbed by 
insubordination in systems, nor violated by 
laxity of sentiment.” To this “ Senti- 


NOTICES. 


ment” we interpose an objection ; there 
was one instance of insubordination in 
the system of writing, which is practi- 
cally illustrated in this book. The author 
seems to have been a man of attainments 
and taste, but we look in vain for one 
sparkling thought, one ingenious term of 
expression or one original idea. Notwith- 
standing these defects, it has merits the 
most essential and useful. Asa work of 
historical reference and Biographical re- 
miniscence, wherein personal recollections 
of Washington, Hancock, Lee, Wayne, 
Warren, Green and others is given, it is 
valuable and interesting, inasmuch as it 
includes anecdotes, which convey an in- 
sight into the character of each, as well as 
acquaints the reader with characteristic 
incidents relating to the war and those who 
periled their lives and fortunes, to give it 
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a successful termination. One irredeemable Franklin and Richardson’s Journey, which 
fault is the excessively minute detail upon was made, not for the discovery of a north- 
the most trivial subjects, and upon men, west passage, but for facilitating one, and 
too, with whom the reader can have no for extension of geographical knowledge in 
interest or sympathy. In one passage we that part of the Polar Sea. To those fond 
are informed that ‘Mr. Pike wasa poor of stirring adventure, and a knowledge of 
fencer,’—again, ‘* We were not displeased these remote regions, this volume will be 
with Paine for calling King George a royal an auxiliary; but, as we previously remark- 
Brute,” and in similar passages throughout ed, ‘the account is in too abbreviated a form. 
the work, an evident garrulousness mars s : . , . 
insufferably the interest of the reader. Views and Reviews in -Imerican History, 
The notes by the Editor form the most Literature and Fiction. By W. Gu- 
amusing episode in perusing the volume. morE Simms. New York and London: 
The subject which Mr. Graydon han- Wiley & Putnam. 
dles, leaves a place still vacant forthe ex- This is the best volume of Mr. Simms’ 
ercise of a vigorous and descriptive pen,to miscellaneous writings that we have seen. 
bring into historical relief the deeds of The style, as usual, is graceful and clear; 
miraculous bravery and daring which won and with most of the opinions expressed 
the band of revolutionary heroes an im- we most heartily accord. We especially 
perishable heritage. What wasdeficientin accept the earnestness with which he 
striking, dramatic splendor, such as was urges the variety and fitness of the materi- 
portrayed in Napoleon’s career, would be als to be found in this country for the pur- 
supplied by instances of endurance and al- poses of ‘creation in Literature and Art. 
most insurmountable difficultiesand calami- He has illustrated this subject with much 
ties with which thetimes weresoimminent- force and illustration, through a hundred 
ly rife. The field for such narration isa pages of the present volume, under the 
good one. Mr. Graydon’s book is mainly title of “* History for the Purposes of Art.” 
valuable for affording some historical points He afterwards partially reoccupies the same 





of view. field in an interesting essay on “ Indian 
atte Literature and Art.” We do not always 

Voyages in the Arctic Regions. Harper agree with his deductions—but they de- 
& Brothers, serve attention for many reasons. The 


In perusing this volume we are struck breadth and compass of our resources for 
with the peril and endurance with whichthe the moulding of thought into new forms— 
ursuit of extending and improving science in marble, on the canvas, or the written 
is attended, and the splendid resuits accru- page—is not appreciated. In this volume 
ing to those who survived the trial. Arctic of Mr. Simms, there is more light thrown 
discovery has been prosecuted by Great upon the subject than any other writer has 
Britain almost exclusively, and the benefit furnished. The remainder of the volume 
of her discoveries has been practically is taken up with a sketch of Daniel Boon, 
demonstrated in the advancement of every @ long essay on Cortez and the Conquest 
kind of science. The voyage of Captain of Mexico, and a review of the writings of 
Ross was chiefly for the purpose of ape Cooper. 
a series of observations on terrestrial mag- , —— 
netism, a subject which is now changing History of the Bastile. By R. A. Dean- 
the whole face of the globe. This book enPoRT. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
contains an account of all the voyages made This is one of the most interesting books 
since 1815, including two attempts to reach we have met with for along period. An 
the north pole; but it strikes us, that the epitome of the history of France, inter- 
author has too much epitomized the narra- spersed with captivating anecdotes and in- 
tive except in the instance of Parry, whose dividual sketches, for four centuries back, 
discoveries were little less important than may be gleaned from its pages. There is 
those of Captain Ross, Dr. Johnson said more information in it scleting to France, 
that the man who had seen the wall of her court, and chief characters at different 
China, might be said to confer a lustre on times, than we have ever before seen about 
his grandchildren. Since the opium vic- any nation in the same compass. The 
tories there, Lord Macartney’s -grandchild- famous Prison was the genius loci, where 
ren, according to this theory, have been the various political factions which dis- 
covered all over with ‘* lustre,” tothe pre- tracted France for three centuries, darkly 
judice, perhaps, of their relative’sachieve- consummated their many schemes. Those 
ments. What would the learned lexicog- who would know with what fidelity their 
rapher say toa man who had stood on the commissions were executed, must consult 
point whereon this globe of ours forever this author. In point of historical ac- 
turns, and contemplated the manifold en- curacy and research the book is truly re- 
largements of physical science such hardy markable, from the fascinating form in 
enterprise was sure to beget? Not the ‘which both are embodied, and the light 
least interesting of these narratives is they shed upon the most obscure epochs. 
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“The Bastile” flourished through many 
reigns of tyranny and oppression, and 
was the exigent of each; but it subse- 
quently fell before the advancements that 
crumbled into dust the feudal heredita- 
ments of France. 

We have no space to give its merits a 
more elaborate survey, but in looking over 
the volume, we have been imp with 
the sad truth it teaches. From the earliest 
history of France the same great scheme 
of iniquity has been enacted, and Kings, 
Queens, Bishops and Plebeians, played al- 
ternately the parts of victors and victims. 
Such is all history, and such is humanity ! 
One fact may not be uninteresting to the 
American reader. After the demolition of 
the Bastile, its key was presented, by Gen- 
eral Lafayette, to General Washington, by 
whom it was placed in the hall of Mount 
Vernon, where, we believe, it yet remains, 
enclosed in a glass case, fastened to the 
wall, for the inspection of the curious. 
Achievements of the Knights of Malta. 

By Avex, SurHERLAND, Esq. Carey 
& Hart’s Library for the People, No. II. 


* This is a singularly pleasant book. It tells 
the story of a wonderful era in our world’s 
history with a charming simplicity and nai- 
veté. It stirs our blood, it makes the heart 
leap with a generous and kindred enthusi- 
asm, to read of the deeds of those Hospitil- 
liers. It is, indeed, glorious to relieve hu- 
man suffering, though there is something 
far more glorious, which is, to prevent it. 
The world will reach this latter glory only 
through the first, however, and we hail it 
as a sign of promise and of progress, when, 
actuated ‘* by a desire of attaining greater 

rfection,” men and women formally or 
informally dedicate themselves at the altar 
of God, as the servants of the Poor and of 
Christ. Well might the Hospitilliers find 
constant employment in mitigating the evil 
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that surrounded a people, plunged in mis. 
ery by terrible wars of religious fanaticism, 
The same want of wisdom, though differ. 
ently manifested—the same spirit of war in 
these last times—may make ere long the ne. 
cessity for a people compassionate enough 
to form a new order of Hospitilliers. Whe- 
ther the demand will create the article, as 
readily as the necessity has been created, is 
somewhat questionable. But the Hospitil- 
liers fell from their first estate. They ceased 
to heal the wounded and the wretched, and 
went forth a warlike order, rivaling the 
Knights Templar in creating the evils that 
they at first sought to cure. For many 
centuries these two great rivals contested 
for the palm of chivalric honor, both pre- 
tending to be based upon the sternest prin- 
ciples of monkish asceticism, both equally 
ambitious, and both falling as far short of 
their profession in their practice, as is 
usual in this world of pretension. They 
stood shoulder to shoulder confronting the 
Infidel on the sands of Palestine, but as 
soon as success or a truce had caused a ces- 
sation of arms, the rancorous hate which 
their rivalry had fomented, burst forth in 
mutual recrimination and bloody feuds. 
The Order of the Knights Templar was fi- 
nally destroyed by the ferocious hate of 
Philip of France, backed by the treachery 
of the Pope. They were massacred in al! 
the Christian countries on the globe, mis- 
erably perishing by fire, sword, and tor- 
tures, while even the dead were horribly 
outraged. The quarrel of the wretches 
who preyed upon them, was only appeased 
by their religiously ceding the plunder to 
the Hospitilliers. This Order then became 
the most powerful in the world, conquered 
Rhodes, and after a long series of vicissi- 
tudes, was finally established in Malta, 
from which they were driven by Revolu- 
tionary France, 
We may take up this book again. 


It of- 
fers material for a charming article. 
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